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Preface 


Ill planning and writing this volume the authors have drawn from their 
experience in professional and scholastic journalism. BasicalK this is a 
t('xtl)ook for a course in the fundamentals of journalism. At the same time' 
it contains materials which make it a workable guide for the publication 
of the student newspaper and vearbook. In addition there is attention 
throughout to journalism as an educative force. 

The authors' broad view of journalism stems from many years' experience' 
as nc'wspapermen and as active workers in other fields of mass communi¬ 
cations, plus additional years as teachers. The many friends and acquaint¬ 
ances made during those years provided ready access to important 
source materials. These include the files of metropolitan newspapers, 
weekly newspapers, and several hundred student newspapers and year¬ 
books. From these sources the book presents many examples of the best 
current practices. In addition, the authors have drawn from their cor¬ 
respondence and personal conferences with daily and weekly nc'wspaper 
editors and publishers, and with faculty advisers of student publications 
throughout the United States. 

This book discusses the various steps recpiirc'd in producing a modern 
newspaper. The special functions of reporters, ('ditors, publishers, nu'- 
chanical workers, advertising and circulation staff, and various others are 
viewed in their relation to the finished product. The principles and tech¬ 
niques described are applicable in many respects to student publications. 
In fact, the authors have brought definitions of principles and techniques 
into sharp focus bv evaluation in tenns of the immediate needs of stu¬ 
dent-publication workers, and in the light of actual practices followed by 
successful scholastic publications. Today, it seems safe to assume, individ¬ 
ual and group application of tiu' principles and techniques of journalism 
in the laboratory of the student publication is a generally accepted pro¬ 
cedure in seeondarv <'du(*ation. 
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PREFACE 


Blit there is more to journalism than its tcichniques—more than its im¬ 
mediately tangible product, tlie printed publication. A broad view of the 
subject shows the newspaper as a vital medium of communication. In this 
perspective the newspaper stands witli, and often towers above, other 
forms of mass communications—magazines, radio, television, motion pic¬ 
tures. In our democracy, which increasingly depends on an informed 
population for survival, these forms of mass communication may rival tlu* 
power of the home, the scliool, and the church in shaping public opinion 
and stimulating public action. This concept of journalism as an educative 
force is a continuing thread throughout the book. It is presented in terais 
of the responsibility of the newspaper and its workers to the reader, and 
the responsibility of the reader to himself and his group. 

Extension of this topic is found in Chapter 23, “Reading the Newspaper.” 
Exercises at the ends of chapters, and the appendices of the book are de¬ 
vised to amplify further the broad aspects of the subject, as well as pro- 
\ide numerous details which are of concern to the student. 

The authors wish to thank the large number of faculty advisers and stu¬ 
dent editors who sent copies of their publications, and answered specific 
cpiestions on their procixlures. Credit is also due Vernon B. Bowen of the 
Louisville Courier^Journal and Times for reading manuscript and for valu¬ 
able suggestions, particularly concerning the organization of the section 
on copv-editing; also to Alan Scott, of tlie University of Texas, for valu¬ 
able suggestions regarding the sections on advertising. Henry Beechem of 
St. John’s, Michigan, associate editor of Graphic Arts Monthly, and that 
publication’s expert on the chemistry of photoengraving, checked the 
chapter on illustrations. 

The National Scholastic Press Association, The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and Quill and Scroll were most helpful in providing lists of 
outstanding student publications, and other special information. 


F. M. 
R. S. 
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Why a Student Newspaper? 

All Publications Must Constantly Prove Their Worth 


I HE question which heads this chapter may seem at first glance to be 
totally unnecessary, because answers appear to be obvious. However, ob¬ 
vious answers do not always disclose basic reasons, as the skilled ikjws- 
paperman well knows. Many a prize-winning storv has been written from 
material gathered bv painstaking and persistent exploration of the ob¬ 
vious in order to get down to the underlying facts. 

One of the best wavs to disclost; basic reasons is to frame a series of 
specific {juestions to get a series of .specific answers. This procedure is 
accepted in many of the sc-i<*nces, and is also the skilled reporter’s method. 

Digging Below the Sijhface 

In searching for specific answers to the question, “Why a student news¬ 
paper?” you may comi^ up with some surprising results and in the process 
find some answers to the broader question, “Why any newspaper, why 
journalism?” 

What Arc the OhrAom Amwers? 

The student newspaper is firmly woven into the fabric of American 
school life. Man>' pi'ople accc'pt this fact as sulficient ex idence that such 
publications have proved their value, and are content to question no fur¬ 
ther. But the fact of flourishing existence is no answer to thi* questions: 
“Why has the student paper flourished, and how has it prox ed its value?” 
The immediate answer is that the paper has a high educational value to 
student workers, and a special value and acceptability to student readers 
and others. This is a better answer, but it is not good enough because it is 
too general. But there are deeper reasons, primary reasons, and you will 
find some of them if you frame the proper specific questions. Here are 
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Student journalists learn early the pleasures and pains of publishing. Some hope 
to make their study the foundation for their life’s work; others are satisfied with 
the taste of journalism they get in school. Like all conscientious professionals, stu¬ 
dent journalists always check the first copy off the press. 


some: “Why did the publication in any school start originally? Why has it 
continued to prosper and to grow? What are the educational advantages 
to student-publication workers? Why has it any special value and accepta¬ 
bility to student readers and others?'^ 

When you have found the specific answers to some of these questions, 
\ou can apply questions and answers specifically to the student publica¬ 
tion in your own school, and see how it measures up. 
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WHY A STUDENT NEWSPAPER? 

Why Commercial Newspapers? 

You can l^egin to find valid answers to these questions about student 
newspapers l)y an (wainination of the basic reasons for tlu' existence ol 
commercial newspapers. These reasons are not liard to find. Commercial 
newspapers are publislied because' 

1. They fill a public need and meet a public demand. 

2. They pay their way and make a profit for the' owners. 

These two reasons arc inseparable. Before a commercial publication is 
started, a need for it must be found in tenns of potential reader demand. 
Unless this need and demand exist or can be created, failure is a foregone 
conclusion. But need and demand, whether rc'ady-made or created, must 
be constantly met and cultixaled after the publication is started, to enable 
the paper to continue to pay its way and make a profit and so to survive 
and prosper. 

The “subsidized" newspaper, or lu^wspaper supported by money from 
some source other than subscriptions or advertising, is not considered a 
newspaper in the true sense of the word. Such publications generally have 
a relatively short life. They dve discussed in the chaptc'rs on advertising. 

Apply the Specifications 

What has all this to do with the student publication? The answer is that 
the same yardsticks apply. If nec'd and demand for the student publica¬ 
tion do not exist or cannot be created, or il the paper cannot be made to 
pav its way and make a profit, then there is no genuine reason for its ex¬ 
istence. We must immediately recognize, howev(*r, that “need" and “de¬ 
mand" and “pay" and “profit" may liav(' a slightly different meaning when 
applied to the stiuhmt publication. “Pay" and “profit," for instance, may 
be counted in returns that are as valuable as money. Here are the yard¬ 
stick questions to apply: 

1. Is there a need, or demand, for a studt'nt publication? The answer is 
yes. A need and a demand are to be found in its potential audience—the 
student body, the parents, and the alumni. Thus, a student publication 
measures up to yardstick 1. 

2. (]an a student publication pay its way? The answer is yes, in the 
same manner as the commercial publication can pay its way, from the sale 
of subscriptions and advertising space. 

3. Can the student publication make a profit? Here an answer is a little 
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inoH' rlilficiilt to find. If one con.sider.s profit only in terms of inonev, the 
answer must he no. But the answer immediately becomes a vehement yes 
if profits are counted in intangible benefits. There is no genuine financial 
profit in the job, as profits must be figured by any accepted methods of 
accounting. Even the commercial printer who, in manv instances, prints 
the paper for the school may make no direct financial profit. Generallv, he 
expc'cts only to clear his expenses for doing the mechanical work for the 
school paper, while counting his profit in general good will and the per¬ 
sonal satisfactions of a job well done. 

It is among the intangibles that we must look for any large profit in 
publishing the school newspaper: profits which cannot be deposited in a 
bank, but which in the long run may be more valuable than money. 

From intangible benefits also comes the reward for the student workers, 
who labor long and hard without financial gain in getting out the paper 
regularly and on time. 

On the commercial paper, although workers may be strongly motivated 
by love of the job, they are also pressed by the need to make a living. The 
professional newspaper worker must be paid in money for his work or he 
will be forced to seek other employment which will so pay him. 

What Pay, What Profits? 

Publishing a student paper once a week or once a month entails a lot of 
energy and hard and faithful work on the part of the student workers. 
What, exactly, are the rewards that win and maintain their enthusiasm? 

A general answer is that student-publications work involves the learn¬ 
ing of foundation skills which the student may apply and expand in later 
life, not only in professional journalism but in many other occupations as 
well. 

If we analyze this general answer, we find that it includes the following 
specific benefits: 

1. Training in writing 

2. Training in straight, clear thinking 

3. Experience in meeting people 

4. Experience in working with others 

5. Practice in doing things quickly and on time 

6. Business experience, from the keeping of accounts to the 
selling of advertising 
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7. Satisfaction in a job well done 

8. Prestige among fellow students 

Some of the points noted above will bear still further analysis. In con¬ 
sidering the benefits of practice in writing, we must also consider practice 
in straight, clear thinking. For clear, straight, forceful writing springs 
from clear, straight, forceful thinking; and such thinking and writing are 
invaluable in any business or profession. 

As all good writing is communication, so newspaper writing is com¬ 
munication, and on its most practicable level. Clarity and accuracy stand 
at the top of the newspapermairs list of literary values. He judges the 
worth of the story, first of all, by noting whether or not it transfers a body 
of information quickly and clearly to the reader. What may be called 
‘‘literary style” is secondary, though many a newspaper .story has qualified 
as literature without sacrificing clarity and accuracy, as .shown by the 
inclusion of newspaper pieces in many an anthology, and bv their use as 
examples of good writing in classes in Paiglish composition. 

All writing, then, is a form of thinking. As you, in your work on the 
student publication, begin to write clearly and accurately, you will almost 
without knowing it be forming the habit of thinking clearly and accu¬ 
rately. Few other habits will prove more valuable. 

Work on a student paper entails meeting and dealing with all kinds of 
people. It also entails learning to work successfully with others in a group. 
The development of these cjualities or skills is part of the aim of a liberal 
education. Unless a person choo.scs to live the life of a hermit, he will 
eventually have to acquire the art of working successfully with others, 
and of meeting and dealing with people in all walks of life and nndc?r vary¬ 
ing circumstances. 

The student publication affords experience in doing things on time. All 
journalists, student or professional, become acutedy conscious of the limi¬ 
tations of space and time. They have space to fill and it must be filled on 
time in meeting rigid deadlines. So too must the paper be produced for 
the reader on time. This same time sense is valuable in many other voca¬ 
tions. 

The student publication affords experience in business methods. Pub¬ 
lishing is a business, and publishers constantly meet and solve problems 
common to all businesses. These problems include not only selling (ad¬ 
vertising space and subscriptions) but also the many details of finance 
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and personnel. Intelligent planning and intelligent exeention of the plan 
also are important. Tims, publications work offers students early business 
experience, and practice in self-discipline. 

A surprising number of industrial and business leaders, statesmen, law¬ 
yers, educators, and men and women in many other professions acknowl¬ 
edge an early training in journalism. Moreover, such training is a direct 
r('(juirement laid down by some employers operating in activities outside 
the main stream of journalism. Some of these activities are considered in 
(Chapter 22, in which job opj>ortunitics arc discussed. 

Who Are Yotir Readers? 

Early in the chapter, the yardstick of public ncx'd and public demand 
was discussed as essential to auv publication. This means readers. The 
stud('nt newspap(;r, it was pointed out, fills a need and a dtmiand of stu¬ 
dents, teachers, parents, and alumni. The student newspaper might be 
classified as a specializc'd publication of information, opinion, and amuse¬ 
ment, publi.shed for a special circulation. The .specialized publication is 
directed toward a group of people who have a strong common bond of 
interest. Financial papers, sports papers and magazines, and hobbv maga¬ 
zines also belong in this categorv of speeialized publications. 

The specialized publication concerns itself with reporting on activities 
and covering fields of information which, if covered at all in the dailv 
paper, are covered sparsely, sinct; the daily paper must concern itself with 
coverage of the full scope of the news. 

Sight on the Target 

What, then, is the common bond of interest of the readers of this spe¬ 
cialized publication—the student newspaper? The answer, of eourse, is 
the school and what affects the school. Here is your area of news coverage 
and comment. But within this area there is danger of falling into the grave 
error which many student publications consistently make. This error is 
the constant stressing of one activity at the expense of others. For example, 
some student publications have crammed the front page with sports sto¬ 
ries and neglected altogether to cover other activities of keen interest to 
many of their readers. Others have invaded the ahead)’ oxercrowded 
battleground of comment on world affairs, ignoring the school for the 
world. 

The importance of the school and its friends as a special circulation 
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province is demonstrated by the comparatively recent development of the 
teen-age page in many daily newspapers. If hard-headed daily-newspaper 
publishers are willing to spend money to get students and their friends to 
read the daily paper, need you question the value of your work on your 
student paper, which has this readership area at hand? You are already on 
the ground. Your problem is of another sort: covering the ground ade¬ 
quately. 

Watch Your Own Back Yard 

When you think of the special nature of any publication, you have to 
think of its limitations as well as its possibilities. You will recognize at 
once that the student paper numbers among its readers members of the 
general public. But you publish for only a small part of that general pub¬ 
lic. All parents are part of the general public, and so, too, are teachers 
and students, to some extent; but not all the general public are parents, 
or teachers, or students. 

Thus you are not competing with newspapers of general circulation. 
You do not have to, and you will not want to, cover the news of the whole 
community or the state or the nation. Nor will your editorials, except 
rarely, be concerned with nonschool events. 

Balance Your Coverage 

To be more specific, your goal is balanced coverage, the best possible 
job of reporting the activities of the small community of which you are 
a part. The school is a community in a very real sense of the word. Most 
schools, in one form or other, have their own government, their own law- 
enforcement ofiBcers, their own health agencies, their own safety ofiicers, 
and many other parallels with other small communities. News of each of 
these activities and of others in the school should be included in your 
paper, for those readers who have a special interest in any one of them. 
To exclude news of any particular activity is to fail to perform the service 
which a newspaper should perform for all its readers. 

You can cover the school community by adapting and applying the 
methods a daily paper uses in covering a city. The secret of a successful 
student pubheation lies in adapting proved professional methods to your 
own problems, and throughout this book you will find descriptions and 
illustrations of professional methods, with suggestions for their adaptation 
to your needs. You should make a habit of supplementing this information 
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by constantly studying current newspapers and magazines that have mass 
circulation. Such study will reveal more hints. 

News Is Where You Find It 

Spot news is a term newspapermen use to describe stories which hap¬ 
pen today, the day of publication, or which happened late yesterday, 
the day before publication. Spot news is the backbone of the daily paper. 
The apparent lack of spot news is the greatest single limitation of the 
student publication. You as students cannot hope to be legmen, in the 
daily-newspaper sense of the word, and run to fires or report trials, no 
matter how much you might enjoy doing so. Your paper is more like the 
weekly or monthly journal. These papers cannot fill their pages with spot 
news. Hence they seek other material which is lively and readable. You 
can do the same, and suggestions for so doing are given in later chapters. 

What Are Specific Newspaper Problems? 

One newspaper problem is much like another. The immediate impor¬ 
tance of each problem and the particular solution depend on the size and 
circulation area of the individual newspaper. In helping you meet the 
problems of your student publication, then, this book draws its materials 
and suggestions from the workaday experience of the publications world, 
as well as from the classroom. It will attempt to define the problems you 
meet in terms of the problems common to all publications, and to present 
answers found successful for other student newspapers, for daily news¬ 
papers, and for weekly newspapers. Actually, the problems of publishing 
a big metropolitan daily, as will be demonstrated, are duplicated on a 
smaller scale in student publications and on all other levels. Though your 
problems are smaller in scope, they are no less urgent. 

No matter how much professional experience a publisher and his staff 
may have had, publishing the first edition of a new paper always entails 
long preparation and a difficult process of trial and error. Frequently com¬ 
mercial publications print several sample editions, dry runs, before ven¬ 
turing out on the street with the official first d’.’ /s edition. Even news¬ 
papers with tradition and history behind them find it necessary to make 
constant checks on the organizational set-up to be sure that all important 
areas and details are covered, that the methods now being used are still 
the best. 

Although your student paper may also have tradition and history be- 
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The Bvanstonian, Evanston (III.) Township High School 

Students at Evanston Township High School inspect a photo 
enlarger. Some high schools are equipped to afford students 
experience in many steps in the publishing process. 

hind it, you will want to test your procedures and your results by the 
suggestions in this book. You may find room for improvement. 

Experience Is Vital 

There is always a danger that a textbook about any profession will be 
looked upon as a blueprint to success in that field. On the contrary, books 
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at best can provide only a digest of the sound experience of others, and 
can never be a substitute for experience. They can cast the light of past 
experience on present problems and to some degree help the careful stu¬ 
dent to foresee problems of the future. 

This is true of textbooks in medicine, the law, and the sciences. It is 
especially true of textbooks in journalism, one of the most intricate and 
exacting of occupations, and an occupation about which a great many 
romantically inaccurate ideas have grown up. 

Why? Because the newspaperman has been built up in the public mind 
as one of the most romantic of figures in a civilization which thirsts for 
romance. 

So, even the most earnest reading of the following chapters will not 
make you the complete journalist. They may help to speed you on your 
long, hard way. In treading that way, you will make mistakes, but console 
yourself with the knowledge that professional journalists make mistakes, 
too. But they learn by their mistakes. Remember that the unforgivable 
journalistic mistake is carelessness, because the exercise of proper care 
prevents most serious errors. Knowledge and sure skill will develop with 
practice, if you approach each task with a willingness to learn, which 
often means approaching the task with a sense of your own limitations, 
balanced by a firm belief in your possibilities. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

The newspaper is so much a part of everyday life that most readers accept it 
as a matter of course. In electing to study journalism, you at once become more 
than a casual newspaper reader. Begin by examining the newspaper as the pro¬ 
fessional journalist does. 

1. As an outside assignment, obtain a copy of your favorite daily newspaper 
and go through it with a ruler or a yardstick to obtain answers to the following 
questions. Write your answers on paper to be handed in. 

A. How many pages docs the newspaper contain? 

B. What is the page size; that is, how many inches long is the page and how 
many inches wide? 

C. How many columns are there to the page? 

1). What is the width of the column between the column rules? (The column 
rules are the lines running vertically from the top to the bottom of the 
page.) 
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Note: Generally speaking, there are two standard sizes of newspaper pages 
in America, the eight-column page, which may run anywhere from twenty to 
twenty-two inches long; and the five-column page, running from fifteen to 
seventeen inches long. The width of the news column is generally standardized 
at about two inches. 

E. Does your favorite daily paper vary from these standards? If so, what are 
the variations? (For example, some papers run a six-column page; others 
have a seven-column page; and while relatively rare, there are still other 
variations.) 

F. Note the kind of paper on which your newspaper is printed. Observe the 
color and texture of the paper and compare it with the paper on which 
this book is printed. What differences do you find? 

G. Comparing the front page and the editorial pages, what differences do 
you note in their appearance? Are the number of columns the same? Is 
the width of the columns on each of these pages the same? What differ¬ 
ences between the two pages do you note in number and width of col¬ 
umns? What other differences in appearance do you see? Now compare 
the front i^age with any other inside news page (page 3, for example). 
Again, what differences can you see? (Headlines, advertising, pictures?) 

Note: In doing this exercise, it is well to remember that American news¬ 
papers generally carry no advertising on the front page or the editorial page. 
Can you give any reasons why this is so? Again note that on pages where ad¬ 
vertising is carried, there are no column rules within advertising space of two 
columns or more. Note also what happens to the column rules when the news 
headline spreads over two columns or more. 

2. In a 300-word paper, discuss the various ways in which your favorite daily 
newspaper meets the needs and demands of its readers, as outlined in this 
chapter. Examine your copy of the newspaper carefully to find specific ex¬ 
amples of stories or of services which you feel meet this reader need. 

3. Prepare a 300-word paper on how your student paper meets the needs and 
demands of its readers. Consider the different kinds of news stories and feature 
stories which appeal to the special interests of different readers. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. What are the kinds of news in daily papers wliich are of particular interest 
to student readers? Discuss specific stories based on an examination of specific 
newspapers. 

2. What is a newspaper? 

3. Does everyone read everything in a newspaper? If not, why not? Why do 
editors run material which is not of interest to everyone, but to only an appar¬ 
ent few? 
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4. Why are heaclliruvs put on stories? 

5. Does advertising meet a r(*ader need or demand? Jl so, how? Is advertising 
news in any sense of the word? 

6. How does the student newspaper meet the needs of its readers? What are 
the differences in appearance between the student newspaper and the daily? 
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What Is a Newspaperman? 

Journalism Is an Art, a Science, a Craft, 
a Business, a Profession 


Again, as in Chapter 1, the question whicli heads this ehapter may 
appear at first glance to be unnecessary because of obvious answers. But 
again, obvious answers may not be complete. 

Too often students and, indeed, many adult readers think of the re¬ 
porter, the writer, the editor as the whole of journalism. These practition¬ 
ers are constantly in the public eye. Their work is immediatelv visible in 
print, and their adventures have been dramatized on the stage and mo¬ 
tion-picture screen and in radio plays, and used as plots for novels and 
short stories. 


A Wkll-Coachkd Team 

The reporter wins the big by-lines (see p. 47) and, with the crusading 
editor, the big prizes, while brothers-in-arms perfonning less glamorous 
but just as vital tasks go unsung. 

Where would the reporter or the editor be without the typesetter, the 
pressman, the advertising solicitor, the make-up man, the circulation 
worker, and the many other specialists who comprise the complete staff 
of the modem newspaper? All must work together as a well-coached team. 
The great editor might be compared to the coach who plans the winning 
plays, while the star reporters function as the backfield, carrying the ball 
for spectacular touchdowns. All the other newspaper workers hold the 
line and run the interference. 

Organization Does It 

Essential to an understanding of journalism is an understanding of 
newspaper organization. Each of the many tasks that must be performed 
to gather the news and transfer it to the printed pages which the reader 
receives must be clearly defined and placed in the proper hands if the 
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whole job is to be done on time. Organization means setting up a chain of 
duty and responsibility from the owners and the publisher through many 
hands till the paper reaches the newsboy who delivers it to the reader. 

You owe it to yourself to vi.sit the city room of a nearby daily news¬ 
paper and look around. The city room is where news is written and edited. 
You will see apparent confusion, especially at edition time. But watch the 
scene for a while. Before your eyes, what seemed confusion will begin to 
form an orderly pattern. You will begin to see that modern American 
newspaper procedure is not plain confusion, but orderly confusion. Fol¬ 
low the progress of the paper from the city room, through the composing 
room and the other mechanical departments, all the way to the press¬ 
room, and watch the finished product roll off the presses. You will see a 
picture of excellent organization. This chapter will trace the steps in that 
organization. 

The Parts Must Fit Together 

A newspaper is a business. If it is a big paper, it is big business. The 
publishers are businessmen, concerned with seeing that the newspaper 
makers money. Because the time element looms so importantly in the 
newspaper business, publishers have to be highly efficient if they hope to 
make money. And they are. In handling the many exacting tasks which 
must be performed to put out a newspaper on time, they have devised a 
highly efficient straight-line production and assembly system. 

The newspaper may be compared to an enormous jigsaw puzzle. At 
edition time that jigsaw puzzle, skillfully assembled so that every part 
fits exactly, rolls off the press. To get that paper on the street in time, each 
person employed by the company must produce his part of that puzzle 
and produce it in time to meet a rigid schedule. That schedule keeps the 
parts moving from one point to another, and they must always arrive on 
time. Every man on the paper has his job, and every job fits neatly into 
every other job. Every day the schedule works in the same way. Such 
careful dovetailing of job with job, and of function with function, rarely 
just happens. It has to be plamied. 

Newspapers Cost Money 

Publishing a big metropolitan daily costs a great deal of money. Some¬ 
times millions of dollars are invested in the building which houses the 
newspaper and in the mechanical equipment; in the presses which print 
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the paper; in the machines which set the type; and in many other devices 
which come into play in the business of getting out a newspaper. 

Add to this investment the cost of ofiBce equipment; the wages of a 
large force of mechanical workers; the salaries and wages of the men and 
women who write and edit the paper, solicit the advertising, perform the 
many tasks involved in keeping business records, distribute the paper, 
promote its sales, and represent the paper to the public—and you will 
begin to see why a new.spaper is big business. But to get the full picture, 
you must remember that there are other heavy costs. Materials such as 
newsprint and various metals are expensive. Expensive too are services 
such as press-association wires and photographs. 

All expenses, including the huge payrolls, the large overhead of plant 
and equipment, and the cost of supplies, must be met from one chief 
source—the sale of advertising space. The price the reader pays for the 
newspaper will not cover the cost of printing the copy he buys, much less 
pay wages, provide a profit for the investors, or establish the reserve funds 
any healthy business must build up to meet emergencies. And speaking of 
emergencies, a newspaper is peculiarly subject to them. It markets the 
shortest-lived of commodities, today’s paper. Unlike eggs or milk or butter 
or canned goods, today’s newspaper cannot be stored for tomorrow’s mar¬ 
ket if today’s market is bad. If unsold, it has to be junked for scrap and an 
entirely new paper produced for tomorrow. 

The Owner and IIis Agents 

On page 17 you will find a chart of the organization of a metropolitan 
newspaper. Study it carefully, for you can learn much about newspaper 
organization from it. Pictured is the flow of authority and responsibility 
from the owner at the top, straight through the various levels to the cub 
reporter at the bottom. 

The Owner 

The owner assumes broad responsibilities, in the discharge of which he 
delegates responsibilities to those under him: 

1. He must operate a newspaper which makes money. 

2. At the same time, he must see that the paper fairly represents the 
community which supports it. 

As you saw in Chapter 1, a newspaper, like any other business, must 
make money if it is to continue to operate. But it is important, also, that a 
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newspaper repr(?sents its eoinmunity. Ferl(*ral aticl state eonstitutioiis 
guarantee the people of the United States the right to a free press. Tliis 
right is actually the property of the people. Newspaper owners are only 
the trustees of this right. Since not everybody can own a newspaper, news¬ 
paper owners act for you and your neighbor in exercising this constitu¬ 
tional right and in safeguarding it. They exercise it properly when tlu^y 
provide a free flow of unbiased news and information to the people—^in 
other words, to you and your neighbor. 

The Publisher 

The next man in the chain of authority and responsibility, as the chart 
shows, is the publisher. When one man is owner, he frequently acts as 
publisher; but when ownership is spread among several persons, as it often 
is, a publisher is employed to act for the owners. His duties are: 

1. To supervise the countless activities which go into the production of 
the paper, through its editorial, advertising, and circulation branches; to 
see that it pleases a critical public; and to see that its employees are happy 
in their work. 

2. To make periodic reports of his stewardship to the owners. 

The General Manager 

The general manager is the publisher s assistant, or lieutenant. Usually 
a man who has come up from the ranks, he is as much at home in the city 
room as in the front office —a term used in the shop to describe the loca¬ 
tion of the paper s business activities. Not only should he be able to pick 
out a badly written story and tell why it is badly written, but he also should 
be able to sit down at a typewriter and write a better one himself. He 
should be able to read a balance sheet, and should know the ins and outs 
of advertising and newspaper promotion. And if the circulation in any 
special area is falling off, he will find out why, and do something effective 
about it. The general manager's principal concern is with these two main 
departments and their subdivisions: 

1. Business 

2. Mechanical 

His counsel in setting editorial policies is heeded, particularly when he 
is an alumnus of the city room, as often is the case—though rarely, if ever, 
does he interfere directly with the editorial chiefs. 

The authority and responsibility which are delegated through the gen- 
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eral manager to the executive heads of the advertising and circulation and 
other business departments, and to the various mechanical departments, 
will be explained later in the chapter, after you have seen how the chain 
of editorial command operates, and what functions the editorial workers 
carry out. 


The Editoiis Who Make Top Decisions 
The Editor in Chief 

In charge of the editorial department is the editor in chief. He is respon¬ 
sible to the general manager, and through him to the publisher and own¬ 
ers, for everything which appears in the paper, aside from advertising. 
His province extends from the weather data, which appears in the front¬ 
page ear (a box in the upper corner), to the cartoons on the comic page, 
and back to the lead story on page 1. Consulting with his superiors, he sets 
the newspaper’s policy and directly supervises the editorial page. He 
apportions available space in terms of local and wire news, and deter¬ 
mines which features are to be continued and which are to be eliminated. 
He supplies the controlling intelligence behind the newspaper’s editorial 
activities. He works in close cooperation with the business manager and 
the mechanical superintendent. 

The Managing Editor 

The managing editor is to the editor in chief what the general manager 
is to the publisher—an assistant or lieutenant. Once the editor in chief 
has set the policy for the paper, the managing editor takes the heavy 
burden of detail from his superior’s shoulders. He actually buys the syndi¬ 
cated features. Will "Orphan Annie” attract more readers than "Terry”? 
The managing editor decides. Local staff activities also come under his 
supervision. If he knows his job and handles it well, he should be able to 
tell, within a few weeks, whether a cub reporter has "caught on” or 
whether the young man or woman is not worth the training. To many 
young reporters he is a sort of minor deity. To experienced men who know 
their trade and take pride in it, he is a knowing friend whose advice, freely 
offered and as freely accepted, is priceless. 

Special Departments 

Reporting directly to the managing editor are the men and women 
whose duties and responsibilities are the most diflRcult to explain of all 
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newspaper activities. They are the people who handle the special depart¬ 
ments of the newspaper: the editorial writers, the drama critics, the book 
reviewers, the woman’s page editor, the society editor, and all others who 
perform special functions. 

These are the men and women whose scope of activities is limited only 
by the extent of their knowledge, exp<;rience, and interest. A drama critic 
recently won a Pulitzer Prize for foreign correspondence. An editorial 
writer has been a Librarian of Congress and Assistant Secretary of State. 
The science editor of one metropolitan newspaper was drafted from his job 
during World War II to act as special adviser to the War Department on 
matters concerning atomic energy. These are the people who will fre¬ 
quently anticipate tomorrow’s headlines; the men who know that every¬ 
thing significant in man’s activities is news, and who recognize the news 
value in much that .seems insignificant to the untutored eye. 

The News Editor 

The managing editor is necessarily remote from the daily flow of news. 
He makes top-level decisions. He must spend much of his time in his 
office, away from the city room, the source and center of the daily hubbub 
of news activity. There he is represented by his lieutenant, the news edi¬ 
tor. The news editor is primarily c^oncemed with page 1. Every item of 
copy that eventually reaches print passes across his desk. He does not 
read all this copy. The man who has read, word for word, any issue of a 
metropolitan newspaper has read a daily wordage considerably greater 
than that of the average modem novel. But the news editor does scan the 
copy that comes to his desk, and he decides what shall appear in the news 
columns of the paper and how it shall be displayed. On most papers he 
will actually make up the first page of every edition—that is, he will go 
out into the composing room and determine what story shall appear 
where. 


The City-R(x>m Team 

The news editor has tluee assistants, but his principal lieutenant is the 
city editor. This man, to borrow a phrase from the newsreels, is “the eyes 
and ears of the newspaper.” Rarely does he leave his desk, but he man¬ 
ages somehow to see all and hear all. There are some who claim he knows 
all. 
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Chicago (Hi.) Sun-Times 


A job for everyone, and every job competently filled—the secret that provides 
efficiency from apparent confusion in the city room—and in every other department 
—of the well-planned newspaper organization. 


The City Editor 

The city editor must first determine what factors within his community 
will make news today, the day of publication. He has a staff of photogra¬ 
phers and reporters at his command. Because he must see that the re¬ 
porters and photographers are at the right place at the right time to get 
the news, he must possess a voluminous knowledge of the city. He must 
know not only what news is likely to develop, but also how all the loose 
ends can be gathered and bound together into the coherent stories which 
will appear in print. But he cannot foresee all the news; he cannot tell in 
advance when a fire will break out or when a train will be derailed. In 
addition to seeing that the city is well covered by men stationed in every 
possible area where news may develop, the city editor must be prepared 
for the unpredictable, even the impossible. No matter how many men 
are out on the street covering stories, he must always have one or two 
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reserves for emergency—men who are held in readiness to go out from the 
office on spot news as it breaks, whether it is an explosion, a three-alarm 
fire, or a spectacular crime. In addition, the city editor confers with the 
news editor on the relative importance of the news, and may even go to 
the c*omposmg room to supervise in person the making up of the paper. 

The State Editor 

The state editor is to the area surrounding the metropolitan center what 
the city editor is to the city. His reporters are correspondents located in 
smaller communities throughout the paper’s circulation area. Daily he 
receives copy from these correspondents, reads it, processes it himself or 
sees that it is edited and headlined, and confers with the city editor or the 
news editor on its proper place in the paper. Whenever a big story breaks 
suddenly in his territory—outside the city—arranging for its coverage is 
part of the state editor’s job. 

The Wire Editor 

The wire editor’s beat is the nation—and the world. He receives, min¬ 
ute after minute, reports from sea.soned newsmen spotted by the wire 
services, such as the Associated Press, the United Press, and the Interna¬ 
tional News Service, in news-producing communities throughout the na¬ 
tion and in the major cities of foreign countries. He too must see that the 
copy which reaches him is edited and that headlines arc written for it, and 
he too confers with the city editor on its proper handling. On some news¬ 
papers his title is still telegraph editor, though teletypewriters—com¬ 
monly called teletypes —^have supplanted the old-fashioned telegraph in 
newspaper offices. 

The Sports Editor 

The sports editor may hold equal rank with the city editor (he usually 
does on a morning paper) or be his subordinate. Either way, he is in 
charge of all sports news which is to appear in the paper. He has under 
him a staff of experienced reporters and copy editors, men who know the 
world of sports from long experience. He also rticeives wire-service reports 
of sporting events throughout the world. His province is the sports page 
or pages, and usually he will go to the composing room, like the city edi¬ 
tor, to supervise their layout. 
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CJatherehs ok niE Material 

The Reporter 

Starting at the top, you go far down the scale before you come to the 
reporter. Yet in many ways the reporter is the most important man on the 
paper. 

The reporter is the man who represents the newspaper on tlie street. 
He represents the Banner or the Intelligencer to the pulilic, for he is the 
man who interviews the public to get the news and writes it for the public 
to read. The reporter is also the reader’s personal observer of events 
which the reader has neither time nor facilities to observe personally. 

The reporter’s job is to gather the news and either telephone it to the 
oflSce in the form of notes or come back and write it as a story. He is valu¬ 
able to his paper in direct proportion to his energy, curiosity, sensitivity, 
and store of general knowledge. The fictional portrayal of the reporter 
as a hard-boiled, cynical, heartless ghoul, alert only for the tragedies of 
the day, the sudden deaths, the fires, the calamities, is usually unjustified. 
The reporter who allows himself to lose his awareness of the distress or 
pleasure of the people he interviews soon loses his value to his paper. 

Some reporters leave the office only to cover assignments. Others rarely 
enter the office, for they spend their working hours in the city hall, police 
headquarters, or the courts, sending back their stories as they write them. 
The latter, individually called police reporters, court rejwrters, or city- 
hall reporters, are collectively called heat men, and the jobs they work at 
are called their heats. 

The Photographer 

The photogi'apher is the reporter’s frequent companion. He too moves 
about the city on orders from the city editor. He must take good, clear, 
newsworthy pictures and get them back to the office in time to be repro¬ 
duced in that day’s paper. Although his primary concern is rarely the 
purely decorative picture, year after year his work turns up in exhibitions 
of noteworthy salon prints. The prize-winning new.spaper pictures of any 
year satisfy the requirements of composition and design as well as tell the 
news story. 

Rewrite Men and Copy Editors 

Rewrite men and copy editors are two of the most important groups of 
men on the paper. They work constantly within the city room Rewrite 
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The spacious, modern home of two of the nation’s great newspapers, the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Courier-Journal and Times. 


men are, in a sense, graduate reporters. They may no longer have the 
energy to roam the streets, or they may have a physical handicap. Or they 
may frankly prefer inside work. At any rate, they do a reporting job by 
telephone. They take notes on the calls of spot-news reporters, and con¬ 
duct telephone interviews with news sources not usually tapped by regu¬ 
lar reporters. Their special qualifications are their writing speed and their 
abiUty to make news colorful and dramatic. Always resourceful, they can, 
if occasion demands, cover many an event by telephone and produce copy 

which reads like an eyewitness account. 

Copy editors, whether they work for the city editor, the wire editor, the 
state editor, or the sports editor, aU perform the same duties. They read 
every story prepared for the paper as it comes from the typewriters or 
wire services. Their aim is to render every story concise, accurate, and 
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lucid. For each they write a headline that must give, within the rigid, un¬ 
varying space limits of type, a fair and accurate summary of the news. 
They have still another responsibility—they must constantly guard the 
paper against suit for libel. Occasionally, in the heat of composition, re¬ 
porters who know better will unintentionally write material which injures 
some individual or group of individuals. The copy editors must catch 
these lapses in the stories they read and repair or remove them. Copy edi¬ 
tors should be encyclopedias of facts and figures. 

The Business Departments 

As stated earlier in the chapter, the general manager supervises the 
business departments. In discharging this function, he delegates consider¬ 
able authority to several assistants. 

The Business Manager 

The responsibility of the business manager is to supervise all operations 
involving the collection and expenditure of funds. His assistants are 

1. The advertising manager 

2. The circulation manager 

3. The office manager 

Each has a sizable staff. 

The Advertising Manager 

The adverti.sing manager takes the responsibility for the sale of the pa¬ 
per’s advertising space to merchants and others, who in turn are offering 
merchandise and services for sale to the consumer-readers of the paper. 
He supervises all advertising copy, local and national, which is offered, 
and checks it to guard against misstatement of fact or misrepresentation 
of wares. On most large papers, he has two assistants, a classified-adver- 
ti.sing manager and a display-advertising manager. Practically all adver¬ 
tising which is not in the classified columns is considered display space, 
and is the responsibility of the display-advertising manager. The classi¬ 
fied-advertising manager arranges for the soliciting of and printing of ad¬ 
vertisements in special categories, such as lost-and-found ads and ads for 
used cars, printed in standard classified columns. These columns take their 
name from the fact that the ads are usually listed under standard topics, 
such as real estate or business opportunities, in alphabetical order. These 
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ads usually, though not necessarily, arc small, and are printed in a small 
size of type known as agate. An additional function of the advertising de¬ 
partment is to prepare advertising copy and layouts (see Chapters 17,18, 
19) for such advertisers as desire this service. 

The Circulation Manager 

The distribution of the paper is the primary concern of the circulation 
manager. Campaigns to promote the sale of the paper to the readers are 
in his hands. He must also see that the channels which make it easy for 
the reader to buy the paper, whether on the street or delivered at his 
home, are always clear. 

The Office Manager 

The office manager makes up the payroll, assists the general manager 
and the publisher in problems involving purchase of supplies and equip¬ 
ment, signs checks in payment, and takes care of all tax and accounting 
problems. 


Thk Mechanical Depahtmen'i’s 
The Mechanical Superintendent 

In discharging his function of over.seeing the physical reproduction of 
the paper, the general manager again delegates his authority. The me¬ 
chanical superintendent reports directly to the general manag(;r. Three 
main departments are directly under the supervision of the mechanical 
superintendent, working through a foreman in direct charge in each de¬ 
partment. These departments are: 

1. The composing room 

2. The engraving and stereotyping rooms 

3. The pressroom 

The Composing Room 

In the composing room, all written material is translated into actual 
type and is assembled. Equipment consists of linotype machines (see 
p. 184) and other mechanical devices for setting and handling type. Some 
headlines and some advertising copy are set by hand. Illustrations are an¬ 
other story; they, too, ultimately pass through the composing room to be 
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loc'krd into the page forms, lint their nn*ehanic‘al processing is «lire<'tK 
the responsibility of the engraving and stereotyping departments. 

The Engraving and Stereotyping Rooms 

Here photographs, drawings, cartoons, and other illustrations are trans¬ 
ferred to metal to provide a surface which will take ink and thus transfer 
the images to paper. The stercotyprrs have the responsibility of making a 
mat of each page after it is set and locked in the form, and the stereotyp¬ 
ing of this page mat into a semicircular metal casting so that it can be 
locked on a rotary press. This process and tin* two processes of engraving 
and stereotyping are described in Chapters 10 and 11. 

The Pressroom 

The actual printing of the paper takes place in the pressroom, after the 
engravers and stercotypers have finished their work. A crew operates and 
services the giant rotary presses which produce thousand of papers an 
hour, not only printing the papers, but folding, cutting, trimming, and 
counting them in the process. 

O'l'HKR Important Worker.s 

There are other important newspaper workers in addition to those that 
have been discussed. Among these are district men, who are reporters, 
often cubs, located in strategic community centers throughout the city, 
perfonning the same sort of job as do the state correspondents in their 
areas. Other workers include the proofreaders, charged chiefly with de¬ 
tecting typographical errors in the paper and seeing that they are cor¬ 
rected before the paper goes to press, and the librarian, in charge of the 
enormous reference files of clippings, photographs, and books on every 
conceivable subject. Without these, no big newspaper could possibly 
function. Valuations of some newspaper libraries alone run into the mil¬ 
lions. 

Some of the positions described in this chapter have been split off into 
new areas of responsibility on some newspapers. For example, the grow¬ 
ing complexities of the circulation manager’s job have residtcd in the 
creation of two new positions on some papers: promotion manager and 
public-relations director. 

In fact, a complete discussion of newspapers and newspapermen would 
fill volumes. This brief discussion, however, will provide a background 
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for Chapter 3, in which you will see how an understanding of the funda¬ 
mentals of metropolitan newspaper organization can assist you in setting 
up your student publication. 

EXERCISES 

Note: In this chapter you were advised to visit a newspaper. Publishers and 
editors are generally glad to make arrangements through teachers for con¬ 
ducted tours through newspaper plants. Now is the time for the class to make 
such a tour if it can be arranged, since first-hand observation of newspaper 
procedures discussed in this and following chapters will bring many of the 
problems into sharper focus. 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

. 1. Write a 500-word report on what you saw during your visit to the news- 
jiaper plant. Try to frame your report as a news story or a feature story. 

^2. In the modern newspaper, certain kinds of material of special interest to 
certain readers are grouped on special pages. Go through a copy of your favor¬ 
ite daily newspaper, page by page, and note as many instances of this kind of 
grouping as you can. For example, there are the sports page or pages, woman's 
page, the editorial page, fashions, amusements, finance, comics, and classified 
advertisements. These are newspaper departments. Prepare a paper to include 
the following: 

A. A list of as many departments as you can find in your paper. 

B. An estimate of the amount of space which your paper devotes to each of 
of these departments. Try to give this space estimate in terms of column 
inches. (For a definition of a column inch, see page 322.) Use a ruler or 
yardstick. 

C. An estimate (in percentage terms) of how much space the paper devotes 
to each of these departments compared with the total amount of available 
space in the paper. 

\ 3. Apply the procedures outlined in Exercise 2 (above) to your student 
mper, and write a report. 

From your favorite daily paper clip a straight news story, a feature story, 
an editorial, a sports story, a fashion story. Which one do you like best? Write 
100 words giving the reason for your choice, and turn in the clippings with 
your paper. 

5. Repeat Exercise 4 with clippings from your student paper. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Each student should come to class prepared to list on the blackboard four 
main departments observed on the tour of the newspaper plant, with a tabu- 
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lation of the functions each department performs. These listings will form the 
basis of a class discussion of newspaper departmental functions. 

2. What are some of the sources of news? 

3. What is the route a story travels from the time it leaves the city room till 
it appears in print? 

4. How do reporters operate in gathering the news? 

5. What is the function of the city editor? The wire editor? The copy editors? 

6. What are the responsibilities of the newspaper owner to the public? 
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Organizing the Student Staff 

Smaller Dailies and Weeklies Point the Way 


It is not necessary to set up your student newspaper along the elab¬ 
orate lines of metropolitan daily procedure as outlined in the preceding 
chapter. The smaller the paper, the simpler the organization. As we go 
down the seale in size, fewer people are required to do the same job, 
which is to cover the community tlioroughly and put out the paper. News 
areas for a small city daily may and .should correspond roughly to those of 
the big paper. But at the same time, these news areas arc smaller and 
closer together, and newspaper space is more limited. Several jobs which 
require the services of separate workers on a metropolitan daily can be 
put into the hands of one man on the smaller daily. 

The staff of a weekly newspaper is even smaller than that of a small 
daily newspaper; hence fewer people must do more jobs. The weekly, as 
it exists in thousands of small communities throughout the nation, closely 
parallels your own student paper. Publishers of weeklies have faced and 
solved many of the very problems which face you. 

The Weekly Papek 

What is the real-difference between the daily and the weekly? Differ¬ 
ence in frequency of publication is an obvious answer, but it is only part 
of the answer. The daily paper reports the news of the world, as well as 
the news of its immediate area of coverage. The New York Times tells its 
readers what happened yesterday in New York; but it also tells them what 
happened in Israel and Yemen and Eire and China. The weekly is essen¬ 
tially local, usually confined to the activities of a single town, or at most a 
county or two. The Perry County (Pa.) Democrat serves its community 
by giving readers news of Perry (>ounty, and leaving the larger state, na¬ 
tional, and world areas to larger papers. 

But the good weekly does its job as carefully and as completely as does 
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the higger pap<'r. 'I’he weekly must do it without the luxnrv of a large 
highly-organized staff. Sometimes it ean b<* as professional in covering its 
territory with a staff of three as the big paper with a staff of a hundred 
and fifty. To do a professional job, a publisher must understand his pa¬ 
per’s territory and define the areas of coverage. 

Workers Double Up on Jobs 

On a weekly paper you will rarely find a managing editor or an editorial 
writer, as such. On many a weekly the publisher is often the owner, editor 
in chief, managing editor, business manager, and advertising manager, 
though he will not trouble to give himself all those titles. Editor-owners 
of small weeklies find time to do even more chores. A weekly city editor 
may not be designated by that title; but even if he is, the title hardly de¬ 
scribes his duties. lie doubles as sports editor, copyreader, all-round re¬ 
porter, feature writer, editorial writer, and state editor. 

An additional person or two in the editorial department, an advertising 
solicitor, and a bookkeeper often comprise the staff of a paper putting out 
a dozen or sixteen pages every week to a circulation of from five to ten 
thousand. Some weeklies do not own printing facilities but purchase those 
services from nearby shops. On the other hand, some weeklies exist as 
adjuncts to busy job-printing shops. 

You may be thinking, in view of all this doubling up of assignments, 
that employees of weeklies work much harder than those of the metro¬ 
politan dailies. They need not. They have several assignments and several 
responsibilities each, but the total work load of each may be no more, per¬ 
haps le.ss, than that performed by a city-hall reporter on a daily, espe¬ 
cially in an election year. 

The Work Is Varied 

The shrewd publisher of a weekly newspaper understands his field ex¬ 
actly and remains within it. Thus the weekly paper has no need of a news 
editor to coordinate the flow of copy from wire, state, and city editors, for 
it prints little state news and perhaps no national or international news at 
all. The weekly may not even need a copy desk. When time allows, the 
reporter may interview a local merchant about a fire at his home that 
morning, use the opportunity to solicit an advertisement, collect the mer¬ 
chant’s subscription to the paper, and then come hack to the office, write 
the story and the copy for the ad, edit both, headline the story, make a 
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layout for the ad, and then don his apron and help set the type. Many a 
small weekly staff operates in this fashion, though today most of them at 
least make a clear line of demarcation between mechanical and other op¬ 
erations. 

If the business operations are split off as a separate department, the 
same doubling up may be found. Here one man may handle all the adver¬ 
tising, both display and classified, and in his spare time keep the books, 
send out the bills, purchase supplies, supervise the carriers, make up cir¬ 
culation lists and handle the mailing, and attend to many other details, in¬ 
cluding the making up of the payrolls. 

Many veteran editors consider the experience of a few years on a 
weekly the best possible training for anyone intending to make newspaper 
work his career, because the trainee gets a chance at many jobs. 

The weekly has been discussed at this length because the same type of 
organization will prove practicable in lining up the staff for your student 
paper. 

Planning Youb Staff 

On page 33 you will find a chart showing a possible staff organization 
for a student paper in a school of 1000 students. According to the size 
of your school and the facilities available, alterations can be made in the 
arrangement shown in this chart. With a small staff, some of these activi¬ 
ties will have to be combined. With a larger one, you may be able to 
branch out. The organization will be simplified, however, if the staff is 
planned from the beginning. Put the plan on paper and on display so that 
any staff member can see at a glance how he fits into the overall picture. 

Remember that a student organization should be simple. Officers or 
titles should not be created unless they are needed. Too many student pa¬ 
pers stagger under the burden of wholly unnecessary editors, such as 
stamp editors and joke editors. 

Compare the chart on page 33 with the one on page 17. You will see 
that a great many activities have been combined in the chart for the stu¬ 
dent pubheation. The projected plan for your staff will be much simpler 
than that of the daily. Note that in the chart on page 33 the source of 
authority is the adviser, who in turn acts for the supervisors, or members 
of the school board. Assuming that members of the school board may be 
compared to the owners of a newspaper (though the real owners are the 
taxpayers to whom the board members are responsible), you will see that 
the adviser holds the cooibined jobs of publisher and general manager. 
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TYPICAL ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP OF SCHOOL PAPER 
IN SCHOOL OF 1000 STUDENTS 



The adviser is usually a member of the faculty, chosen because of expe¬ 
rience, training, or aptitude in the field of journalism. The adviser’s imme¬ 
diate lieutenants are the editor in ehief and the business manager. 

The top editorial and business positions on a student publication are 
generally filled from the ranks of candidates who have proved their worth 
by apprenticeship. Editors have served suecessfully as reporters, copy 
editors, and sometimes as page editors. Business managers, advertising 
managers, and eirculation managers have gained their experience by long 
application to the detailed duties of those departments. 


The Editorial Departments 


The Student Editor 

The student who, after some experience in gathering, writing, and 
processing news, comes to the post of editor will be in eharge of the work 
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of the editorial staff. The job of assigning beats luid special stories may 
be delegated to his managing editor, who, with the rest of the staff, assists 
the editor and the adviser in discharging these three continuing respon¬ 
sibilities: 

1. Taking pains to see that the staff works as a staff and not as a group 
of uncoordinated individuals of varying abilities 

2. Planning each issue in advance 

3. Supervising the actual make-up of the papt'r 

Thus the student editor performs many of the functions of the editor in 
chief, managing editor, news editor, and city editor of a metropolitan 
daily. 

The Managing Editor 

One of the responsibilities of the managing editor is to make assign¬ 
ments for all departments but sports. He will also work closely with edi¬ 
torial writers, feature writers, and students who write criticism and what¬ 
ever other non-news matter the paper carries. He will supervise the work 
of student artists. Thus his functions will correspond to some of those of 
the managing editor, news editor, and city editor of a metropolitan daily. 

The News Editor 

The news editor will see that the managing editor’s assignments are 
earried out, and will know at all times the status of every story on the as¬ 
signment sheet—what reporter is on the job, how much progress he has 
made, and how much copy has been turned in. The news editor will su¬ 
pervise the work of copy editors, see that the proper headlines are writ¬ 
ten, and be responsible at edition time for all straight news copy. 

The Sports Editor 

The functions of the sports editor correspond to those of the news edi¬ 
tor. Occasionally on smaller papers the jobs of sports editor and news 
editor can be combined, and the students working as reporters and copy 
editors in the two fields will work as one group. Wherever possible, it is 
best to maintain some distinction, because, as you will see, the standards 
for sports and straight news copy are not precisely the same, and the stu¬ 
dent who becomes accustomed to handling sports copy will usually do a 
better job if he stays in that department. 
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PUotofiraphrrs 

On tli(* student paper, photographers will rarely compose a large group. 
For maximum efficiency, they should be recruited from students who al¬ 
ready have a knowledge of the art—hobbyists who have had experience 
in taking pictures. Since they usually have their own cameras, thev will 
relieve the eejuipment problem, whieb might be impossible to solve be¬ 
cause of the expense of buying cameras. But such students are usually 
few, and thus staff photographers .should be made available on call to 
both the sports editor and the news editor. Ideally, perhaps, picture as¬ 
signments should be made by the student managing editor. 

Reporters and Copy Editors 

Like their counterparts on the dailies, reporters and copy editors will 
work under the instructions of their immediate superiors. The reporters 
will either cover beats or go out on special assignments. Copy editors will 
be available, at de.signated hours on designated days, to process copy that 
has been handed in by other staff members. 

In schools in which the student paper serves as a laboratory to a strong 
journalism course, copy editors are advanced students who have per¬ 
formed outstandingly in classwork and on reporting assignments for the 
paper. Regular staff personnel of the student paper, then, are advanced 
and advancing students, who have one journalism course behind them. 
Under this system, copy editors often have other important authority. 
The adviser and editors lean heavily on them in setting the tone of the 
paper. 

Page Editors 

Editorial posts and assignments vary somewhat, too, from one student 
paper to another. Many student papers have adopted the page-editor 
system. Under this plan, one person may be designated as editor for page 1 
for an issue, another for page 2, and so on. The post of page editor may 
be held by different students from issue to issue. Credit is sometimes 
given these page editors by printing their names on the masthead, and 
sometimes their names are printed at the top of the pages for which they 
are responsible. These page editors often hand out assignments, check 
copy editing and heads, and assume re.sponsibility for the make-up of the 
page, under the supervision of the managing editor, the news editor, and 
the adviser. 
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The Business Departments 
The Business Manager 

The business manager will be responsible to the adviser for all the fi¬ 
nancial affairs of the student paper. His duties may be few or many, de¬ 
pending largely on whether advertising is solicited and whether the 
paper is distributed on an irulividual-suhscription basis or on a bloc-cir¬ 
culation basis; that is, whether students buy individual copies or sub¬ 
scribe yearly, or receive the paper as part return for a yearly activities 
fee. He will also, in consultation with tbe student editor and the adviser, 
deal with printers and engravers. HLs principal assistants are the oflBce 
manager, the circulation manager, and the advertising manager. 

The Office Manager 

On a student paper the duties of the office manager are considerably 
less varied than those of the office manager on a city daily. Only on the 
larger student papers is there a separate job of office manager. He may be 
given the power to spend money for minor supplies, and he usually will 
be held responsible for office equipment and its upkeep. 

The Circulation Manager 

The work of the circulation manager is to see that the paper is distrib¬ 
uted to its readers. In doing so, he will supervise the work of salesmen 
and carriers. He will be in charge of the annual or semiannual subscrip¬ 
tion campaigns and will largely direct the paper’s promotional activities. 

The Advertising Manager 

The advertising manager will supervise the soliciting of advertising 
accounts, will lay out the advertising pages, and will help and advise in 
the making up of individual ads. He will keep prospect lists up to date 
and will be in charge of the advertising department’s records. With the 
aid of the adviser, he will make up advertising-rate schedules and see to 
the billing of accounts. 


A Flexible Organization 


To sum up, the broader areas and limits of responsibilities for each job 
have been indicated. Every student who has a continuing responsibility 
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should he required to pull his own weight or turn in his oar and resign 
from the crew. However, a student should not be held within the narrow 
confines of a single area of assignments. When he has time, he should be 
encouraged to try his hand at other jobs. You don’t have to be an editorial 
writer to write an editorial. Even on .some of our best dailies, like the New 
York Herald Tribune, with expert editorialists on the payroll, reporters arc 
encouraged to try their hand at writing editorials. The staff organization 
chart indicates only the individual’s basic responsibility. Whatever else 
you do will aid in your advancement on your own paper and help to make 
you a better newspaperman or newspaperwoman. 

Getting the Work Done 

Editors of student papers frequently complain, “We have thirty or forty 
staff members, but three or four people seem to do all the work.” This 
lament is as old as the student paper itself. On-the-scene investigations 
disclose a familiar pattern arising from one or more of these basic faults 
of organization: 

1. Too much dead weight on the staff 

2. Duties of each member not clearly defined 

3. Student executives unwilling to delegate authority 

4. Top assignments given out on the basis of friendship, instead 
of strictly on the basis of ability 

Membership Should Be Earned 

Each of these points deserves discussion. Staff members who contrib¬ 
ute nothing—the dead weight—will be found in every school. They are 
the students who want the prestige of having their names on the mast¬ 
head of the paper. Once they have achieved that honor, they retire. 

Membership on the staff should be made an honor, to be earned. Some 
student editors and advisers have succeeded in cleaning out the dead 
wood and keeping it out by appointing nobody to the paper until, as a 
candidate, he has successfully weathered a trial period. During that time, 
he must live up to an established minimum of performance. As a reporter, 
he is expected to turn in so many pages of copy a week; as a typist or copy 
editor, he must work in the office so many hours a week. Turning in as¬ 
signments on time and getting to work on time are important considera¬ 
tions. 
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Hi-Pal, Cathedral High School, Denver, Colorado 

Three young journalists from Colorado prove their worth in winning top ratings at 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association convention. 


Kvertjhodtj Should Have a Job 

Editors should make sure that each persoii on the staff has at least one 
steady, continuing assignment. Other jobs can be assigned as occasion 
dictates. People cannot be expected to work if they have not been given 
a job to do and been told what is expected in such clear terms that they 
know exactly what is wanted. The student editor’s or business manager’s 
aim should be to have a job for everybody and all job areas assigned. 
Then he will be freed from the worry of detail and able to shoulder his 
real responsibility, which is largely that of seeing that the assignments 
are carried out. If the staff is large, the editor should not hesitate to give 
the assignment to two or three people. In this way he will be likely to get 
at least one competent performance, and he will encourage healthy com¬ 
petition. 
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Competition Counts 

For that matter, competition maintains interest in work. Advancement 
on the paper should be the result of competition. Everybody should have 
a chance at the good assignments, and those who do the best work should 
be advanced. The editor should not give all the best stories, the “plums,” 
to his best friend, even if this friend is the best reporter on the staff. He 
should be given some of the tough assignments, the stories that appear 
on the surface to be dull, and somebody else should have a chanc(; to 
write the review of the senior class play, the best sports stories, or the 
report of the senior class trip to Washington. If this frimid of the editor 
really is a good reporter, he will begin to dig below the surface, making 
page 1 “musts” out of stories that appeared at first to be routine coverage. 
At the same time, by giving some of the good assignments to the willing 
but less spectacular workers on the staff, the editor may discover that they 
are good reporters, too. They may need just that kind of encouragement 
to begin to write lively copy. 

Above all, the staff member in charge of assignments shoidd stick to 
that job, avoiding the temptation to save a choice story or two for him¬ 
self. His real job is to see to it that each member of the staff gets the as¬ 
signment he or she can handle best. 

Delegate Authority 

The more authority the editor can pass on into capable hands—and 
this is true not only of assignments, but of every other executive job on 
the paper as well—the smoother running and better the newspaper will 
be. This ability to delegate authority is the mark of the real executive in 
any line of endeavor. The true executive is so sure of his own position 
that he can afford to give others a chance to shine. 

Any business which is run with a heavy dictatorial hand is an unhappy 
shop. The successful business is one in which everyone feels that he is in 
some measure essential. This is especially true of the newspaper business, 
which is first and foremost a coiiperative enterprise. 

Rarely is a newspaperman who has made a name for himself a prima 
donna. The ideal reporter is a man who can get along with people of any 
race, religion, opinion, or economic status. If he cannot cooperate with 
his news sources, he cannot get the news; and if he cannot c'ooperate with 
his fellow workers, he cannot get the news into the paper, because he 
cannot do it alone. He caimot make the touchdowns all alone. 
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The Final Responsibility 

The adviser will be held accountable by the school board and the pub¬ 
lic for the student newspaper and for the actions of its staff. The honest, 
fair-minded student editor will always remember this. He will be sure at 
all times that he is exercising his judgment within the limits set for him 
by his adviser. 

Many schools give the student editor a considerable measure of author¬ 
ity. But authority must not be mistaken for responsibility. Our very right 
to act is based on our being able to bear the consequences of our actions. 
But the student writer and the student editor are not in a position, emo¬ 
tionally, financially, intellectually, or in some senses legally, to bear the 
consequences of what they print. Should they, whether intentionally or 
without malice, print material which injures or embairasses any member 
of the community to the point of seeming libelous, as minors they rarely 
could be held accountable in a court of law. The adviser may be held 
accountable. 

Remember that you cannot assume your adviser’s responsibility for the 
material you print. If you deserve the authority you have been given, you 
will not abuse it. 


EXERCISES 

Part I—IndiYidual Assignments 

1. Make an organizational chart of your school paper. The chart showing 
the typical organization of a school of 1000 students on page 33, the informa¬ 
tion in this chapter, and the names of the editors and of the advertising 
and business staff on the masthead of your school paper will help you in this 
exercise. 

Note: If a student paper is not in operation in your school, draw up an or¬ 
ganizational chart for such a paper. 

2. With this new chart at hand, write a report answering the following ques¬ 
tions: 

A. Are all the essential duties to be performed clearly defined in the organi¬ 
zation of your student paper and is each one assigned to a staff member? 

B. What recommendations would you make for improving the plan of or¬ 
ganization of your student paper? For example, are more editors needed? 
Fewer? Why? 

Note; If your student paper is not yet in operation, describe essential du- 
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ties which would be performed by each person designated on the chart pre¬ 
pared for Exercise 1. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Is the student paper well-balanced; that is, does it devote sufiicient space 
to each of the different activities in the school? If not, what activities are being 
neglected, and how can you go about covering them completely? For example: 

A. Is enough space devoted to sports? Too much? Why? 

B. Arc there minor sports which are generally neglected, and if so, what are 
they? Is there enough reader interest in these minor sports to warraru 
regular coverage of them? 

C. Arc the editorials interesting, or do some of them seem to be written 
merely to fill space? What subjects not now generally discussed should 
be discussed editorially and why? 

2. Is the page of the paper a good size, easy to handle? Should the page size 
be retained or changed? Why? 

3. Is the type readable'? 

4. Is the paper well printed? How does the kind of paper used compare with 
the paper used by the local daily? If it is a different kind of paper stock, why 
is it different? 

5. Is good use made of pictures in the student paper? What kinds of pictures 
not now used would be good to use in the paper? 

6. What function does the student paper perform which is not performed by 
the local daily paper? 

Note: If the student paper is not in existence, all the above questions might 
be adapted in a class discussion of the general question: “Should a student 
paper be started in our school?” (Exercise lA would then become, for example, 
“How much space should be devoted to sports?” Others could be reframed 
similarly.) In exercises in the following chapters, a similar procedure could be 
adopted in approaching individual assignments and class discussions, if the 
student paper does not exist.) 
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Gathering the News 

At Bottom, All Reporting Is Interviewing 


^Nuat is a reporter? This question is best answered by picturing the 
reporter in action as tlic reader’s agent, doing for the reader many things 
which the reader, lacking time, or facilities, or specialized skill, cannot do 
for himself. The reporter works as the reader’s personal observer of events 
all over the world; as the reader’s collector and integrator of information 
from many widely-scattered soui'ces. He tells the reader what he has ob¬ 
served and heard, tells it as quickly and as succinctly as possible, since 
the reader, a busy person, has no time for long-winded, roundabout 
stories. 


Asking Questions 

In getting quickly to the bottom of things, the skilled reporter makes 
expert u.se of the .specific-question and specific-answer technique which 
was applied in Chapter 1 to another subject. 

A good reporter is, first of all, a good interviewer. In his search for 
news, he must know where to ask, what to ask, whom to ask. He must also 
know when, why, and how, for timing and manner of approach are also 
of high importance and vary from story to story. 

One could argue that every news story depends basically on the inter¬ 
viewing technique. Even a research story, for which no material is gath¬ 
ered by the face-to-face, question-and-answer process, can be considered 
an interview. The reporter who writes such a story has actually inter¬ 
viewed persons through the media of the reports, books, and other doc¬ 
uments in which they have expres.sed their findings and their opinions. 

Certainly any story which involves people is written only after an in¬ 
terview or series of interviews. This holds true of the spot-news story, 
such as the account of a fire, or a murder, or a traffic accident. It is equally 
true of a feature story (see p. 260), such as a personality sketch of the 
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newly elected mayor of your city. It is true of the stories you will publish 
in the student newspaper. 

Beat Work Is Basic 

The reporter who covers the police, the courts, the city hall, the state 
house, or any of the other news beats, would be a slack reporter if he con¬ 
tented himself with accepting handouts and failed to ask questions. The 
handout is information prepared in news-story form and released to re¬ 
porters by an agency or an individual who is the source of information 
for the story. In digging below the surface of a news event to learn spe¬ 
cifically what happened, to whom it happened, when, where, why, and 
how, he is forced to ask questions—^forced, in other words, to interview. 
If there arc questions to be asked, someone or something must be found 
to answer them. As will be demonstrated in Chapters 5 and 6, an accept¬ 
able news story is built to answer certain (piestions in the reader’s mind. 

The Reporter Follows a Tip 

A glimpse of the police reporter at work will show how he uses the in¬ 
terviewing technique. One morning at the police station he learns of the 
arrest of one John Doe, 29 years old, of 1716 South Street, on the charge 
of manslaughter. This information, with the name of the arresting officer 
and the time Doe was booked and locked up in a cell, the reporter learns 
from the police blotter (record of arrests) and jots down in his notes. But 
docs he wiite a story, or telephone one in to liis paper? Not yet; at the 
moment he has no story, really, but only a tip. 

He finds that the arrest grew out of an automobile collision. He already 
knows someone was killed, for the charge is manslaughter. But before he 
can write the stoiy, he has to know who was killed, who was injured, the 
extent of the injuries, where the accident happened, how it happened, 
and the extent of the property damage. He should know the names of 
both drivers and their passengers, their ages, and the addresses of every¬ 
one involved. 

He Searches for Details 

Much, but not all, of this information will be included in the reports of 
the investigating police. Perhaps in that police station, as in so many oth¬ 
ers today, there is a special traffic-accident bureau, which makes an ex- 
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Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 


Billy Davis, chief photographer for the Louisville Courier-Journal, discusses an assign¬ 
ment with Barney Cowherd (holding camera), prize-winning staff photographer. 
Newspaper photographers frequently fly to assignments. 

haustive investigation and report of such accidents. If so, the reporter s 
work will be speeded. 

In addition to his work at the police station, the reporter will check 
with the hospital for the latest report on the condition of the injured. He 

Here's how the New York Herald Tribune kept its readers posted on one of the big¬ 
gest stories of the year—^the New York water shortage—a big story because it af¬ 
fected so many people. The stories that were run day-to-day contain new informa¬ 
tion. This is possible through constant follow-up of sources of information. Note also 
how summary information was quickly given to readers by use of display boxes, cit¬ 
ing the amount of water consumption and the amount in reserve. This important 
information finally was placed in the “weather ears” on page 1. Feature stories 
are also developed. The interview with the rain-making expert is an example. 
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Water Use Up 8 Million Callous 
III Week; City V^ anied of Laxity 


Kpw Yorkm grew lax In ihfii 
on*(‘nation rlToits la't week anil 
wall I consumption Incica'^d for 
the nisi lime since caily Novem¬ 
ber Water Commissioner Stephen 
J Carney said yesterday Total (or 
the wcp^ was B68 000 000 aallons | 
uhich IS 8 000,000 gallons more| 
than «as used Ihe week before 

Readings yesterday showed that 
the water livel In the reservoirs 
*1 III dropped (or the Ihliy! conseru-! 
the day Pam and snow which (ell 
ovir the watershed area was ex- 
peilcil to bimg about some im- 
pio\ Orient but did not alter the 
fart that the situation is ‘very 
\iiy bad." according to the com- 
mb* loner 

Increased water consumption 
ia*t week appairnily oeruried be¬ 
cause some jirisons belie ed that 
recent lain and snow had eased 
th- shortage, ana hence became 
c»rrtc.s. he as id Except (or last 
week and a slight Jump during the 
•eoo.nd.weck of November, use e( 
water Ixas'dOcUiMd atcadUy aince 


Waler Shnrtagr 


iFIgunt /OP • • m y'Krrdavl 
boss In S4 houri~l34.000.000 
gallons 

Tout In tt«rage~109 774,> 
000 000 gallons (43 4% of ca¬ 
pacity! 

Storage year ago—206.130.« 
000 000 gallons (114% of ea- 
Pdiityi 

Reservoir capacity—7S3,13g.- 
000,000 gallons 


tlu start of the conservation cam- 

pii len 

Cains eailicr last week slightly 
n .(1 balanced Ireent loves so that 
vestc'dav moinlnx the reservoirs 
weir one hall of one pel cent 
neaicr capacity than thty were a 
w((k aso However it the sloiage 
'tstem la to be filled during the 
115 days which remain before the 
heavy summer demands begin, 
there will have to be an average 
gain Of 1^47,000.000 gaUolU each 
day. 


‘Dryest’ Thursday Urged Today 
As Water Supply Drops Sharply 


Comml' loner Stephen J Car¬ 
ney of the Department of Water 
Supply Gas and Electricity ap¬ 
palled to the public last night tp 
reverse ‘the dangirous tiend" of 
the last two weiks In which water 
eonsumptlun has steadily climbed 
to nuke t iday—Dry Thursday- 
Ihe drvi St (jf them all " 

After a day In which the water 
ness was pi imistic—a loss of 
231 000 000 I jilons fi om storage 
no prec.pilation m the watershed 
area and no lun-ofl from feeder 
streams bciau ,e below-zrioweath-| 
er frore evrrvthing tight—Mr | 
Carney Indicated that he feels Ihcj 
public Is tired of hearing about a 
"watir shortate" 

Wasteful practices were resumed 
on Jan 22 he said Since that 
day lunsumptlon of water has 
shown an average daily increase 
of 18 000,000 gtllons and little in* 
cretfo In storage lesrrvoirs has 


To herp ri alters infomied of 
Ihr trriou«nr*t pf Ihc walei 
shorlagc, ihe >cw York lleralil 
Tribune. brgiiiDing loilav, wiH 
publish uiih the wraihi r forecast 
on Page 1 the record pf each 
day's water slarage, with gain or 
loss from the prcsious dav. I 


tioti to Cl rate a Nr w England-New 
Yb<k Risources Survey Commis¬ 
sion to conduct a two-year study 
of wall r development in the seven 
.intes comprising the area were 
rivialed prematurily yesterday. 

Five Democratic benatois from 
the region got thrir sl.;nals cros-sed 
and introduced legflation to cre¬ 
ate such a Federal cummls,>lon be¬ 
fore (lie Prridint cot around to 
proposing the plan 7 he White 
House dl .closed that the President 
was preparing a message on the 
subject, but was unable to get It 
ready m tune to submit it to Con- 


3 Weslcheslerl 
Cities Act to Cut 
Usage of Water 

While PI.Ini, New Roehellcj 
and Yoiikrrg to Aid City; 
TliiirndayTo Be Dry Here j 

After a week of talks with offl- 
dais of the New York City Bureau 
of Water bupply. three Westches¬ 
ter County communities which get 
most of thdr water from New 
York City’s reservoirs ofllclslly 
joined yesterday the campaign to 
I educe consumption by their citl* 
sens 

The cities of White Plains and 
New Rochelle, which have a com¬ 
bined population of more than 
100,000. placed into effect city 
ordlnanres. modeled alter New 
York Clty'i water-saving rules, 
that ban water use for car wash¬ 
ing air conditioning plants and 
swimming pools 

The Common Councils of the 
two cities took the action at meel- 
Inxs on Monday iileht and ordered 
that the laws become cflectivc the 
next day Heretofore con-ervutlon 
mcasuies In the cities. If any. were 
carried out voluntarily by their j 
citizens 

Yonkers Adding Piunpe 

In Yonkers. Donald C. Wagner. 
City Manager, announced that 
Yankers will have in operation 
within the next thirty days three 
new electric pumps at pumping 
plants on the baw Milt River 
which wlU increase by 5.000,000 
gallons a day the amount of water 
that can be taken fiom the river 
> ThU will enable Yonkers to cut 
down by that amount the water It 
must buy from the New York City 
svstem which, in recent weeks 
totaled about eight to 12.000,000 
gallons daily, according to Mr 
'Wagner 

, The present pumping capacity] 
of the Yonkers station on the Saw] 
Mill River is about 17.000.000 gal* 
Ions a day Freshets occur fre¬ 
quently at thU time of the yeai 
In the Saw MlU River. Mr. Wagner 
said, adding that the present high 
flow In the river would permit 
pumping to be boosted to 33.000,000 
.■dim a day from the stream. 


Water Shortage 

trteuTft Inr » a m yttUtiiag) 

Total In storage —109.892.- 
000.000 gallons (434% of ca¬ 
pacity). 

Gain In 24 hours—118,000,000 
gallons 

Storage year ago—208.005,- 
000 000 gaUons (814% of ca¬ 
pacity). 

Reservoir capacity—353136,- 
000,000 gallons 


so small that the percentage of 
capacity remained the same—43.4 
per cent 

Mr Clark aald that it Is neces¬ 
sary now to gain an average of 
1.257.00(1000 gallons dally to (111 
the reservoirs for summer uiie 
Daily water use in New York Is 
I still climbing each day, Mr Clark 
said. “In spite of our appeals" He 
compared consumption on Sunday 
of this week with the previous 
week, noting thet this week 3,000,- 
“10 more galons were usea than 
i Sunday, Jan 29 

Holiday Thursday 
Snow and rainfall m the CttsklU 
and Croton watershed areas In 
the twenty-four hours ending yes¬ 
terday morning, he 'aid are ex- 
ipectcd to yield ultimately 1,150,- 
1000,000 gaUons In runoffs 
I For Dry Thursday htis week he 
I urged that industry make a "super 
effort" to conserve water, hbitlng 
that If it didn't, more restrictions 
mlpht be placed on commercial 
and industrial usera 
As an example of earelessneis 
of water usaxn b> business, be 

r itioned restaurants that persist 
washing dl-shcs with running 
I water 

On the other hand, he said. 
Information has been coming into 
the warier bureau that some luper* 
Intendeote In apartment houses 
were shutting down laundry faclli- 
tiei on Dry Thursday ITiU la not 
necessary. He said, adding that his 
department has never requeetofl 
such a conservation measure. 


THE VEATEEK 


Langmuir Tells 
How He Hopes 
To Make Rain 


Bcliovra Eiulrr'a .^tratiia 
CloiifU ('nil Be Marie to 
Give UpMoiKtiireConteni 

Dl lihlng Langmuir, who ^vas 
evolved the modem theory of lam- 
maklng by tickling hundreds of 
clouds and wauhing their reac¬ 
tions. said yestetday he would 
uige New York Cilv water officmls. 
to gc t&taited and gil started 
quick’ on ralnmaking te'tst 

Commenting on the announce- 
mert that Stephen J Carney and 
oihd city water officials would 
confci With lilm Wednesday, Dr 
Lancmuit said that there was 
pe.hvps 'tilt time to build up 
u.ov’ till*, wmiti In the water- 
slieds (eid)ng city reservolii Di 
Liti.?muit jfiade his comment’by 
teU phone fiom Schenectady 
wheie hr Is eunsultant to the Gen¬ 
eral fleetiic Company’s research 
labora'oiv 

Dl L.tnpmulrs emphasis on 
winter tcoU bi ought out a new 
a pert of hi., throiy the billef 
that lieavy •ii.stus clouds which 
spread out over wide arras in the 
winter &kv, can be triggered 
uniki reitatn conditions as well as 
the billowing cumulus clouds of 
summer His resenreb tests have 


THE WEATHER 


ToAsy. Rain !■ asomlng, ending la 
afleraoon. 


TtmvsnumVtrttrtor M*i «« Nla.SS 
T«S*| • Pr«to»l« Kuir Man . 4 ), MIb B 


Dapalkd Repo rt and Map—Page 14 
WSWIORK WATER Sl'PPLY (CALS ) 
Yerterdav . . 110,813,000 voo 


Cain for 51 Hour. I.SCS 000,000 


CitytoConsult 
Langmuir on 
Rain Making 


Serrely 3*Month Study of 
Process Raises Issue: 
Who Owns the Clouds? 


By Ben Price 

Dr Inrlng Langmuir. Nobel Priao 
■dentist who U an expert on arti¬ 
ficial raln-maklng win be consulted 
Wednesday by city water offlclala 
on the posslbiilty of creating sclen- 
tlflc downpours to replenish the 
reservoirs in the Catsklll and Cro¬ 
ton watersheds, it was announced 
yesterday 

The derision to consider the sci¬ 
entific approach to the water 
shortage was made after the city 
completed a preliminary study of 
raln-maklng, conducted in secret 
during the last thi months 
which showed ''fascinating" but 
"varying" results elsewhere in the 
nation 

Cautioning that the hiring of 
rain-makers has advanced only to 
ttie 'study" staec. Commissioner 
Stephen S Carney of the Depart¬ 
ment of Water Supply. Gas and 
Electricity, said that the question 
of producing artificial rain Is 
"highly controversial'' and requires 
extenUve legal Investigation He 
■aid that John P McGrath. Corpo¬ 
ration Counsel, now has all the 
data on raln-maklng from whlcli 
he can base an opinion 

Who Owna the CloudsT 

The rights of neighboring statee 
and the effect unexpected rains 
might have on them, plus the ques¬ 
tion of who owns the clouds in the 
sky are three matters that must be 


Day’8Dropl37,000,000Gallon9 
In Gty’g Storage Reservoirs 


*TMdlliig” Wafer Oaln 
In months past. Iw aald, mlUlona 
of gallons of water have been al- 


pnver height. 

la New York aty. Rdward 9, 
Clark, chief englnenr of the Bu-j 
teau of Water Supply, reported a 
"piddUni'* gam la the upetate n»-[ 
'unroln yeaterday. The lata ww| 


Drtailrd Report and Msp-Fage M 

Nkw YUKH HAvasvmv (OUW > 
YMtrres/.ieMS9A«9,Mq 

(UI pfT nal at •mu'WI 


The emount of water In storage 
in the city’s reservoirs declined b) 
137,000 000 gallons in the twenty- 
four hours which ended at 8 a m 
yesterday, according to Edward J 
Clark, chief enidneer of the De¬ 
partment of Water Supply. Gas 
and ElecMeity 

Mr Clark saw two reasons for 
the decline More water was being 
cd. he laid. and. because of 


dally averare that would be neces¬ 
sary to attain a normal supply by 
June 1 There woul'' have to be 
moif co-operallon. hs. said on the 
diy days the next of which will 
be Thursday 

Tlie Ashokan Reset voir had 65 - 
864 000 000 gallons in storage yes¬ 
terday and the Schoharie Resci- 
voir. which fkeds tt. had 1666 - 
jBOOOOO Their ombincd supp^ 
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may be forced to check directories for the proper spelling of names and 
for correct addresses. When the story warrants the n.se of photographs of 
the wrecked cars, either at the scene of the accident if they lu-e still there 
or at the garage to which they may have been towed, he calls his paper 
and asks to have a photographer sent out on the assignment. 

In print, his story may run to a column, or it may run to only a para¬ 
graph, depending on the importance of the details he has unearthed. The 
reporter will know by the time he has gathered all the information what 
the stoiy is worth in terms of space. Whatever the length, his method will 
be the same. 

Because of his complete familiarity with procedures and his personal 
acquaintance with the various officials on his beat, the reporter can fre¬ 
quently telescope this searching into a matter of mere minutes. But the 
point to remember is that after securing the initial information from the 
police blotter, every step he takes involves interviewing. He is constantly 
seeking out someone, meeting him face to face, or voice to voice on the 
telephone, constantly asking questions. 

In making an edition —getting the story to the office in time to bt 
printed—veteran reporters have on occasion resorted to the police short¬ 
wave radio to get a vital piece of information from an arresting officer 
miles away. Many policemen, when they have faith in a reporter’s integ¬ 
rity and good judgment, will cooperate with him to the extent of allowing 
him to use police facilities. 

In covering a flood, a famine, a big train wreck, or any other event 
which comes under the head of a disaster, the reporter uses these iden¬ 
tical proc'edures. The difference between a routine traffic accident and a 
disaster is clearly one of degree, not of kind. The disaster is covered not 
by one reporter from each newspaper, but by many; for not one story is 
to be gathered, but many. The main story may be written by one person 
from information gathered by many others. At the same time, in addition 
to the main story, there may be several others covering different aspects 
of the disaster. Common examples are the personalized eyewitness stories 
told to reporters by survivors. Always, however, the interview provides 
the substance of the story. 

Police news and news of disasters and most other types of spot news 
have little place, if any, in the student publication. Where, then, does all 
this material on the police reporter apply? The answer is that the police 
reporter uses the same interviewing technique that is required for the 
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The New York Times 


A Times reporter interviews a construction worker (sand-hog) during the building 
of the Brooklyn-Bottery Tunnel. Newspaper assignments take reporters wherever 
man can go, show them sights as strange as any in fiction. 

Story about the senior class play, or the new books added to the library, 
or a school personality, or any of the thousand and one other subjects 
newsworthy in the student publication. 

The same technique, too, is used by the writers whose hy-lines appear 
regularly on articles in Colliers, the Saturday Evening Post, and other 
magazines with a mass circulation. In fact, many of these writers served 
their apprenticeships on newspapers and were known as expert inter¬ 
viewers. “By-line” is the newspaper and magazine term for the line which 
appears under the headline or title to identify the writer. 

Prepare for the Interview 

The interviewing process, as applied to spot news, must be catch as 
catch can. Obviously, when working on a three-alarm fire, the reporter 
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has no time to arrange an interview with the fire chief in advance. He 
talks with any fireman who has time to talk at the scene. Eventually he 
will probably get a chance to talk to the chief or one of his assistants. 
Meanwhile, he will be picking up other angles by talking with nearby 
property owners, with policemen on the spot, with bystanders, with tlu.' 
injured, with tenants evacuated from the burning building. 

But if the reporter is merely preparing to write a routine story on fire- 
prevention week, he arranges an interview with the fire chief. Every re¬ 
porter, when time permits, arranges for and prepares an interview well in 
advance. If there is any secret at all to successful interviewing, it is ad¬ 
vance preparation. 

On the student publication, there should always be time for prepara¬ 
tion. You will be publishing weekly instead of daily, and most of the 
stories used will be predictable; that is, you will know well in advance 
of edition time what stories you will want. In preparing for such stories, 
the professional reporter has developed a standard method of procedure. 

Follow This Formula 

In brief outline, the reporter who wants to write a personality hiature 
story, or some other type of story that will allow him freedom from the 
immediate demands of a deadline, follows this formula: 

1. He makes an appointment for the interview well in advance. 

2. He reads everything he can find about the person to be interviewed. 

3. He prepares a list of objectives to be achieved, in the form of questions 
to be asked; in other words, he decides in advance what information he wants 
to get from the interview. 

4. He is friendly and courteous throughout the interview. 

5. He allows the person he is interviewing to talk about any subject which 
strikes the interviewee’s fancy, but does not let the interview get out of hand. 

6. He closes the interview on a cheerful, optimistic note. 

Making the appointment well in advance has a double advantage: It as¬ 
sures you of the subject’s undivided attention, and it afiFords you ample 
time for your own preparation. 

You may, for example, be interviewing a political figure, an author, an 
actress, the principal of your school, a visiting celebrity, or any other in¬ 
dividual whose time is valuable. Try to agree on a time when the subject 
is free and on a place which is private. Frequently the best time will be 
in the evening, and the best place the subject’s home or hotel room. 
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Cormilt Reference Rooks 

Suppose, for the purpose of illustration, you are interviewing a top¬ 
flight golf professional, an alumnus of your school. Your first job after ar¬ 
ranging for the interview is to brush up on the details of his record. What 
tournaments has he won this season? What others has he placed high in? 
What were his best rounds? What does his all-time record show? What 
were the biggest triumphs in his career? What is his special distinction in 
the game? Is he an especially long driver or accurate putter? 

Use the Newspaper Morgue 

Where do you get this information? Your local daily paper can help 
you. Ask the .sports editor for the privilege of examining what the morgue 
holds on the golfer. (“Morgue” is a newspaper term for library or refer¬ 
ence room. In addition to standard works of reference, it contains files of 
photographs and clippings from newspapers, biographical data, and often 
confidential information about people of local or national prominence.) 
You may find the information you want in Who’s Who in America, in The 
World Almanac, or in a directory on sports such as the All-Sports Record 
Book, which you will probably find in the public library or in the local 
newspaper office. 

If you know nothing about golf, you will want to leani something about 
the game before you knock on any golfer’s door. Ignorance of the activity 
which made your celebrity famous not only can be embarrassing for both 
of you, but also can kill the interview. 

To summarize, this advance research will prepare you to show that you 
know 

1. The person you are interviewing 

2. His claim to distinction 

3. His recent accomplishments 

Frame Your Questions 

If you can, always memorize your questions before you appear for the 
interview. Reading them from notes may destroy the informal atmosphere 
which lends life to any interview. 

These questions should be designed to produce information you can 
get from no other source than the interviewee himself. Questions which 
can be answered from the records you have already examined add noth- 
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iiifj to )'oiir own knowledge of the subject, and niaj" make him feel that 
yon are wasting his time. 

Frame questions that cannot be answered by a simple yes or no. Only 
by getting your subject to talk freely and at length can yon hope to draw 
a living picture of him when you write. If your questions are such that 
the answers supply original material and hitherto unused facts, you will 
find your eventual writing job simplified, for you will be able to make 
your subject, in your story, tell a story that has not been told before. 

Here are some sample questions for the interview with the golfer; 

“What about that time when you were three holes behind on the twelfth at 
the Inverness tournament and came through to win the match one-up on the 
eighteenth? How did you feel? What caused you to steady down, when many 
a golfer would have fallen apart altogether and blown the game right there?” 

“What was your toughest match, and who was your toughest opponent?” 

“What was the hardest course you ever played, and why?” 

Since he is an alumnus of your school, you might ask: “Was there any 
other sport you played while in school which may have helped to improve 
your golf game?” 

Other questions about the school or the community may set him to 
reminiscing. He may comment on changes that have taken place in the 
city or in the school since he was a student, or he may tell you what his 
favorite studies were. Such details will add color to your story. 

Some questions, too frequently asked in interviews, might well be elim¬ 
inated altogether. When interviewing a stranger in town who arrived 
three days before your interview, you will get nothing but trite answers 
if you ask him what he thinks of your community. At long last, ship-news 
reporters for the New York papers have ceased to ask visiting Europeans 
what they think of New York’s skyline. Such questions waste the inter¬ 
view. 


Carrying on the Interview 
'Note Taking Is Safest 

There are those who insist that no vmtten notes should be taken during 
an interview. The process, they say, always “hardens” the interview by 
putting .the subject on guard, reminding him unnecessarily that he is 
speaking for publication. 
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Wide World Photos 


Reporters capture Secretary of State Dean Acheson as he leaves the House Office 
Building after a conference with thirty Republican Congressmen on America's for¬ 
eign policy. The Secretary’s smile and those of the reporters reflect the cordial 
atmosphere that prevails between government officials and experienced newspa¬ 
permen, even when the latter represent papers hostile to the Administration. 

Those who favor taking notes argue that seeing you write down the 
answers builds the interviewee’s eonfidence in your good faith. The sub¬ 
ject will speak more freely, they say, because he knows he will be quoted 
accurately. 

It works both ways. A reporter who can work accurately without notes 
can focus his attention on the personality and mannerisms of the person 
he is interviewing. In turn, not being reminded every moment that he is 
speaking for publication, the subject may speak without reservation. But 
on the other hand, ct'itaiii pr()fe.s.sional men such as scientists, doctors, 
engineers, and technicians, are more at ea.se when written notes are taken, 
for they feel assured that they are being quoted verbatim. And finally, 
some persons in important or vulnerable positions, such as heads of states, 
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will not answer questions or grant interviews at all unless the questions 
are submitted in writing in advance. No additional questions are allowed 
during the interview, and frequently the answers are handed to the re¬ 
porter in writing. When this happens, the only profit the reporter can 
gain from the interview is the opportunity to see the great man in person, 
so that later he can describe his physical appearance, his dress, his voice 
when he said hello and good-by, and the strength or weakness of his grip, 
if he favored the reporter with a handshake. 

Many expert and veteran reporters took copious notes as beginners. 
Gradually they developed a system of shorthand notes in which they 
jotted down key words only, and eventuallv they dispensed with notes 
altogether, except when recording statistics. 

Use Direct Quotes 

In general, you would do well to stick to the practice of note taking 
until you have done enough interviewing to feel confident of your ability 
to rely on memory. Considerable experience in interviewing is required 
before a reporter can depend on his memory to reproduce the subject s 
words exactly for direct quotation. And on this subject of quotes, it can 
be said generally that the more direct quotes in the story, the better the 
story. Indirect quotes and description slow down the story. This is triu* in 
other forms of writing as well. Compare the old-fashioned novelist who 
ground out page after page of involved description with the modern 
writer who speeds action with dialogue. Your story will be easier to write 
and more convincing to the reader if you can make your subject speak for 
and about himself in his own words. 

Keep the Interview Alive 

A young reporter sat at a restaurant table in an Eastern city, interview¬ 
ing a motion-picture star who, with his mother, happened to be passing 
through town. The reporter had had no time to prepare the interview, but 
he knew enough about the star and his career to make a beginning. The 
year was 1940, World War II was going on, and Congress had just passed 
the law requiring all Americans between 21 and 31 to register for selec¬ 
tive service. 

The star's favorite motion-picture roles, his favorite food, favorite sport, 
views on marriage, and plans for the immediate future were covered in 
detail. The interview beggn to lag. The reporter knew there were other 
questions he wanted to ask but was at a loss for the moment to think of 
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any. He^ was still feeling for a lead (see Chapter 5) to the story he had to 
write. To give himself time to think, he asked a question at random; 

“And what is your draft status, Jimmy?” 

The Interview Freezes 

Silence. The star s mother grew rigid. A look passed between mother 
and son. The reporter instantly tried to break the tension by asking an¬ 
other question, something about Hollywood. The question was inconse¬ 
quential. So was the answer. And to every subsequent question the 
reporter got a polite yes or no. Physically, the star and his mother had re¬ 
laxed, but mentally they had not. The reporter knew he could stay as long 
as he liked—the star’s publicity sense was too keen to permit him to be 
rude—^l)ut he knew, too, that for all practical purposes the interview was 
ended. The reporter had killed it by arousing the mother’s fears for her 
son and bringing into focus an area of conflict between them. 

What the rcjporter didn’t know when he asked the question was that 
the star for some time liad lieen trying against his mother’s wishes to vol¬ 
unteer for service, to be rejected each time for some minor physical de¬ 
fect. Later he did get in, and climbed from the rank of private to that of 
a high officer, not on his reputation as a motion-picture actor but on the 
reputation he earned as a fighting man. So this story is not told in an at¬ 
tempt to disparage the motion-picture star, but to illustrate a prime dont 
in the art of interviewing: Don’t run the risk of freezing the interview 
until you are sure you have everything you will need for your story. 

The ([uestion about the star’s draft status was perfectly legitimate, and 
the reporter had every right to ask it. But even though he could not have 
known the attitude of the mother, he should have known that many 
mothers were disturbed about the drafting of their sons. He should have 
recognized his question as a dangerous one and postponed it until tlu^ 
end of the interview. 

Frequently you will have to ask dangerous questions, or those you 
know will embarrass the interviewee. But to keep the interview alive, 
you should withhold those questions until you know you have everything 
else you want. 

Always Be Courteous 

Visitors to a presidential press conference are often surprised to see re¬ 
porters from newspapers most sev(‘rely critical of presidential policies 
chatting amiably with the cliief exeeuti\f^ and other adniinistratior, otfi- 
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Brisk and efficient, also conscious of the dignity of their tradition, men and women 
of the Washington press corps interview President Harry S. Truman in a chamber 
of the historic former State Department Building, now housing the executive offices 

of the President. 
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cers. While iinderstandal)le, tliis surprise is amusing to aii)one who knows 
the newspaper business. These White House correspondents, all seasoned 
newsmen, know they are accepted as newsmen, who report news as they 
find it and are not held responsible for their paper’s editorial policies. 
They know they can establish their integrity without being surly. 

Student reporters, whose papers are not concerned with the high-level 
politics which creates enemies, should find it just as easy to be affable and 
polite. Almost always the person you are interviewing has done you a 
favor by granting the interview. Almost always a man or woman worth an 
interview is so busy that time spent with you is time that could be other¬ 
wise used to good advantage. Evidence that you appreciate the favor will 
make the interview go smoothly. The best way you can show apprecia¬ 
tion is by being cheerful and courteous. 

Of course, you should not carry the feeling of gratitude to the length 
of lapsing into an awed, embarrassed silence, of speaking only when spo¬ 
ken to. Such embarrassment is the mark of inexperience. It shows that the 
interviewer is thinking too much of himself and the impression he may be 
making on the person he is interviewing. 

Self-consciousness must be overcome, and practice in concentration on 
the subject of the interview will overcome it ultimately. The more inter¬ 
views you handle, the easier you will find them. 

Read the following report of a presidential press conference and notice 
the courtesy with which the reporters asked their (juestions. 

Truman Hits 
Possible Cut 
In Arms Plan 

President Expects 
Congress to Oppose 
Big Program Once 
Korean War Ends 

By Edward T. Folliard 
Post Reporter 

President Truirian took the lead 
yesterday in warning against a let¬ 
down in the Nation’s big arms pro¬ 
gram once the fighting in Korea is 
ended. 
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Background. 


The lead ends here with the con¬ 
clusion of the summary. 


How to handle silence: report it. 


Hf made it clear that lie expected 
trouble with Conpre^^ in this respect. 
H** predicted that u sincere effort would 
he made to block the whole thing and 
he pointed out that Cionpress has to 
appropriate the money for the hphtinp 
forces. 

Mr. Truman, talking to reporters, 
said that Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
exactly correct in saying that “the 
worst thing that could happen to us 
would be to let down oiir guard.” He 
said that Bradley was remembering, as 
he was, what happened after World 
War 1 and World War 11. He said, 
vigorously, that we can't let our guard 
down now. 

Other highlights of the President’s 
news conference were: 

He wouldn’t answer a cpiestion as to 
whether this (Government has given 
Gen. Dongas MacArlhiir specific in¬ 
structions to pursue the tuiemy across 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel in Korea, 
hut reiterated that the matter was one 
for the United Nations to decide. 

Nfit In Any Hurry 

He said he would not be in any 
hurry to publish the list of the Nation’s 
defense plants, as required by the 
Mc(Garran-Wood anti-Cominunist bill. 
He said such publication would en¬ 
danger the country, and he added that 
he hoped to persuade Congress to re¬ 
peal this section of the law. 

He hru<lu‘d aside all questions about 
“The Man of Indepemhuice,” a biog¬ 
raphy in which Author Jonathan Dan¬ 
iels quotes him as saying that James F. 
Byrnes “failed miserably” as Secretary 
of .State. 

He said that Gen. Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower was always ready to answer his 
call, but he had not considered him for 
any appointment recently because there 
is no position now to which he might 
appoint him. 

At the outset of the news conference, 
four questions about Daniels’ book 
were pul to the President. Asked what 
he thought about it, he said the book 
spoke for itself. Had Daniels quoted 
him correctly? No comment, and he 
wasn’t going to be drawn into a discus¬ 
sion of it. Was the book authoritative? 
No comment. Had he read the manu¬ 
script? A smile, but again no comment. 

Hopes for Satisfactory Peace 

Asked if he would comment on the 
**very much improved situation in 
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A question brought up on earlier 
statement. 


Background. 


The story goes back to the first ele¬ 
ment of the lead. 


Korea,” Mr. Truman said he hoped it 
would wind up with a peace that will 
be satisfactory to everybody. 

He said, in response to another 
question, that he knew nothing about 
any “peace feeler*?” from the North 
Koreans. 

“Mr. President,” a r<*porler a^ked. 
“has this (rovernmeiit {5iven MaeArthur 
specific instructions to cross the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel?” 

Mr. Truman said this was a question 
that he couldn’t answer publicly. He 
said he would give an answer at the 
proper time, and he reminded the re¬ 
porter that our troops have not reached 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel yet. 

“Do you consider that he (Mac- 
Arthiir) has the implied authority?” 
he was asked. 

He replied that General MaeArthur 
was under the direct orders of the 
President and the Chiefs of Staff and 
would follow those orders. 

Asked again if those orders implied 
the crossing of th(* thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel, Mr. Truman said he couldn’t answer 
that question. 

IJ. N. IVliiHt Ac;t First 

Keminded that he said last week 
that the matter of crossing the thirty- 
eighth parallel was something for the 
United Nations to decide, the Chief 
Executive said that this was corriTt. 
He went on to say that the U. N. 
would have to act on it first. He ap¬ 
pointed MaeArthur as supreme com¬ 
mander at the request of the U. N. 
The U. N. would certainly make a 
request of him if it had any further 
orders it wanted relayed to General 
MaeArthur. 

“'Fhere has been an interpretation at 
the State Department today,” a re¬ 
porter said, “that the original (U. N.) 
resolution gave MaeArthur the right 
to go over the thirty-eighth parallel 

if he deemed it necessary. Can you 
»» 

Mr. Truman, breaking in, agreed 
that the U. N. resolution was very 
broad. 

The President was asked if, in view 
of the turn of events in Korea, he 
might play a more active role in the 
1950 political campaign. 

He said that he couldn’t answer— 
that the matter is not settled and that 
a tremendous job li<‘s ahead in con¬ 
nection with the defense program. 
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Least important element, not in¬ 
cluded in the lead summary. 


Sincere EfTort; to Block 

“Do you anticipate any Jrltinj; up 
at all in this country’s defense fol- 
lowinf; the end of the Kori*an war?” 
a reporter inquired. 

Mr. Truman said that there would 
he a sincere effort to block the whole 
thing, but he hoped it would not he 
successful. No, he said, the Adminislra- 
tion would not let down in its efforts 
a hit, hut I hat money would he neces¬ 
sary and this had to be appropriated 
by Congress. 

“Where do you expect that sincere 
effort to come from?” a reporter asked. 

Surprised, the President asked: 
Where does it usually eome from? 
How long, he asked of the rep(»rli*r, 
amidst laughter, have you been in this 
town? He then pointed out that there 
was terrifie opposition in the very last 
session. 

Mr. Truman said that he had rec«*ived 
many letters and telegrams on his veto 
of the MeCarran anti-Comrnuni‘<t bill, 
most of them favorable. He said, in 
response to a (piestion, that he would 
carry oul the law as it is on the books, 
adding that he was sworn to do this. 
A moment later, however, he said he 
would be in no hurry to carry out the 
provision that the Pentagon publish a 
list of defense plants. 

He was asked if William M. Boyle, 
now in the hospital, woud be replaced 
as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Bill Boyle, the President replied, 
would be back on the job in a week 
or two and just as good as ever. 


Follow the Ball 

Occasionally you will find an interview succeeding beyond your expec¬ 
tations. Because good publicity is vital to celebrities, and because some of 
them have been interviewed so often they know what makes a good in¬ 
terview better than many reporters, they will do their best to help you 
get your story. 

Such a celebrity is one of the foremost contemporary American ac¬ 
tresses. Scatterbrained roles earned her fame and fortune on the stage, 
and the same sort of conduct in interviews brought columns of news¬ 
paper space. Shrewd newsmen claim that beneath a flighty exterior she 
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conceals a sharp intelligence and knows that her antics always assure her 
a better publicity story. 

Wlien the person you are interviewing, like the actress, takes the ball 
in his hands and runs away with it—talks on and on, without prompting 
—let him. Only be sure that he is talking about something you want him 
to talk about, or at least about something you can use. But when your 
subject strays from the track too far and too long, be prepared to lead him 
back. Consult your prepared (juestions, choose one carefidly, and drop it 
into a lull in his monologue. You can do this without being rude, and with 
any luck at all, you will soon have him back where you want him to be, 
talking about the subject in which your chief interest lies. 

Whether the interview has been free and flowing or strained and diffi¬ 
cult, parting on a particidarly cordial note will leave your subject friendly 
to you, your paper, and your school. People tend to remember acquaint¬ 
ances as they appear and act in the last few moments of a meeting. If the 
interviewee remembers you pleasantly, this attitude will extend to your 
story when he sees it, and the chances are he will be pleased with what 
you have written. If you ever have occasion to interview him again, he is 
likely to greet you as an old friend. 

Is the Subject Hostile? 

As a reporter for the student newspaper you will rarely, if ever, have 
occasion to interview a hostile subject. If you proceed into professional 
newspaper work, however, you will inevitably draw such an assignment 
from time to time, as all newspaper people do. It is not too early for you 
to learn something of the methods developed by professionals in han¬ 
dling such difficult assignments. 

Consider Lincoln Steffens, one of the gi'eat interviewers of all time. In 
the course of gathering material for his articles on political corruption, 
which gained him fame as one of the foremost of the muckrakers, he 
sometimes went directly to the political boss to ask him how his graft ma¬ 
chinery was set up. This forthright approach of the disarming Steffens so 
tickled some of these bosses that they spent hours with him detailing 
their machinations, though they knew that what they told him would ap¬ 
pear in his magazine series, later reprinted as the book. The Shatne of 
the Cities. They refused only to incriminate others, Steffens reports in his 
autobiography, and they asked only that he refrain from quoting them 
directly. 
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The forthright, good-natured approach is as good as any in an awk¬ 
ward situation. You may be turned away without an interview, or you 
may have to undergo a disagreeable half-hour in the presence of a sub¬ 
ject who does his best to be unpleasant, but in either event you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you, at least, have not been rude. Moreover, 
frankness and good nature will always win more friends and morcj infor¬ 
mation than will brusqueness and ill temper. 

Remember These Points 

Each professional interviewer develops his own technique as he grows 
in experience, but here are a few tricks common to all—hints that may 
help you not only with hostile subjects, but also with subjects who may 
be shy or reticent for other reasons: 

1. Save your dangerous questions until the end of the intervic'w. Then if the 
interview freezes, you will have gathered enough up to that point on which to 
build your story. This is what the young reporter learned when he interviewed 
the motion-picture star and asked the ill-timed question about draft status. 

2. Appear to know less about the subject under discussion than you actually 
do. One of the best of contemporary New York reporters employs as his chief 
stock in trade a feigned ignorance. People he interviews frequently give away 
valuable details in explaining something he already knows in general. 

3. Keep the questions flowing, one right after another. You may draw a 
blank on question after question, but sooner or later you will hit on one your 
subject is willing to answer, and then you will be started. People who work in 
professions requiring the precise use of words will frequently refuse to answer 
a question which is merely close to the point, but will answer without hesita¬ 
tion a question they feel to be exactly pertinent. This is especially true of at¬ 
torneys, who will refuse to give a newspaperman approximate information, but 
will almost always answer a precise question. Sometimes, too, under a rapid 
fire of que.stions, a news source will answer one question involuntarily, and 
thus give away the information he might otherwise have withheld. 

4. Remember that a disagreeable question does not have to be asked in a 
disagreeable manner. One young newspaperman learned this principle in a 
hurry one day wlien he was ordered to telephone the publisher of a competing 
newspaper to ask if the publisher had sold his paper to a certain political can- 


News pours into the newspaper office from city or town, county, state, 
nation, and the corners of the globe, through the media of reporters* in¬ 
terviews, telephone, mail, telegraph, teletypewriter, cable, and radio. 
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didate. The question was prompted by the appearance, on the front page of the 
paper, of an editorial signed by the candidate. The question the reporter had 
to ask was a difficult one, for at best it implied that the publisher had thrown 
his integrity overboard. What made it worse was that this publisher had al¬ 
ways been friendly to the reporter, indeed had once helped him get a job. In 
opening the conversation, the reporter carefully explained that he was acting 
under orders. Then, and only then, did he ask the question. Not only did he 
get a satisfactory answer, but the publisher remained his friend. 

News 

What Is News? 

All reporting, as remarked at the beginning of the chapter, is basically 
interviewing. As also was pointed out, the careful preparation which pre¬ 
cedes the leisurely feature interview has no place in reporting spot news. 
You cannot stop to read up on the fire chiefs record on the way to a fire, 
and you cannot expect to get him on the phone to arrange an appoint¬ 
ment. He has other, more pressing, business at hand, and so do you. 

Even so, some questions can be prepared, some preparation can be 
made. Certain questions must be asked about any story: who, what, 
when, where, why, and how. The answers to these questions will deter¬ 
mine the lead of your story. The lead, and the questions which form it, 
will be discussed in detail in Chapter 5. 

Meantime, you cannot be expected to go much further in examining 
newspaper writing and newspaper work without facing the most difficult 
question you will have to answer in newspaper work. The question is, 
“What is news?” 

The question has provoked thousands of answers. None of the answers 
is completely satisfactory. 

Everyone has heard the classic definition: “When a man bites a dog, 
that’s news.” Few people, including newspapermen, know that the author 
was the celebrated Charles A. Dana, editor of the old New York Sun. 
Dana authored other definitions, less cryptic, less dramatic, but more sat¬ 
isfactory, and among them was this: “News is anything which interests a 
large part of the community and which has not been brought to its atten¬ 
tion.” But while more satisfactory, the definition is certainly not com¬ 
pletely accurate. For one thing, it is too inclusive. Go.ssip interests a large 
part of the community and frequently has not been brought to its atten¬ 
tion. 
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Wranglers 
To Sponsor 
Game Dance 

Frcmch Cafe Is Theni<5 
F«r Affair; Ruth iMakey 
Announces CommilLecs 

Plans are being rapidly completed 
for Wranglers* annual after-game 
<lanre to be held January 22 in Room 
170. Tlie dance is entitled “In a 
French Cafe.” Jim Stier’s orchestra 
was engaged by Tina Lazoff to play 
from 9:30 until 11:30 p.m. after the 
Oawfordsville-.Soiith Side game. 

Ruth IMakey is serving as general 
ehairrnan for the event. She announced 
that each girl present will receive a 
flower to wear at the dance. These 
flowers will be donated by Hoffman’s 
Florist Shop. Attendance prizes will 
also be given at the dance. 

Jack Armstrong is serving as pub¬ 
licity chairman and is assisted by Ivan 
Lebamoff and Ann Wichman. 

South Side Times, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

A straight news story based on a 
series of interviews. Which of the 
persons mentioned in the story did 
the reporter probably interview? 


Gossip Is Not News 

Although gossip is the chief stock in trade of some ex-vaudevillists, 
baseball writers, and song-and-dance men posing as news commentators 
in syndicated columns and on the air, their antics fail to convince most 
newspapermen that gossip is news. Sometimes the size of the headline is 
no true gauge of the importance of the item under it. By the same token, 
a strident voice pitched in an obligato of clattering telegraph keys and 
radio sparks may prove little except that a good sound-effects man is on 
the job. To hint that two celebrated screen stars are contemplating mar- 
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riage because they have been seen together in the same restaurant is not 
reporting the news. It is purveying gossip. When the screen stars apply 
for a marriage license, or announce that they intend to wed, that will be 
news. 

Similarly, a large part of the community is interested in comic strips, 
which thus would have to be included as news in Dana’s definition. But 
obviously these are not news in themselves, though they may become part 
of the news as they did when the creator of “Terry and the Pirates” left 
his syndicate and abandoned the comic strip, moving over to another 
syndicate to draw “Steve Canyon.” 

Plainly, no short definition can completely cover the scope of news. To 
define is to limit. News has limits. They fall somewhere short of gossip; 
but they are hard to establish. Perhaps the best way to define news is to 
describe it, to list its rather broad qualifications. Here are .some of them. 

'News Should Be True 

Within the limits of human fallibility, news should be true. The uncon¬ 
firmed rumor is not news. This would appear to be self-evident. But con¬ 
sider again the gossip columnist and commentator, habitually emitting 
Hashes, many of which are later shown to be quite unfounded. 

News Should Be Recent 

You are immediately interested in the results of last Saturday’s football 
game, and you want to read a full account of it. You are less interested in 
the results of the game the week before, even when no account has been 
published, since word-of-mouth reports will have reached you. A para¬ 
graph or two .summarizing the game will be enough to satisfy you. 

However, the delayed dispatch from other parts of the world may be 
weeks in transit, and still be front-page news when it arrives. It may be 
the by-hne story of a correspondent who has spent much time behind the 
fighting lines, and who now throws a whole new perspective on a war. 

News Should Have a Local Angle 

The nearer to home, the greater, usually, is the news value. For ex¬ 
ample, news of plans for a new school in your own community is of 
greater interest than news of a bigger one under construction far away or 
even in a neighboring community. Plans for a new school across the coun¬ 
try may be of no interest to you at all. 
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Yet, and this is a qualification of the general rule, if your school is pat¬ 
terned after one thousands of miles away, that fact in itself may be news. 
In other words, architectural comparison between your school and the 
distant school becomes news. The writer who can bring news of distant 
events home to his readers in terms of the effect of those events on their 
own communities and their lives can look forward to success in the n<*ws- 
paper business. This process, when performed .successfully, gives the 
news a local angle. 

News Sense Develops 

Some city editors like to insist that the good reporter must be born with 
a “nose for news.” What these editors mean, really, is that the indispen¬ 
sable element is curiosity. If you have curiosity, experience and concen¬ 
tration will develop your news sense or “nose for news.” But curiosity you 
must have, curiosity about 

1. people 

2. how thev act 

3. what makes them act as they do 

If you lack this sort of curiosity, think twice before embarking on a career 
in journalism. By itself, a desire to write is not enough. If you do have 
this curiosity, almost any other barrier can be overcome. If you do have 
it and are applying it now on your student publication, you will begin to 
recognize news when you see it. 

While a student of newspapers, you are also a reader of newspapers. 
Indeed, because you are interested in newspaper work, you will be more 
alert to news values than will the average reader. Take it as a rule that 
whatever interests you will interest a large number of your readers. The 
chief mistake of most beginning reporters is not in reporting events which 
fail to interest readers, but in neglecting to report those which would in¬ 
terest them. 

For example, a cub reporter on a small city newspaper was assigned to 
cover a society wedding. He was gone from the oflGce for four hours. 
When he returned he sat down at his desk and began to read an early 
edition of the paper. Finally his city editor called the cub reporter up to 
the desk. 

“Johnson,” he asked, “where’s that wedding story?” 

“There’s isn’t any story,” the cub replied. 

“Whaddya mean, there isn’t any story?” 
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‘Wasn’t any wedding. They fooled around for half an hour, and just as 
they were about to go in, the church burned down.” 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Make a chart showing the possible news areas in the school community, 
and listing a possible news source for each area. A news source could be a 
member of the faculty, or of the administration, or of the student body. For 
example, sports is a news area, but it also breaks down into specific sports areas 
such as football, baseball, track, sports for girls and sports for boys, and other 
subdivisions. News sources include the coaches for each of these sports, the 
team captains, and individual players. Files of newspapers might contain past 
records of the teams; and exchange school newspapers might tell about the in¬ 
dividual performance of rival players. 

2. You have been assigned to interview: 

A. The coach of the dramatic club about forthcoming plays 

B. The school principal about the trend of school enrollment 

C. The track coach on the eve of the team's departure for the state scho¬ 
lastic meet 

D. The superintendent about college choices of graduating seniors 

E. The vocational counsellor about job possibilities for graduating seniors 

who intend to go to work 

Draw up a list of questions you intend to ask each of these news sources. Ex¬ 
ample; If you were interviewing the school librarian, possible questions to ask 
might be the following; 

1) What new books were added to the library this year? 

2) How are the books chosen? 

3) Which are the favorite books of students? What generally and specifi¬ 
cally do boys prefer to read? What do girls prefer? 

4) Is the trend in reading tastes of the students toward fiction or non¬ 
fiction? 

5) How many students make a practice of using the library to prepare for 
their classes? 

3. Clip from your favorite newspaper the following: 

A. A straight news story 

B. A news interview 

C. A personality interview 

C^ompare these three stories in a brief written discussion. Be sure to include in 
what respects these stories are alike and in what respects they differ. Could the 
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stories be improved as lo organization, content, and completeness? If so, how? 
For example, do the stories lack information which you think the reader should 
be given? If so, what information is lacking, and how could it have been ob¬ 
tained? Is information included which, in your opinion is irrelevant to any of 
the stories? Would any of the stories have been improved by another arrange¬ 
ment of the material by the writer, and if so, by what arrangement? 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. From a newspaper or the current issue of a magazine clip three stories 
based on interviews with some unusual, interesting personality and bring them 
to class prepared to discuss reasons why the subjects of these stories were con¬ 
sidered worth the space. Do the writers of these stories succeed in drawing a 
distinct portrait of their subjects? What general picture of the subject do they 
leave in the reader’s mind? Could any of the stories you have chosen been 
improved, and if so, how? 

2. Clip three news stories which in your opinion would provide leads for 
personality-interview stories, if followed up by an alert reporter. Which indi¬ 
vidual or individuals mentioned in these news stories would in your opinion 
make good subjects for personality-interview stories? Why? Can you think of 
three principal questions which you would ask any of these persons in order to 
bring out the background for a good story? 

3. The instructor or any member of the class may pose as a visiting celebrity 
to be interviewed by the class. Each class member will participate by asking 
the celebrity questions designed to disclose information pertinent to a story. 
Then, outside class, each student will write a story to be handed in at the next 
class meeting. Possible celebrities to be impersonated are the following: 

A. a motion-picture star 

B. the governor of the state 

C. a novelist 

D. a heavyweight boxing champion 

E. a former student at the school who is now a member of Congress 

F. a housewife, mother of five children, who has written a successful play 
in her spare time 
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Writing the Lead 

The Lead Is Basic to All News Writing 


N OT every student of journalism—indeed, not every reporter—can 
expect to be another Ernest Hemingway. Anyone who goes into journal¬ 
ism today solely to serve an apprenticeship before he becomes a famous 
writer is being false to his employer and to himself. 

But the fact is that, beginning with the birth of newspapers, journalism 
throughout the world has consistently produced great writers. Perhaps 
the first really expert reporter in English history was Daniel Defoe, the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, which, like most of his other works, was es¬ 
sentially a reporting job. 

The world easily forgets that many celebrated authors were once hum¬ 
ble newspapermen. One of the greatest reporters of the lot, Rudyard 
Kipling, left us a token of his days as a journalist in the jingle which 
serves as the text for this chapter: 

I have six honest serving men; 

They taught me all I knew; 

Their names are Where and What and When 
And How and Why and Who. 

Understanding the Lead 
Leads Answer Questions 

Teachers of joumaltsm have found that succes.sful news writing de¬ 
pends on a clear understanding of the lead, which begins the story. 
(“Lead” is pronounced “leed.”) In grading student papers, some teachers 

An artist dramatizes the Five W's and the H. The news¬ 
man, his imagination less pictorial, thinks of these as 
people, places, times, events, reasons—and ways. ^ 
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weight the lead as 70 percent, counting the rest of the story, however 
long, as only 30 percent. For, if the student has written a satisfactory lead, 
he will usually finish with a clear, logical story. 

In Chapter 4 the interview was shown to be basic to all news gather¬ 
ing. In this chapter the lead will be .shown as basic to all news writing. 
The lead can make or break the story. It sets the tone of the story at once, 
and puts the essential information of the story quickly before the reader. 
Primarily the lead is written for the hurried reader. The scanning of leads 
and heads (headlines will be discussed in C>hapter 8) can give a reader a 
quick picture of all the essentials in the news. He can come back later, if 
he has the time and the desire, to read the full aeeounts. 

News writing is easy, onee you understand the structure of the lead. 

The Lead Is Simple 

The lead itself is simple. All you have to do is answer Mr. Kipling’s 
questions: Who, What, When, Why, Where, and How. 

To that list you will want to add one more question: Who Says So? 

The lead is the briefest possible summary of the story. What really 
counts is how you write that summary. 

Constructing a Lead 

The process of constructing a lead is best shown by demonstration. 
Suppose that your school, Lincoln, meets Washington in a football 
game this afternoon. As a reporter, you sit in the press box at the field and 
take running notes on the progress of the game. Your school wins by a 
score of 14 to 0. Touchdowns were made by Ted Watts, who broke loose 
around end for 56 yards in the first quarter, and Hobie Owens, who 
snared a Watts pass in the end zone in the final moments of the last quar¬ 
ter. As the game ends and the spectators straggle out of the stands, you 
sit in the lonely press box, facing your first real newspaper assignment, 
organizing and writing the story of Ae game. 

Ask the Questions 

You begin by asking yourself Mr. Kipling’s questions, plus the one 
which has been added: Who Says So. 

Who? Well, obviously, Lincoln and Washington. There are two other 
names: Ted Watts and Hobie Owens. Perhaps you can get them into the 
lead, too. 
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What? Lincoln defeated Washington. 

When? Yesterday afternoon. As you write the story, the game was 
played today, but the story will appear in tomorrow’s paper. To readers 
tomorrow the game will have been played yesterday, and so you write it 
as yesterday. Confusing? Perhaps it is, but you’ll soon get used to think¬ 
ing about stories as they must appear when they are read. 

Where? At Memorial Field. 

Why? Lincoln’s superiority over Washington at football. The Why is 
not always stated in so many words, particularly in sports stories. If this 
story is to appear in your school paper, modesty requires that you do not 
seem to gloat over your defeated rivals. You will do well to tell the facts 
and let the reader draw what conclusions he will. 

How? By a score of 14 to 0, on a 56-yard run by Ted Watts and a pass 
from Watts to Hobie Owens. 

Who Says So? You do, the reporter. (The reporter makes statements 
on his own authority only when the facts are clear and indisputable. In 
the stands today were 700 spectators, any one of whom would confirm 
the results of your own observations. Lincoln did win, and by a 14-to-O 
score. Hence you have no need to give an authority for your information.) 

Put the Answers Together 

Once you have answered the questions, all you need to do is put the an¬ 
swers together and combine them into a .sentence or a series of sentences. 
A perfectly satisfactory lead for the Lincoln-Washington football story, 
then, would be: 

Lincoln’s football eleven defeated Washington, 14 to 0, on a 56- 
yard run by Ted Watts and a pass from Watts to Ilobie Owens in a 
game at Memorial Field yesterday afternoon. 

This lead is simple, straightforward, inclusive, and crystal clear. It 
claims no literary quality. It is simply a summary of events that hap¬ 
pened this afternoon at Memorial Field. 

Improving tiie Lead 


Add Details 

Already you may be murmuring, ‘T can write a better lead than that. 
Of course you can. If you want to work for the school paper, you will 
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have to write a better one. But the difference between the lead above and 
the better one you would write is largely a matter of background, addi¬ 
tional information, and choice of words, rather than structure. As.sume 
that you have some additional information on this same Lincoln-Wash- 
ington game. 

Suppose your school, Lincoln, undefeated thus far in the season, has a 
chance to win the Tri-County League championship. In this game Wash¬ 
ington shows itself to be short of manpower. The Washington regulars 
put up a good fight, but their squad is small. Ted Watts, injured earlier in 
the season, returned to the line-up for tlie first time this afternoon. These 
three small facts supply the additional detail that wiU dress up your lead 
considerably. This time you write: 

Lincoln’s undefeated football eleven, sparked by the return of Ted 
Watts to the football wars, moved a step nearer the Tri-County 
League diadem yesterday afternoon by rolling over a battling but 
undermanned Washington team, 14 to 0, in a Memorial Field game 
enlivened by Watts’ brilliant 56-yard end sweep for one score, and a 
last-minute pass to sticky-fingered Hobie Owens for the clincher. 

Use Colorful Words 

Three additional facts, plus the use of c'olorful words, have dressed up 
your original plain lead almost beyond recognition. Compare the two 
leads to find exactly what happened in the process. 

Lincoln’s eleven became Lincoln’s undefeated eleven. Instead of de¬ 
feating Washington’s team, it rolled over its rivals. Washington’s team is 
now battling hut undermanned. The scoring plays, a 56-yard run by Ted 
Watts and a pass from Watts to Hobie Owens, have become a brilliant 
56-yard end sweep by Ted Watts, who sparked the team by his return to 
the football wars, and a last-minute pass to Hobie Owens, who now is de¬ 
scribed as sticky-fingered. And in addition, the reader learns that the Lin¬ 
coln team moved a step nearer the Tri-County League diadem by its win. 

The reader has reason to be grateful. You have given him a great deal 
more information than he could have got from the original lead. And, by 
choosing colorful words to tell your story, you have made his reading 
pleasanter. Not satisfied merely to inform him, you have undertaken to 
entertain him, which is permissible in a sports story but not in all other 
kinds of stories. 
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Earl Ruby (black suit), sports editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, discusses a 
decision vrith on official during a hotly-contested basketball game. 


Keep It Simple 

You may now be as dissatisfied with the new lead as you were with the 
first. “It tries to do too much at once,” you may say. So much detail con¬ 
fuses the reader.” . 

You are quite right. Your criticism conforms with the latest trend m 
newspaper writing. As newspapers reach for wider and wider audiences, 
they include among their readers people who are not prepared to blaze a 
trail through long, complex sentences. The second lead above, written 
not as a model but for demonstraHon purposes, contains entirely too 

much detail. , i j ^ 

The modem trend is toward simple, short, punchy leads. One promi- 
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nent Midwestern newspaper has gone so far in this direction as to elimi¬ 
nate the time element—the When —entirely from the lead. That paper has 
prpbably overstepped the bounds of clarity in aiming for simplicity. In 
speaking of its new and radically diflFerent style, the managing editor of 
the paper recently told a teacher of journalism that the cutting out of the 
When element in the lead was the only change of which he was doubtful. 

But avoid simplifying to the point of dullness. Nothing can hurt a good 
story more than flat writing, unless it is overwriting. The happy medium 
lies somewhere in advance of stodginess and somewhere short of flowery 
extravagance. 


Emphasis in the Lead 
The Emphasis Comes Early 

The important words in any lead sentence are the first three or four. 
They are wasted if you give them over to weak phrases. A good rule to 
follow is; Try to tell the reader in the first four words of the lead what 
distinguishes your story from every other story of its type. In other words, 
tell your reader as early as you can what made today’s football game dif¬ 
ferent from last Saturday’s or that of the Saturday-before-last. 

Place phrases and time phrases—always weak phrases—should usually 
be avoided at the beginning of a lead sentence. Where or When leads are 
appropriate only when place or time are the most important elements in 
the story. The news story which begins: “Last night in Fairchild Hall,” or 
“At a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association,” or “At 2 o’clock next 
Sunday afternoon,” almost invariably is a badly written story. 

If you memorize the ideas in the foregoing paragraph, and abide by 
them, you will be taking an important step forward in news writing. An 
examination of hundreds of student newspapers demonstrates that the 
weakest of all student stories are those which begin with place or time 
elements. 

Frequently one of the five W’s can be emphasized to give the lead dis¬ 
tinction. For example, if you see the Lincoln-Washington story as a tale 
of Ted Watts’ prowess, use a Who lead: 

Ted Watts, the star halfback who watched the last three T.inonln 
games from the sidelines, where he was confined by a strained liga¬ 
ment, made his return to the gridiron a personal triumph yesterday 
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by figuring in both scoring plays as his team downed Washington, 

14 to 0, at Memorial Field. 

A What lead would read as follows: 

A convincing 14-t()-0 win over a sturdy Washington team y(\sterday 
afternoon at Memorial Field brought Lincoln’s undefeated eleven a' 
step nearer the Tri-County League crown. 

If the second touchdown was the one which thrilled the crowd, a When 
lead may be appropriate: 

Just two seconds before the timekeeper, arm raised in air, squeezed 
the trigger, sticky-fingered Hobie Owens snared an end-zone pass 
from Ted Watts that gave Lincoln a 14-to-O victory over Washington 
in their game at Memorial Field yesterday. Excited teammates were 
pounding Hobie on the back as the game-ending report of the gun 
was heard. 

Rarely, but occasionally, the place itself may be emphasized. For ex¬ 
ample, suppose that Memorial Field is new, and that the game you are 
reporting followed a dedication ceremony. A Where lead might then be 
appropriate: 

Memorial Field, new headquarters of Lincoln’s powerful football 
Tigers, received an appropriate baptism yesterday when the home 
forces turned away the Washington invaders by the respectable mar¬ 
gin of 14 to 0. 

Frequently the How of a news story provides you with the logical lead. 
For example: 

Scoring one touchdown on a 56-yard scamper around right end by 
Ted Watts and another on a last-minute pass, Watts to Hobie Owens, 
the Lincoln Tigers blanked doughty Washington’s eleven, 14 to 0, in 
their annual game at Memorial Field yesterday. 

And occasionally the Who Says So, the authority, gives you a forceful 
lead. If, for example, there was doubt about an official decision in your 
game, the lead might read as follows: 

According to George “Speed” Swenson, former State College foot¬ 
ball great, who refereed yesterday’s Lincoln-Washington game, Hobie 
Owens’ left foot was out of the end zone when he caught a pass from 
Ted Watts in the closing minutes of the final quarter. 
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That’s why, in a game-end conference between officials and both 
coaches, the touchdown was disallowed and the ensuing extra point 
voided. 

Rejoicing Lincoln fans who left the stands celebrating a 14-to-O 
victory may be chagrined to learn that the final margin was pared to 
*7 to 0, but they may find some consolation in knowing they witnessed 
what has already become the most controversial official's decision of 
the local season. 

This last lead may help to dispel some misconceptions about the news¬ 
paper lead. Too often newspapermen themselves tend to look upon the 
lead as the first sentence of the story, or at most the first paragraph. 

Actually, the lead is the summary of the story, as was remarked early 
in the chapter. The lead may be, and frequently is, just the first sentence. 
But in a long and complicated story the lead may run to two, three, or 
more paragraphs. One Eastern daily once ran an involved story of a fire, 
in which the lead ran for a full newspaper column, or almost a thousand 
words. 

The only test for the adequacy of a lead, then, must be this: Does it 
give in summary the bare outlines of the story, everything the reader 
would want to know if he could read only the lead? Ideally, leads should 
be clear and simple and crammed with action; but no matter how short 
or how long, they must summarize the news story. However, you should 
always guard against attempts to jam the whole story into one summa¬ 
rized lead sentence. Distinguish always the lead sentence and the com¬ 
plete lead. 

Variety in the Lead 

The usual order of English sentences is that of subject, verb, and object 
or predicate noun or adjective. Many news leads begin with the subject 
of the sentence, but newspaper writers are not tied to that order. If too 
many subject-verb-object leads appear in the paper, the writing will lack 
variety. In illustrating one kind of variety, all the sample leads so far in 
this chapter were written from the same set of basic facts on one football 
game. Here are a few methods of securing variety in leads by employing 
grammatical devices. The game is still Lincoln vs. Washington. 

The Infinitive-Phrase Lead 

To stop Lincoln, you’ve got to stop Ted Watts. That would be the 
logical conclusion of scouts for future opponents of the Tigers who 
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Reporters crowd to the scene of action, seeking material for their leads. Newsmen 
here surround the sedan of John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, as the latter leaves a court session. 

watched the 155-pound, swivel-hipped halfback feature in both scor¬ 
ing plays at Memorial Field yesterday afternoon, when the Lincoln 
football machine ground out a 14-to-O victory over Washington. 

The Participial-Phrase Lead 

Led by Ted Watts, who streaked 56 yards around end for one 
touchdown and passed to Ilobie Owens for another, Lincolns foot¬ 
ball Tigers whitewashed a spirited but sparse Washington team, 14 
to 0, yesterday afternoon at Memorial Field. 

Dashing around end for a 56-yard touchdown run, and pitching a 
strike to Hobie Owens in the end zone for a second score, Ted Watts 
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provided all the scoring punch Lincoln needed to subdue a fighting 
Washington team, 14 to 0, yesterday afternoon at Memorial Field. 

The Prepositional-Phrase Lead 

Without the services of Ted Watts, swivel-hipped halfback, and 
Hobie Owens, sticky-fingered end, Lincoln’s football Tigers might 
have had to settle for a schedule-marring tie in their game at Memo¬ 
rial Field with Washington yesterday afternoon, instead of their 14- 
to-0 margin of victory. In two fast-breaking plays the Tiger stars 
translated a hard-fought, rugged battle into a shut-out for Lincoln. 

The Gerund-Phrase Lead 

Kicking extra points after touchdowns is getting monotonous for 
Jim "Automatic” Wysocki, who sent two more end-over-end boots 
squarely between the uprights yesterday afternoon when Lincoln 
downed Washington, 14 to 0, on Memorial Field. The markers were 
Nos. 27 and 28 for sure-footed Jim, who enjoys the peculiar distinction 
of being the high-scorer on a squad of triple-threat backfield stars 
without having one touchdown to his credit. 

The Adverbial-Clause Lead 

If future opponents of Lincoln’s Tigers expect to fare any better 
than did Washington’s doughty eleven, which emerged on the short 
end of a 14-to-O score in their game at Memorial Field yesterday 
afternoon, they’ll have to bottle up the forward-passing combination 
of Watts to Owens. The rifle-armed back and the sticky-fingered end 
combined to produce one score and dominated the drive down the 
field for the other. 

The Substantive-Clduse Lead 

That aggressive line play and alert pass defense will slow up, if not 
stop, Lincoln’s high-flying football Tigers, who usually play in the 
point-a-minute brackets, was demonstrated yesterday afternoon at 
Memorial Field by a determined Washington eleven which held the 
home team to a scant 14-to-O victory. 

You may secure variety in your leads in other ways, too. Read the fol- 

wing examples of good leads and notice the differences among them: 

The Familiar Allusion Lead. Everyone recognizes this reference, and reads 
on to see the application. 
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The old woman who lived in a shoe and had so many children she 
didn’t know what to do could, no doubt, receive sage advice from 
some Immaculatans and their parents. Statistics show that there are 
84 Immaculatans who come from families with six to 12 children. In 
this group are 42 families which have six children; 20, of seven chil¬ 
dren: eight, of eight children; nine, of five children; two, of 10 chil¬ 
dren; one, of 11 children; and two, of 12 children. 

—From Irnnuwuluta NewSy Inimaculata Iligli School, Chicago, Illinois 

The Background Lead. Using a prepositional phrase, tlie writer relates 
recent events to those of the past. 

In the lowest scoring game since they played Buckley in 1926, the 
Puyallup Vikings lost to the Sumner Spartans 9-7 in the play-off for 
fourth place in league standings March 4 at Auburn. 

—From The Viking Vanguard, Puyallup High School, Puyallup, Washington 

The Explanatory Lead. The writer shows a logical relationship between his 
story and a school program. 

In line with the program of the study of atomic energy at WPHS, 
i)r. E. F. Robacker’s E5J class has begun a project surveying the 
newspaper publicity of atomic energy. 

—From The Orange, White Plains High School, White Plains, New York 

The Rhymed Lead. Use this one sparingly, and only when it fits the stoiy. 

Sharpen your pencils, sharpen your wits; 

Bring out the hooks, or else call it quits! 

Yes, exams will be here next week! 

Wednesday morning, April 6, is set aside for English, core, and unified 
studies; Wednesday afternoon, modern languages. 

—From The Evamtoniany Evanston Township High School, Illinois 

The Proverb Lead. Usually reserved for features, this type of lead lends 
itself to all sorts of variations—even this one. 

“Like father like son” is a well-known proverb, but “like great- 
great-grandmother like great-great-granddaughter” isn’t so common. 
However it applies to Grace Guion, freshman, and her great grand¬ 
mother, Sara Jane Skinner. 

Sara Jane came to Whitworth, which was then Elizabeth Academy, 
exactly one hundred years ago when she was sixteen years old. 

—From The Whitworth Whistle, Whitworth College, Brookliaven, Mississippi 
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The Summary Lead. The lead provides the organization for the rest of the 
story. The writer goes on to tell in detail of the feats of the present members 
of the squad and then of the graduates. 

Two present members of the Washington track squad and three re¬ 
cent graduates won medals in the Junior division of the twenty-third 
annual Municipal Indoor Track meet at the Baker field house Ia.st 
Saturday night. 

—From The Washington Scroll, Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The Blind Lead. Names and affiliations are held over to the second sentence 
to keep the lead simple and free-flowing. 

Three Tampa bankers spoke to Plant business classes recently on 
the constructive idea of banks, their purposes, and the part that they 
play in the welfare of the community. 

These bankers were Richard Delaney, Frank Plumber, and Richard 
MacC^arthy from the Exchange bank, the Federal Trust and Savings 
bank, and the First National bank respectively. 

—From The Pep O’ Plant, H. B. Plant High School, Tampa, Florida 

Some Final Suggestions 

Special types of stories lend themselves to special treatment. For ex¬ 
ample, the report of a speech may well begin with a direct quotation, a 
significant sentence culled from the speaker’s own words. However, the 
quotation must be striking, and it must fairly represent the gist of the 
speech. Be careful here; if the quote itself lacks punch, leading with it 
only emphasizes its limpness. 

Wherever possible, newspaper sentences, and particularly lead sen¬ 
tences, should be in the active voice. “Watts passed to Owens,” is a sim¬ 
pler, more direct, and more economical sentence than, “A pass was 
thrown by Watts to Owens.” But avoid distorting the emphasis of the 
story by striving for the active voice. It is much better to write, “John 
Martin was elected president of the senior class yesterday” than, “Mem¬ 
bers of the senior class elected John Martin president yesterday,” or “Yes¬ 
terday the senior class elected John Martin president.” 

Occasionally, when the news of a story is extremely important, a flat, 
forthright sentence will serve as a dramatic beginning for your story. For 
example: “Lincohi High School will close tomorrow afternoon.” Usually, 
however, this device, the so-called cartridge lead, which surprises or 
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shocks or grips the reader, is reserved for h^atiire stories, which will he 
discussed in Chapter 15. 

Once the lead is out of the way, the rest of the story should be smooth 
sailing. Hints on making that sailing even smoother appear in the next 
chapter. 


EXERCISES 


Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Using the following reporter’s notes, write leads for each story. Write 
only leads; do not attempt at this time to write a complete story. Use only ma¬ 
terial necessary for the lead. In choosing a lead, you will be helped if you first 
arrange the notes to answer the main questions: Who, What, When, Where, 
Why, How, and Who Says So, Then, examining these results, you can more 
readily decide which fact or facts should be given to the reader first. An ex¬ 
ample of this procedure is given at the end of section A below. 

A. Annual senior class play . . . tryouts for parts next Thursday and Fri¬ 
day. . . . Announced by Miss Susan Arrowsmith, dramatics director. 
. . . Tryouts in school auditorium. . . . Title of play, “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” by George M. Cohan. . . . Rehearsals to start next week fol¬ 
lowing choosing of cast. . . . Play to run two nights. May 1 and 2. . . . 
Proceeds to go toward purchase of senior class gift to school. 

Example of arrangement of facts under the headings. Who, What, 
Where, When, Why, How, and Who Says So, Note that more than one 
fact can be grouped under any one of these headings. It is your job to 
decide which arrangement is most immediately important to the lead of 
your .story. 


WHO: 

(1) 


(2) 

WHAT: 

(1) 


(2) 

WHERE: 

(1) 


(2) 

WHEN: 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 

WHY: 

(1) 


The senior class. 

Miss Susan Arrowsmith, dramatics director (also Who 
Says So, see below). 

Tryouts for parts. 

The senior class play, “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” by 
George M. Cohan. 

Tryouts at the school auditorium. 

Play also at the school auditorium. 

Tryouts next Thursday and Friday. 

Rehearsals start next week. 

Play to be given May 1 and 2. 

Customary, since it is the annual senior class nlay. 
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(2) To raise money for purchase of senior class gift to 
school. 

HOW: This is a competition, since actors are to be chosen as 

the result of tryouts. 

WHO SAYS SO: Miss Susan Arrowsmith, dramatics director. 

B. Mr. James L. Woodman, professor of social studies, announces that his 
group of twenty-three students studying international government have 
opened a drive for books to be sent to the school children of Cherbourg, 
France, to build up depleted English language library. . . . Books in 
English preferred, but books in any language will be accepted. . . . 
Campaign will close three months from now. May 1. . . • Textbooks, 
new and used, are desired, but any work of literary merit will be ac¬ 
cepted. . . . Henry S. Sanderson, treasurer of senior class, was chosen 
by students to head committee. . . . First move in campaign to cement 
friendship between residents of Cherbourg and of your community. . . . 
Correspondence expected to follow. . . . Woodman hopes many other 
students will participate. . . . Friendship will aid students in study of 
foreign languages, and in understanding other forms of government. 

C. Annual trip to Washington, D. C., of sophomore girls studying govern¬ 
ment will take place January 27 to February 1. . . . Girls will complete 
midyear examinations January 26. . . . Forty-seven girls will make the 
trip. . . . Mr. James L. Woodman, professor of government, and Miss 
Annie M. Semple, home-economics instructor, will act as chaperones. 

. . . Girls will make the 196-mile round trip in chartered buses. . . . 
Betty Sarto has been appointed student chairman. . . . City tours and 
guided visits to points of interest have been arranged. . . . Group will 
stay in Bristol Hotel. 

D. Tri-County Scholastic Forensic League championship public-speaking 
contest will be held Friday night, January 23, at 8:30 in Municipal Audi¬ 
torium. . . . Speakers from ten colleges and high schools in Warren, Ful¬ 
ton, and Lincoln counties will compete. . . . Wendy Sampson, sopho¬ 
more, will represent Lincoln. . . • Also Thomas Warrington, junior, and 
Edward Sulzborski, freshman. . . . Last year s champion, Harold Schen- 
ley. Upper Fulton High senior, will defend his title. . . . Meeting open 
to public, students of all schools. . . . Warren College orchestra will 
play. . . . Refreshments will not be served. . . . Contest will be first 
ceremony in new auditorium. 

2. Identify the leads you have written above as to type {Who, What, When, 
Where, Why, How, or Who Says So), Now, examining the notes once more, 
write a di£Ferent type of lead for each set. That is, if your first lead is a. Who 
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or a What lead, write another which embodies one of the other approaches. 
This is good practice in rewriting, and is a common procedure on newspapers. 

3. Examine the front page of your local paper for three short stories with 
Who leads. Clip them, paste them on a sheet of paper, and rewrite the leads to 
make them What leads. 


Port II—Class Discussion 

1. From your school paper, clip and bring to class three stories in which you 
think the leads could be improved. Be prepared to state the reasons why you 
believe the leads are faulty, and to offer specific suggestions for at least one 
other kind of lead which, in your opinion, would improve each story. 

2. Examine and classify the leads on the first page of your school paper. Is 
there sufficient variety of leads to avoid monotony? If not, which stories do you 
believe should have different leads and how should the new leads be written? 
Bring the paper and your notes to class for discussion. 

3. From your local daily paper, clip the following: (1) an accident story, 
(2) a fire story, (3) an editorial, (4) a wedding stoiy, and (5) a book review 
or motion-picture review. Identify the type of lead in each. 
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Writing the Story 

The News Story Builds Logically^ Not Chronologically 


A COMMON belief about news writing, held by people outside of 
the newspaper business, is that all newspaper stories follow a single rigid 
pattern, and that this uniformity makes for a dead level of monotony. 

How valid is this criticism? The preceding chapter on the lead provides 
some answer. There, with the same set of facts, fowteen distinct types of 
leads were written for one story. With little additional trouble, another 
score or more of interest-stimulating leads could have been written. 

Sjscuring Variety 

Few areas of straight news writing, of course, offer the writer as much 
freedom of movement as the sports writer enjoys. The sports writer is al¬ 
lowed a special language to cover the special world of sports. A sports 
story was chosen for demonstration in Chapter 5 just because it affords 
so much variety. But variety is not the exclusive property of the sports 
story. Variety can be achieved in the writing of any other type of story, 
whether it is an account of a flood, a fire, a meeting, a political appoint¬ 
ment, or a stroll along the street. 

Look for Differences in Treatment 

Variety is seen 

1. In the work of reporters for rival papers writing about the same 
event 

2. In the work of the reporter who writes for the same edition a 
mimber of stories about similar events 

The first point can easily be demonstrated. Compare stories about the 
same event written by staff men for rival newspapers, such as The 'New 
York Times and the New York Herald Tribune, tiie Chicago Sun-Times 
and the Chicago Tribune, or the Los Angeles Times and the Los Angeles 
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Daily News. The facts will be largely the same, but the treatment will 
invariably be different. Practice in recognizing differences of treatment 
will help you to get variety in your own stories. 

Point two will come into sharp focus if you examine police stories or 
eity-hall stories or court stories in the same edition of any newspaper. 
Many of these stori(;s were written by the same person, either the beat 
man or the rewrite man. They represent a conscious effort to avoid mo¬ 
notony by providing variety in structure. 

^'Easterner” Beal Card 

Name; 

Dale: 

New.s: 1, 

2 . 

3. 

Features: 1. 

2 . 

3. 

The Easterner, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 

Some student editors moke sure that reporters remember to turn in tips 
on possible stories and features by distributing beat cards like this to 

staff members. 

Avmd Sameness 

The newspaper writer who handles even his routine stories in the sante 
way every time soon ceases to be effective. In writing for the student pub- 
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lication, you should be aware of this danger of sameness and strive to 
avoid it. Any event, however similar it may seem to many that have hap¬ 
pened before, has elements of difference. These differences will help you 
to make an outstanding story out of the report of a routine event. 

For example, the senior class dance this year is only one of many which 
have preceded it over the years. What are the differences? The size of the 
class, the .sponsors, the theme, the decorations of the ballroom? Perhaps 
the difference lies in the orchestra; or perhaps the lead of the story should 
he based on the fact that the same orchestra is going to play for the fifth 
succ*essive senior prom. 

The difference, after all, may be only in the way you tell the story. The 
facts may be the same old facts and the words the same old words; what 
counts is the way you put them together. 

Leads for a News Story 

The same experiment made with the sports story in the preceding chap¬ 
ter can be made with any other kind of story. In this chapter, you will see 
how various leads can be worked up from the five W’s and the H with 
another set of facts, outside the sports area. Remember: the lead .sets the 
tone for the whole story. 

At the beginning of Chapter 4, you read of the police reporter who 
learned that one John Doe, 29, of 1716 South Street, had been arrested 
for manslaughter as the result of a traffic accident. The dead man, he 
learned, was Ralph Forster, 36, of 173 Washington Street, who was killed 
instantly. Police claimed that Doe ran through a red light at the intersec¬ 
tion of Main and Smith streets at about 5:30 p.m. 

Who? Obviously, the answer to this question is twofold: Doe, the ac¬ 
cused; and Forster, the dead man. The death, however, is more imme¬ 
diately important to the story. Thus a straightforward, simple Who lead 
could be: 

Ralph Forster, 36, of 173 Washington Street, was instantly killed 
late yesterday afternoon in a head-on automobile collision on Main 
Street at Smith. 

The driver of the other car, John Doe, 29, of 1716 South Street, was 
arrested and charged with manslaughter. Police allege that Doe’s car 
ran through a red fight. 

Ordinarily, the reporter will not write such a plain Who lead when the 
subject of the story is little known in the community. Another way to 
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handle the same set of facts is to write what is called a blind lead, in which 
the subject is not immediately identified: 

A North Lansing man was instantly killed late yesterday afternoon 
in a head-on automobile collision at the intersection of Main and 
Smith streets. lie was Ralph Forster, 3fi, of 173 Washington Street. 

{Note pick up the second paragraph.) 

The police reporter would write a different sort of lead if either of the 
men were a prominent citizen. Suppose that Doc is the son of the mayor. 
Then the reporter’s lead will run something like this: 

John Doe, 29-year-old son of Mayor Charles H. Doe and Mrs. Doe, 
was arrested and charged with manslaughter following a fatal auto¬ 
mobile crash at the intersection of Main and Smith streets late yester¬ 
day afternoon. 

Doe, police said, ran through a red light, ramming head-on into a 
car driven by Ralph Forster, 36, of 173 Washington Street. Forster 
was instantly killed. 

What? The accident itself supplies the What. Assuming once again that 
the accident involves two plain citizens, the reporter might write the fol¬ 
lowing What lead: 

The head-on collision of two automobiles at the intersection of 
Main and Smith streets late yesterday afternoon resulted in the death 
of one of the drivers and the arrest of the other on a charge of man¬ 
slaughter. 

The dead man was Ralph Forster, 36, of 173 Washington Street. 

The driver of the other car, which, police said, ran through a red light, 
was John Doe, 29, of 1716 South Street. 

Admittedly, this is not so good as the Who lead. The diflFerence, how¬ 
ever, is a matter of degree. Either lead would be acceptable to any but 
the most finicky city editor. 

Where? The intersection becomes of prime importance if it should be a 
dangerous junction, known to be the scene of a number of fatal accidents. 
Then the lead might be: 

The Main and Smith streets death trap snapped shut once again 
late yesterday afternoon, when a two-car collision resulted in the 
death of one of the drivers and the arrest of the other on a charge of 
manslaughter. 
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Yesterday’s was the fifth fatality at this intersection in as many 
months. The victim was Ralph Forster, 36, of 173 Washington Street, 
instantly killed when his car was virtually demolished. In charging 
John Doe, 29, of 1716 South Street, with manslaughter, police alleged 
Doe ran through a red light. 

When? The When lead is justified only wlieii the time element is the 
most challenging single fact in the story. For example, in the following 
lead, the When factor may be considered the cau.se of the accident: 

A scant 10 minutes after city engineers blocked oil one side of 
Smith Street, between First and Main, for repairs yesterday after¬ 
noon, a head-on automobile collision at the Main and Smith streets 
inters(iction caused the death of one driver and brought about the 
arrest of the other on a charge of manslaughter. 

The dead man is Ralph Forster, 36, of 173 Washington Street. Held 
for appearance in court was John Doe, 29, of 1716 South Street. Police 
charg(? that Doe ran through a stop flag held by a watchman direct¬ 
ing traffic in alternate one-way flow through the lane left open by the 
con.struction project. Doe’s car, traveling at high speed, they said, 
rammed head-on into For.sters when it was only part-way through 
the intersection. 

Why? For the answer to this question the reporter would again have to 
look to the cause of the accident. Once he knew the cause, or even had a 
police theory as to the cause, the lead might be: 

Defective brakes were blamed for a fatal automobile collision at the 
bii.sy intersection of Smith and Main .streets late yesterday afternoon, 
when Ralph Fonster, 36, of 173 Washington Street, was instantly 
killed. 

Police are holding John Doe, 29, of 1716 South Street, on a charge 
of manslaughter. They charged Doe ran through a red light to ram 
Forster’s car head-on. 

How? The above lead could also serve as a How lead, but the reporter 
could easily write another in that category if he had the facts to war¬ 
rant it: 

His neck broken when the car he was driving and another auto¬ 
mobile collided at Smith and Main streets, Ralph Forster, 36, of 173 
Washington Street, was instantly killed yesterday afternoon. 
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Arrested on a charge of manslaughter, John Doe, 29, of 1716 South 
Street, told police the accident was caused by a faulty traffic light. 

Careful Reporong 

Note that in all the leads above, the reporter is careful not to place 
blame directly on anyone. He is always careful in stories of this type. If 
he is well trained, he will never state flatly that Doe's car rammed the 
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otlier, but will content himself with saying that the cars collided. He will 
quote the police as making certain charges, but he will let his readers 
know that these are police claims, and not his or his paper’s. Here is the 
importance of the seventh question, added to Mr. Kipling’s six in the pre- 
ceding chapter: Who Says So? By quoting the police he achieves two 
ends: 

1. He reminds his readers that the quoted material is a claim and not 
yet an estabhshed fact. 'The reader, recognizing that in this country a 
man is presumed innocent imtil proved guilty at a fair trial in the courts, 
suspends judgment. 
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2. lie protects himself and liis paper in the event of a libel suit to the 
extent that he has indicated good faith. 

BumniNG THE Stohy from the Top 

Although news-story leads do not fall into a single rigid pattern, they 
do follow a eertain basic technique, and so does the whole news story. 
A closer examination of lead and story will .show that the story builds 
from the lead down, from the most significant to the least significant de¬ 
tails. Two very sound reasons are behind this sort of organization: 

1. The reading habits of the American public. 

2. Make-up emergencies which sometimes force the last-minute cutting 
of a story to fit a space. Already set in type, the story is cut by the elim¬ 
ination of the last few paragraphs. 

The average daily newspaper contains many thousands of words. Read¬ 
ing every word would take a great deal of time. Consider a great metro¬ 
politan newspaper, for example the Sunday edition of The New York 
Times. How many readers, do you think, can spend the hours—indeed, 
the days—^necessary to examine every word of this mammoth newspaper; 
the summaries and details of the news from far and near, the full texts of 
important documents and speeches, the analyses of the news, the special 
features? Very few indeed. 

Newspaper editors know this. They know that there is further competi¬ 
tion for the reader’s leisure from radio, television, magazines, theaters, 
books, sports. They know that the reader forms a habit of scanning his 
newspaper, reading headlines here, a lead paragraph or two there, skip¬ 
ping whole pages in some sections, according to his special interests; and, 
again according to those interests, .settling down to read certain stories in 
full. Some may read every word printed about the United Nations; others 
concentrate on the sports page; still others devour the financial section. 
Thus the news story must be written: 

1. To give the hasty reader the essential facts, without distortion, in the 
headline and the first few paragraplis. 

2. To give additional details in descending order of importance for 
the reader whose interest in that particular story is high. 

Stories of events all over the world compete for space in the paper. 
Frequently newsworthy stories have to be reduced on the copy desk. In 
cutting these stories, the skillful copy editor will trim evenly throughout, 
in an effort to keep essential information intact. But once the story leaves 
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that desk and is set in type, no time remains to exercise such care in cut¬ 
ting. In the composing room, when the need for cutting arises, there is 
only one answer to the problem, only one rule: Cut from the bottom. 

Cutting from the Bottom 


When the story appears in print, liowever, it must be complete to the 
point where it was cut, even if the cut comes at the end of the first para¬ 
graph. The news writer knows and heeds this rule when he prepares his 
story. 


A B 



This method of organizing a news story is generally identified as the 
inverted pyramid style of news writing. (See Fig. A.) Draw that figure on 
any well-written news story and you will see that the base falls on the 
lead, or top, of the story, where the heaviest content of information is to 
be found. The information content gradually dwindles until the very end 
of the story, at the apex of the inverted triangle. 

Another form of writing, the essay, might be represented by a rectangle. 
(See Fig. B.) No attempt is made to bunch factual content. Information 
is distributed evenly throughout the essay, and the reader can expect no 
immediate summary. 

Still another form of writing, the short story, might be represented 
graphically by the conventional triangle. (See Fig. C.) Here it is common 



practice to withhold essential information from the reader until the end, 
creating a pattern of suspense. As will be demonstrated in Chapter 15, 
occasionally a newspaper feature story is constructed in this fashion. 
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Preserving the Lead 

With the same set of facts, two stories may be written, one following 
the pattern of Figure A, the other the pattern of Figure B. The stories 
are set in newspaper type and in newspaper-column width. What happens 
when they have to be cut? 


THE NEWSPAPER STORY 

A woman was badly burned, 
lliree firemen were overcome by 
smoke, and a five-story buildinp: 
was friiUed by flames in what Fire 
Chief Henry K. Simpson called the 
worst blaze in recent years, when 
the Frazier Puildinp;, at Broad and 
Tenib Streets, burned last night. 

Property damage was estimated 
at $2.S(),0()0 by (ieorge K. Frazier, 
owner <d the building, and Chief 
Sim))son said smoke and water 
damage to adjoining slriiclures 
would run to more than $10,000. 

The injured woman is Mrs. 
Henrietta L. Maris, d4, a scrub¬ 
woman employed by the Frazier 
company, who was trapped on the 
third floor and suffered multiple 
burns about the face and arms be¬ 
fore firemen were able to rescue 
her by ladder. She was taken to 
Mercy Hospital, where she was 
reported in critical condition late 
last night. Three blood transfu¬ 
sions rallied her waning strength, 
but physicians said she was still 
in danger. 

The firemen who succumbed 
while fighting the blaze were 
Clarence K. George, 28, of 118 
Saratoga Street, Henry V, Smith, 
.‘10, of Reel’s Fnd Lane, and Far¬ 
ley M. Watson, 29, of 17'/j North 
Street. They were revived by the 
fire department respirator and 
taken to Mercy Hospital for a 
checkup before being released. 

The $250,000 damage estimate, 
Frazier said, includes the build- 


THE EXPOSITION (ESSAY) 

As Richard P. MacGregor was 
walking down Broad Street last 
night at about 8:1.5. he smelled 
smoke. At first he thought noth¬ 
ing of it, l>ut as he approached tlie 
Frazier Building, on the corner of 
Broad and Tenth streets, he no¬ 
ticed that the smell increased in 
intensity. When he saw flames 
through the Frazier Electric Com¬ 
pany window, be turned in a box 
alarm. 

Firemen arrived about ten min¬ 
utes later and set to woik. Mean¬ 
time, Iw'o scrubwomen, Mrs. Mary 
Davenport, of 2.‘H North Front 
Street, and Mrs. Harvey Sander¬ 
son, of 122 Chestnut Street, had 
escaped from the burning build¬ 
ing by the front door. They told 
firemen that Mrs. Henrietta L. 
Maris, .‘14, also a scrubwoman, was 
trapped on the third floor. The\ 
said they called out to her to warn 
her, but thought the flames swept 
up the stair well, cutting off her 
route of escape. 

Eventually, George Wallace, a 
fireman, climbed a ladder to the 
third floor and was able to extri¬ 
cate Mrs. Maris and carry her on 
his back to the safety of the 
ground. She was badly burned 
about the face and hands. 

While fighting the blaze, three 
firemen were overcome by smoke. 
The men, Clarence K. George, 28, 
of 118 Saratoga Street, Henry V. 
Smith, 30, of Reel’s End Lane, and 
Farley M. Watson, 29, of 17 Va 
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ing and its furnishings, the stock North Street, were revived by the 
of the Frazier Electric Company, fire department respirator and 
which occupies the ground floor, taken to the Mercy Hospital, 
and equipment, records, and fur- Firemen fought the blaze for 
nishings of the offices on the four five hours before getting it under 

other floors. control. Meanwhile, Mrs. Maris 

Two other scrubwomen, Mrs. was taken to Mercy Hospital and 

Mary Davenport, of 2.S1 North examined. She was given three 

Front Street, and Mrs. Harvey blood transfusions. Later, physi- 

Saiiderson, of 122 Chestnut Street, cians reported that she was rally- 

were working on the ground floor ing, but said that she was still in a 

when they heard fire sirens and critical condition. The three fire- 

smelled smoke. They called to Mrs. men who had been taken to the 

Maris to warn her and then es- hospital were released, 

caped by the front door. Appar- George K. Frazier, owner of the 
ently the flames, which were re- building, estimated damage at 

ported to have started in over- $250,000. He said this estimate in- 

heated rubbish near the basement eluded damage to the building and 

furnace, swept up the stair well and its furnishings, the stock of the 

trapped her. FVazier Electric Company, which 

The third floor was a mass of occupies the ground floor, and 

flames, and Mrs. Maris was badly furnishings, equipment, and rec- 

burned before Fireman George ords of the offii es on the four otlu\r 

Wallace was able to reach her, by floors. Fire Chief Henry K. Simp- 

way of a ladder to a Broad Street son said smoke and water damage 

window, and carry her on his back to adjoining buildings would run 

to safety. to more than $10,000. 

The fire was discovered by a 
passerby, Richard P. MacGregor, 
of 78 North Street, who turned in 
a box alarm at 8:15. 

Firemen fought the blaze for 
five hours before bringing it under 
control. 

These stories are of about equal length. The news story may be slightly 
longer, because some of the material in it is repeated. Suppose each of 
them was cut at the end of the second paragraph. Look at each story and 
see what has been lost. 

The one in the left-hand column, the news story, still gives the reader a 
fair idea of what happened, to whom, when, where, why, and how. Some 
of the dramatic detail has been lost. 

But what about the story on the right? Notice first of all that in the 
cutting Mrs. Maris has been left trapped on the third floor of a burning 
building. The reader will know more than he needs to know about Mr. 
MacGregor s evening stroll, but he will never know what happened to 
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Mrs. Maris. Did she live or die? Nor will he know how much property 
damage resulted, or that three firemen were overcome by smoke. In short, 
the reader has been robbed of almost all the news. 

Keeping to Locmcal Ohdeh 

Why was the story on the right spoiled when it was cut? Because it was 
written in chronological order. That is, it was organized in adherence to a 
strict time sequence, beginning at the beginning, in time, with Mr. Mac¬ 
Gregor’s walk and the discovery of the fire, and working straight on 
through to the end. 

Start at the Point of Reader Interest 

From this comparison, a prime rule of news-story organization may 
be deduced: Write news stories in logical, not chronological, order. The 
fact that the story started, in time, with Mr. MacGregor and his stroll 
makes no difiFerence to the skilled news writer. The reporter wants to start 
at the point of reader interest, rather than at the actual beginning in time. 
Thus in this story, as in many others, he actually begins at the end. 

Another way to put this is to say tliat the good newspaperman gives 
his readers the results first, and then works from results to their causes. 
In the pattern of many a great event, the last thing which happens is the 
most important. The newsman is alert for the key event, the event which 
gives meaning to the whole. And even if this event happens last, he will 
put it first in his story. 

News Often Breaks Late 

Stories of public meetings and speeches bring this principle out clearly. 
In routine parliamentary procedure, new business generally comes as the 
last item on the agenda. Yet, obviously, it is the new business which makes 
the real news. Thus the end of the meeting often establishes the lead of 
the story. The reporter will sit patiently through committee reports, sug¬ 
gestions for the good of the organization, ceremonies, and old business, 
waiting for the introduction of new business. Finally the group which is 
holding the meeting, after doing nothing newsworthy for several hours, 
determines, as the last item on the agenda, to give $50,000 to the Com¬ 
munity Chest. What is the reporter’s lead? “A gift of $50,000 to the cur¬ 
rent Community Chest campaign was approved last night at a meeting 
of the West End Civic Association. Other business included. . . .” His 
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wait was not in vain, for the new business, which came at the end of the 
program, gave him the beginning of his story. 

Work Back from the End 

The skillful public speaker frequently reserves the best part of his 
speech, the clinching argument, the most startling statement, the most 
important message, for the end. He wants to hold his audience with logi¬ 
cal argument building up to that point, wants them to leave the hall with 
his important words fresh in their minds. He can do this because he has an 
advantage over the writer. In the first place, he knows his audience is 
prepared to stay with him until the end. Moreover, the public speaker has 
the advantage of his physical presence, his gestures, his facial expression, 
his tone of voice. If he is trained in his art, he can hold his audience by 
the power of his oratory until he is ready to give them the message, the 
meat, of his talk. 

The news writer has no such hold over his readers. He knows, instead, 
that his readers are ready at any moment to turn on the radio or go out to 
the movies. He knows that his readers want to know what happened, and 
want to know right away. So he begins his story of the speech with the 
important message the .speaker put off until the end. He has the con.sola- 
tion of knowing that however little his readers absorb of his story, if they 
read only the first paragraph they will find in it the kernel of importance 
in the speaker’s me.ssage. Stories of speeches, like meeting stories, u.sually 
begin at the end, in point of time, and work back toward the beginning. 

Look at an obituary, or death notice, in your local daily paper. An obit, 
as newsmen call this kind of story, when competently written is a capsule 
biography. But does it start with the individual’s birth, which would be 
the beginning in point of time? No, the news, and hence the reader’s in¬ 
terest, lies in the fact that the individual died, and where and when and 
perhaps why. Thus the news writer begins with the actual death and 
follows with the account of the individual’s achievements, both good 
and bad, working in the date and place of his birth, the record of his work, 
and the names and perhaps the occupations of his survivors. 

Time Sequence Is Scrambled 

Such disregard of the time sequence is not limited to reports of meet¬ 
ings or speeches, or obituaries, but will prevail in stories throughout the 
paper. The reader’s interest, and hence the writer’s, is always on the facts, 
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and not the order of their occurrence. In writing the story of a speech, 
the writer sometimes completely rearranges the order of utterance. For 
the reader who wants to read every word the speaker said, in the order in 
which he said it, some newspapers will publish the full text of the speech 
elsewhere in their columns. Generally, however, only the most important 
.speeches, such as a presidential address, are printed in full. 

If you will look back at the news story of the Frazier Building fire, you 
will see how it jumps about with little regard for continuity of time. The 
story begins with an overall summary, the most important results of the 
fire; jumps backward in the third paragraph to Mrs. Maris’ entrapment in 
the burning building; then forward to her arrival at the hospital and the 
hospital report on her condition. From there it hops back to tell what 
happened to the firemen, then forward again to Mr. Frazier and his esti¬ 
mate of the damage. Another backward swing in the next paragraph tells 
of the escape of the other two scrubwomen; then, briefly, the story goes 
forward once more to Mrs. Maris and her rescue. Even the final para¬ 
graphs skip about twice in time, all the way back to the discovery of the 
fire and then forward more than five hours to the point where the fire¬ 
men managed to get the blaze under control. 

Does this scrambling of the time sequence confuse the reader? On the 
contrary, it helps him. The story does not follow the usual time sequence, 
but it is not organized on a helter-skelter basis. It is organized by putting 
first things first, following the principles of what new.smen call “logical 
order.” 

Read the following story, which appeared under the headline “State 
Oleo Bill Near Legislative Approval”: 

SACRAMENTO, June 16.—A Then it goes to Governor Earl 

bill to let California housewives Warren for signature. He declined 
buy margarine with the coloring last night to say what he would 
already mixed in was only a couple do when it got to him, but he is 
of short jumps from final approval expected to sign it. 
in the Legislature today. INSURANCE BENEFITS 

The State Senate passed the bill Jn other action the Senate social 
late yesterday after spirited but welfare committee: 
futile opposition. The vote was —Recommended passage of a 

34-4. The measure now goes back [jjjj to increase state disability in¬ 
to the Assembly, which had passed surance benefits from $25 a week 
it earlier, for concurrence in Sen- to $30, and reduce employer pay- 
, ate amendments preventing the use ments to the unemployment insur- 
of colored margarine in restau- ance fund by 16 million dollars an- 
rants. nually. 
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2.—Defeated for the second time 
a Warren-supported bill to give an 
additional $9 daily for 10 days in 
disability benefits to hospitalized 
workers, and another measure to 
double disability benefits in hos¬ 
pitalized cases. 

Final approval of the margarine 
bill won’t lift the color ban imme¬ 
diately. Like other bills without 
an “urgency” clause, it won’t go 
into effect until 90 days after the 
Legislature adjourns—about next 
Oct. I. 

FEDERAL OI.EO TAX 

The colored margarine will cost 
at least 10^ a pound more than 
uncolored. There’s a Federal tax 
of that amount on colored oleo, 
though attempts are being made 
in Congress to repeal the tax. 

There were two developments, 
meanwhile, in legislative attempts 
to put more taxes on horse-race 
tracks. 


Senator Randolph Collier (R., 
Yreka) cut the proposed tax in a 
bill he is sponsoring from $3,200,- 
000 to $1,200,000. lie had reduced 
the rales yesterday from an origi¬ 
nal four-million-dollars a year. 

He said state financial officials 
had told him the tracks could not 
stand more than a $1,500,000 tax 
increase. 

In the Assembly Laiighlin Wat¬ 
ers (R., Los Angeles) gave notice 
he would move to withdraw from 
committee a bill raising track taxes 
by four million dollars. The bill is 
sponsored by Governor Warren 
and got a hearing in an Assembly 
revenue and taxation subcommit¬ 
tee Tuesday night. 

Mr. Waters apparently was try 
ing to beat a deadline set by a rule 
preventing each house of the Legis¬ 
lature from considering its own 
bills within two weeks before final 
adjournment. The Assembly yes¬ 
terday set a tentative adjournmciil 
date of two weeks from today. 


—From a story by Lloyd Lapham in the San Francisco News 


This story about the oleo bill shows complete rearrangement of time 
sequence. Note that it starts with a statement of the present status of the 
bill. The second paragraph begins with past action and continues with 
future possible action. The third paragraph begins with future possible 
action, and goes on with a report of what the governor said, in past time. 
A summary of other legislative action on other measures the preceding 
day follows, not necessarily in the order of importance. Then the story 
adds more details about the bill with which it started. It ends with 
another summary of legislative matters, not necessarily in chronological 
order. 


Putting Yourself in the RjEADER s Place 

How do you judge relative significance? How do you tell what to give 
the reader first, and what to leave to the end? 

This is not quite the puzzle it may seem to be. The average reporter's 
answer might be discouraging to the beginning reporter. He would say, 
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perhaps, “It’s something you pick up as j'our experience gi’ows, a sort of 
sixth sense.” 

True enough, your news sense will grow with experience. But you need 
not undergo a long trial-and-error process before you begin to develop it. 
One principle can give you a start; develop the knack of putting yourself 
in the reader’s place. 

In approaching any story, ask yourself what you, as the reader, would 
want to know first. By this same process of selection you can choose the 
next most important fact or set of facts for the second paragraph, the 
next for the third, and .so on down to the end, when you have nothing left 
to tell. When you have nothing left to tell, all you do is stop. The news 
writer feels no responsibility to the reader to shape an ending. Tlie last 
paragraph or the last several paragraphs, you will remember, may have to 
be cut. 

A common mistake of the beginning reporter is to assume that all read¬ 
ers share his special interests. Thus he tends to overwrite certain types of 
stories. Remember that your reader may not share your intense feeling 
for Beethoven or Benny Goodman. Remember, on the other hand, if you 
have no interest in music, that many of your readers do. 

You may think that your readers are only your fellow students. But are 
you sure? Remember that your paper goes into the home. Perhaps half 
your readers are alumni, parents, or friends of the school. You will want to 
bear their interests in mind. 


Dirkctness 

Since good criticism of your work will help, you should welcome the 
criticism of your teacher or faculty adviser. You can also learn to criticize 
your own work by watching what happens to it after it leaves your hands 
and undergoes correction at the copy desk. Keep carbons of your stories 
and check them with the printed versions. 

Remember that you can learn by reading other newspapers regularly 
and critically. In reading them, you will see that the best news stories are 
written in clear, spare, and direct language. News writers aim for the exact 
word; editors frown on wordiness. The language of the newspaper, often 
almost bare, always simple and to the point, is called news style. 

Here are a few suggestions to help you achieve this sort of style. Note 
that these suggestions apply not only to news writing, but also to all good 
writing. Perhaps you will find them u-seful in other writing courses. 
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1. Avoid saying the same thing twice. Redundancy is the fault of the writer 
whose word sense lacks nicety. There is no need to write “At 8 o’clock p.m. 
tomorrow evening.” Anything that happens at 8 p.m. must happen in the eve¬ 
ning. Watch your writing for such phrases as “the inventor of the first airplane” 
or “present incumbent” or “experienced veteran” or “man-eating cannibal.” 

2. Eliminate articles (a, an, and the) when they do no real work in the sen¬ 
tence. “The proposed amendment of the student council constitution occupied 
the debaters of the senior class last night,” is better rendered as “The proposed 
amendment of the student council C‘onstitution occupied senior class debaters 
last night.” 

3. Avoid trite or hackneyed phrases, otherwise known as cliches. Here are 
some examples: “damsel in distress,” “sadder but wiser,” “gone but not forgot¬ 
ten,” “warm, human document,” “strong, silent type,” “fair members of the op¬ 
posite sex.” When they were first coined, years ago, such phrases were striking, 
but by now they are worn out. Worse, they reveal a lazy writer, a lazy thinker. 

4. Choose adjectives carefully. The French have a proverb: “The adjective 
is the enemy of the noun.” Stronger and more meaningful than “John Smith, 
active in local banking circles,” is, “John Smith, president of the First National 
Bank.” Be on guard against such adjectives as these: “prominent,” “renowned,” 
“famed,” “popular,” “attractive,” “beautiful,” “handsome.” Use them sparingly, 
if at all. 

5. Avoid euphemisms, words used in an unnecessary attempt to spare the 
reader s feelings. “The remains” is not a good synonym for “corpse.” If you 
must have a synonym to avoid endless repetition, try “body.” If you mean 
“legs,” do not say “limbs”; arms are also limbs. In general, use “woman” instead 
of “lady” and “judge” rather than “magistrate.” A “casket” can contain any¬ 
thing from jewels to marbles. A “coffin” contains a corpse. 

6. Be suspicious of the unusual word. The unusual word may be an exag¬ 
geration; if not, it may disturb your reader. Use “mishap” when that word ap¬ 
plies, and not “disaster,” and refrain from calling a chimney fire a “holocaust.” 
“Declared” is a word which frequently can be used instead of “said,” but they 
do not mean the same thing, and “claimed” has a still dift'erent shade of mean¬ 
ing. 

One city editor briefs every new member of his staff on the proper use of 
one word. “Only God,” he tells the newcomer, “reveals.” 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

Skill in sifting facts to find a good lead and in weaving the rest of the facts 
into a well-knit story grows with writing practice. On the basis of the knowl- 
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edge you have gained from a careful study of these last two chapters, from 
constant examination of the best examples of news writing to be found in your 
favorite newspaper, and from class discussion, do the following exercises: 

1. For each set of notes on pages 81-82, write new leads and a complete 
story. 

2. Clip from your favorite newspaper five stories of reasonable length (three 
or four inches long). Study them carefully, making notes of all the important 
facts in each, in the manner prescribed in the example at the end of Exer¬ 
cise 1 A on page 81. That is, arrange the facts to answer the questions Who, 
What, Where, When, Why, How, and Who Says So. Now put the clippings 
aside and, working only from the notes you have made, rewrite the stories in 
your own words. Compare your rewrites with the original clippings. Have you 
improved the leads or the organization of the stories? Write a few words stat¬ 
ing why you think your rewrites are better, or worse, than the originals. Hand 
in the results, including the clipping. 

3. Perform this same experiment with a co^y of your student paper, clip¬ 
ping five stories, making notes on them, and writing your own versions. Again 
Qompare your work with the clippings and hand in the results. 

4. Rewrite the following in straight news-stoiy style. Remember to follow 
the logical, not the chronological, order. 

A. Last month, members of the Spanish Club met to make plans for their 
annual banquet. Mary Blondell and Jonathan Brunet, seniors, were 
named co-chairmen. There are thirty members of the club. It was decided 
to hold the banquet at the school auditorium. Mr. James F. W. Higgen- 
botham, Spanish teacher, announced that members of the home eco¬ 
nomics class, of which Miss Norma Shearon is the teacher, had oflFered to 
cook and serve the meal. Last night the banquet was held in the school 
auditorium. More than 300 persons were present, including parents and 
friends who were invited guests. Last night the annual prizes for profi¬ 
ciency in Spanish were given. These were bronze medals awarded to 
Hazel Espanola and Albert Franfois. Hazel is a junior and Albert a sen¬ 
ior. The awards were presented by Mr. James F. W. Higgenbotham, 
Spanish teacher. 

B. At 2:30 p.m. yesterday, James Miller, Lincolns fleet-footed miler, dug 
his spikes into the cinders of the track in Memorial Stadium, and 
crouched down to await the starting gun. Lined up alongside him were 
three other runners competing for the all-state championship. They were 
Albert Appleyard, fast pacer from East Standish, Samson Yardarm, of 
West Grandjon, and Tracy Trusmith of North Goudy. The starter pulled 
the trigger of his gun and the runners were off. Appleyard, who ran away 
from the field last year to win the championship, took an immediate lead 
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and set a fast, relentless pace. Yardarm trod close on his heels. Miller 
brought up the rear, at least 25 yards behind. Thousands of spectators 
rose from their seats to cheer their favorites. Miller tailed the parade for 
several laps of the track. Halfway through the last lap. Miller started 
edging up. Trusmith, who seemed to have gone lame early in the race, 
had dropped out. Millers spurt brought him quickly to the heels of 
Yardann, whom he soon passed. He began edging up on Appleyard, who, 
though still running strong, seemed to have reached the limit of his speed. 
Miller and Appleyard ran side by side till they were within some 10 yards 
of the finish line when, with a fresh burst of speed. Miller edged ahead, 
and broke the tape to win the event and capture the all-state champion¬ 
ship. Incidentally, he broke the all-scholastic record, pacing the distance 
in the time of 4 minutes, 30% seconds. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Be prepared to go to the blackboard and transfer to it notes you made for 
one of the stories you examined in Part I, Exercise 2. This is the breakdown of 
the facts of a story under the five W\ the How, and the Who Says So, Such 
blackboard breakdowns will provide visible material on which to base class 
discussion of possible leads and logical arrangement of the facts of the stories. 

2. Examine the top stories on the front page of today's daily paper. (The 
top stories are headlined at the top of the page, and usually run to considerable 
length.) Discuss the following in relation to each story: 

A. Identify the lead sentence used. On which of the five Ws is the lead 
based? If not based on any of the Ws, what kind of lead is it? 

B. What other facts in the lead paragraph of each of these stories might 
have been brought up to make a different lead sentence? Can you frame* 
such a lead sentence? 

C. How are the facts of the story organized? Where could the story have 
been cut, and still be a fairly complete story? Would any essential facts 
be eliminated from the story by such cutting, and would the sense of the 
story be materially changed? 

D. Follow this same procedure (A, B, C, D above) with the lead stories in 
the most recent issue of your student paper. 
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Editing the Story 

The Copy Pencil Must Be Wielded with Care 


If you walk into the city room of any big daily newspaper, you will 
see several men sitting around the rim of a horseshoe-shaped desk facing 
a man who sits in the center. This is the copy desk. 

The men on the rim are copy editors or copyreaders (the terms are 
used interchangeably) and the man in the center, or the slot, is the chief 
copy editor, or slot man. They arc the guardians of the paper’s reputation, 
for on their vigilance depends the accuracy of every story that appears in 
print. 

The Copyreader 

Some newspaper shops have several of the.se desks, each devoted to a 
particular kind of copy: city stories, wire stories, sports stories, and special 
departments. On other papers, all copy goes over one desk, called a uni¬ 
versal desk. On small dailies, and particularly on weeklies, copy editing 
may not be a special function at all, but may be done by the reporter who 
writes the copy. Story and editing will then be checked by the editor. 

But whatever the system, copy is edited on all publications. The reading 
or editing of copy is the first step in the editorial process. 

Why Read Copy? 

Many a reporter has asked that question in an outraged wail when he 
has read his story in print. Indeed, you can always find morose reporters 
who will insist that copyreaders exist only to make as many alterations in 
copy as possible. But here speaks wounded pride rather than reason. The 
fact is that the copyreader who finds he has to make too many alterations 
in a story will not bother with it at all. He will turn it back to be rewritten, 
and the reporter whose stories bounce too often will soon find himself 
looking for another job. 
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Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 


The copyreader edits the full story, then writes his head. Careful copy- 
readers double check their editing. 

On most newspaper staffs, however, the copyreader bears the final 
re.sponsibility for the printed story. Far from being on the jol) just to annoy 
reporters, he is happiest when copy passing under his blue pencil needs 
no alterations at all. (In practice, copyreaders use an ordinary pencil with 
soft black lead, but the term blue pencil, of doubtful origin, has long been 
associated with the editorial process.) As the last person to see the story 
before it goes to the machines to be set in type, he may be compared to 
the inspector on the production line. His job, so to speak, is to see that 
every nut and bolt is in its proper place and properly tightened. 
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The copyreader is not to be confused with the proofreader, who has 
nothing at all to do with the story as such. The proofreader s job is to 
compare copy with the proof of the story in type, checking to see that the 
printer followed copy exactly in setting it, and marking for correction any 
typographical errors that may have crept in. 

The Copyreader Is an Editor 

The copyreader is an editor who performs three distinct functions. 

1. He checks the story for grammar, for spelling, for proper choice of 
words, for clarity, for coherence, for emphasis, for good taste—in fact, for 
all the things that make or break a story. He checks it, too, for errors of 
fact. 

2. He writes the headline under which the story will appear in print. 

3. He marks on the copy instructions for the linotyper to follow in set ■ 
ting it in type. 

On all commercial publications, the copyreader performs one other 
highly important function: he checks the story for libel. (A few news¬ 
papers, such as the New York Herald Tribune, hold the reporter finally 
responsible for the story, particularly in regard to organization, accuracy, 
phrasing, and completeness. On such papers the copy editor’s responsibil¬ 
ity is corre.spondingly diminished, and he will make changes only when he 
finds obvious errors in fact, or lapses in grammar or spelling.) 

If you watch a copy desk at work, you will note that the head of the 
desk, or slot man, examines each story as it comes to him, marks it, and 
deals it to one of the men on the rim. The marks the slot man makes are 
symbols to indicate what he wants the copyreader to do with the story. 
They indicate the type and size of head to be written, whether and how 
the story is to be boiled down. 

The copyreader does not need to be told to watch grammar, spelling, 
and word usage; those instructions are always understood. If he has a 
doubt about the spelling of a name or the correctness of an address, he 
will check with the reporter who wrote the story. When the reporter is not 
immediately available, the copyreader will check directories. 

Often the copyreader on a big daily is a human encyclopedia. Big- 
league box scores and batting averages for years back may be filed away 
neatly in his mind. If the names of the presidential candidates in the elec¬ 
tion of 1828 suddenly become important to a story, as they might, the 
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copyreader may name them instantly. Furthermore, he can probably tell 
you who won the election by what margin, the total number of votes cast, 
the campaign issues, and a lot of other pertinent information. To supple¬ 
ment his personal store of information, the copyreader keeps reference 
works at hand—a good unabridged dictionary, a good thesaurus, a com¬ 
pendium of famous quotations. The World Almanac, Who’s Who in Anwr- 
ica, and handbooks, atlases, directories, guidebooks, encyclopedias, and 
reference works in special fields. 

As a general rule, the men around the rim of a metropolitan copy desk 
arc specialists of one kind or another, and the slot man knows which one 
should get a political story, which a medical story, and so on. 

''v The Copyreader’s Shorthand 
He Uses a Universal Language 

In handling a story, the copyreader uses a set of standard symbols to 
tell th(! composing room how to set the story in type. These symliols speak 
a definite language, universally understood in every composing room in 
the land. They constitute a shorthand language, which with one stroke of 
the pencil gives the compositor detailed instructions that otherwise would 
take sentences to express. Since these symbols are a language, they must 
be used with care and exactitude. Learn them well and apply them prop¬ 
erly, and you will get the proper results. If you use symbols of your own 
invention, you will find yourself in the position of a person addressing a 
group of people in a language foreign to them. You might as well be talk¬ 
ing to yourself. 

What Are the Essential Marks? 

On page 106 these symbols are reproduced. Note that they are few and 
easily learned. A good copyreader never needs to stop to think which one 
to use. He knows them as well as he knows the letters of the alphabet and 
uses them as readily. Practice in using them, as prescribed in the exercises 
on pages 119-120, will soon make you master of the symbols too. 

Those are all the essential marks. A few more are used by the most 
meticulous copyreaders on big city dailies, but they are not important to 
us. Nor is it necessary for the school-paper staflF to set up a copy handling 
routine as complicated as that of the big city daily. You will have no need 
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The Copyr^ader»8 Marks 

Capitalize 

Small capitals 

Boldface 

7rom capitals 
to lower case 

Close op 

Insert 

Paragraph 

Transpose 

Strike out and 
close up 

Separate the 
letters 

Spell it out 

Use muierals or 
abbreviate 

Bun it in 


trip to Kew york. the students*•• 

S 

3^ Bey y ork, B.T.* June 16 

/v/U' Honor students included: Een^ Mulli»> Jane Vatsw, * * 

/ Jones y 4 nior ^f^ol* center of^amln^ 
on a pass f'Yom the 30-yard line, 
ever^pe present. The ins tractor^ from a..* 

/ the report, ^ou r seniors stand at the... 






The speaker tl)^traced the/^f^histor^. • 


** / He said that he would speak. Eove'^er at... 

I This tlme|khc student^cheered. 

from the^glrls the ^ro^ said... 

^oet^Jones said the petition was signed by ^ ^rtj-sev^ .. 
pp at the time^ 

O^n the play was over. the... 

this was the tine when everyone/ even the faculty... 


Bestore original 
copy 

Supply comma or 

semicolon or colon ^ not so slsple, he said^as It sounds^the players agreed. •• 
Supply period 


Set italic 


^ before they left the room0At that point... 
the vrord mine. 


Supply quotation wj (i 

marks #; ^ "I*ve been reading Bvangellne, she said. 

lind story 

Mora to this story 

The copyreader’s working tools, in addition to paper, paste, scissors, and a plentiful 
supply of pencils, are the marks reproduced above. 


at this stage to set up a big copy desk, for most of your copy will be proc¬ 
essed by only a few persons. Initial copy editing will be done, of course, 
by the writer himself. 

In deciding when to abbreviate and when to capitalize, in choosing 
between old and new spelling forms, and wherever else conformity is a 
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virtue, the copyreader will be guided by his paper’s style. Style, in this 
sense, is little more than an expression of individual taste (usually the 
publisher’s), and a determination to make all copy in the publication 
uniform. Thus, if the publi.sher prefers the spelling “catalog” to “cata¬ 
logue,” the word, whenever it appears in locally set copy, will be spelled 
“catalog.” (Not all copy is set in type locally. Some national advertising 
reaches the newspaper in the form of electrotypes or mats, both of which 
are forms of reproducing type and illustrations in large quantity. Some 
newspapers use a certain amount of editorial material supplied in mat 
form by national services. The latter material is often referred to, some¬ 
what scornfully, as boiler plate.) 

Up Style and Down Style 

Styles vary with individual papers and individual tastes; but, in general, 
newspapermen speak of two types of style: up and down. An up style runs 
to generous use of capital letters, full forms of words, and old-style spell¬ 
ing; whereas down style is characterized by the use of lower-case initial 
letters on all generic ternis, abbreviations whenever possible, and modem 
spellings. “George E. Sniith, Secretary of State,” woidd be recognized as 
up style, while down style would call for: “George E. Smith, secretary of 
state.” The two styles would agree on “Secretary of State George E. 
Smith.” (Titles which precede the name are always capitalized.) Up 
style would call for “programme” as opposed to “program,” and “theatre” 
as opposed to “theater.” In up style a name and address would be given as 
“Ralph A. Harrison, 28 years old, of 1817 One Hundred Eighty-Fourth 
Street.” In down style the same address would read: “Ralph A. Harrison, 
28,1817 184th st.” The style of The New York Times may be identified as 
an up style, while that of most tabloids is down. Because the down style, 
with its abbreviations and shorter spellings, makes for brevity and saves 
space, the modern trend is in that direction. 

Stylehooks Vary 

Emphasis on style varies with individual papers. The stylebooks of The 
New York Times and the New York Herald Tribune are elaborate, bound 
volumes, providing instmetions for the copyreader in almost every area 
in which he might have to make a decision. But many editors are content 
to list basic principles on a single sheet of paper. 

If your publication already has a stylebook, follow it. If not, there is no 
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6. Do not share a man's title with his wife. 

Write Dr. and Mrs. John Mayo, or Prof, and 
Mrs. John Dewey. 

7. Write Mr. and Mrs. John F. Sfnith, not 
Mr. Smith and wife. 

Capitalization 

Below in several instances two forms are 
given. The one labeled “Down Style” is pref¬ 
erable for newspapers. The other, designated 
“Up Style,” is preferable for magazines. 

1. Capitalize English, Latin, German, French, 

Spanish, but not art, astronomy, biology, botany, 
domestic science, general science, history, mathe¬ 
matics, science, except when used as names of 
specific courses. Thus: Algebra 1, Modern His¬ 
tory 2. 

2. Do not capitalize the names of classes in 
the school: freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, 
or the faculty. 

3. Up Style: Capitalize the full name of a 
school: Jonesville High School, Freeport Acad¬ 
emy, Cornell University. 

Down Style: Do not capitalize words like 
school, academy, university, college, and the like, 
when they follow the name of the institution: 

Jonesville high school, Freeport academy, Cornell 
university, but University of Pennsylvania. 

4. Do not capitalize high school, academy, 
university, college, and the like, when used as 
adjectives: the high school team; or when used 
without the distinguishing name; the high school 
is new. 

5. Up Style: Capitalize the full names of 
associations, clubs, societies, and similar or¬ 
ganizations: the Nevada Athletic Association, 
the Smith Commerckd Club, the Oriole Literary 

A page from the Columbia Press Association Stylebook 

great need to compile one. The editor of your local daily or weekly may 
be willing to part with a few copies of his, and they will serve your pur¬ 
pose as well as any you might draw up. Many schools have found the use 
of the stylebook published by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
a page of which is reproduced below, a convenient method of avoiding the 
chore of making up a book of their own. 
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If you do decide to build one of your own, you will be wise to keep 
it simple and consistent. If you choose down style, for example, keep it 
down all the way—abbreviations, lower-case letters, and modern spellings. 
Modern, or new-style, spellings, by the way, should not be confused with 
simplified spelling. Modern spellings are the short, or usual, forms of words 
for which the dictionary gives a choice; for example, “dialog” for “dia¬ 
logue,” “catalog” for “catalogue,” “program” for “programme,” “traveler” 
for “traveller,” “ax” for “axe.” Simplified spellings include examples such 
as “thru” and “nite” and “tho” and “frate.” Such are vulgarisms. 

Applying the Symbols 

Tlie best way to learn to edit copy is by doing it. All the equipment 
you need is easy to find: a few sharp pencils, the copyreader’s symbols 
reproduced on page 106, and a sheaf of copy. 

Suppose, for example, that a story on the activities of the Latin Club 
has just come across the desk. It reaches you looking much like the copy 



Thm Oklahoma Daily, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Studenfe attack the copyreader's job with professional seriousness. Practical instruc¬ 
tion combines theory with practice. 
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reproduced below. In the upper left-hand comer is the slug, a line com¬ 
posed of the writer’s name (Spink) and a word or phrase describing 
briefly the subject of the story (Latin club). Guideline is another word 
for slug, and the two terms will be used interchangeably throughout this 
book. 


Spink-Latin Club 

Members of the latin club will meet for their annual 
meeting and banquet, in the school auditorium next 
Thurs. night. 50 members are said to be expected to 
attend. 

Members will dress in roman costumes and will re¬ 
cline Roman Style on couches while eating. Dpeeches 
will be in aatin. 

John M. Smith, clup President said today that the 
increase in club enrollment this year has been by 
leaps and bounds and has been because of the big in¬ 
crease in e nrollment in Latin classes. "It all goes to 
prove," he said, "that Latin has once more come to 
life. For years it was considered a waste of time to 
study it, and it's teaching all but died out. now, 
however, students are once more coming to realize that 
the study of latin is almost essential to aproper 
grasp of English. Forone thing, there is little doubt 
that it helps one learn to sp 1 

At the business meeting which is scheduled to follow 
the banquet Thursday night, new officers will be 
elected for the comming year. 
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{Note: All newspaper copy is typewritten, double-spaced, on 8 / 2 -by-ll-inch 
typewriter paper. Observe the Spink-Latin Club slug in the upper left-hand 
corner of the paper. Plenty of room should be left between it and the opening 
of the story. If the headline writer chooses, and when time is short he will, he 
may use this space in which to write his headline. Note that the symbol H 
marks the end of the story.) 

Actually, copy as "dirty” as the story about the Latin Club would be 
inexcusable anywhere, particularly on a school paper, where the writer 
can hardly plead the pressure of time. 

Reproduced below is the same copy, properly edited. Note that the slug 


"Spink-Latin Club 


7 

/^he ^tin club will meet annual 

and bai^etj in the school auditorium next 


ur^^ night members are said to be expected to 
att end ^. — -^ 

pn coiiches while eaTTng. 


Me mbers will 
cline^ ogan^t yL 
win b^in fklin 
^ohn M 
increase in 


dres 


ng. Speeches 

Smithy gj:Uy>^esJ.dent ^i>iJ ludu r j the 

e Sra 


•> 


this yearhMhJi 


JaoaadaiirfWMMwgr Laen bu w m ee le f i 


8 )^ 


big 


to 


prove, 

life. 


For years^n 


in enrollment in Latin classes, "It all goes 
' he saij^, J'that Latin has once more come to 
w^ considered a waste of time 
and it/s teaching all but died out. ^ow, 
however, students are once m ore coming to realize that 
the study of ^atin is essential to a^roper 

grasp of English. FoJon e thin^ there is little doubt 
that it helps one l e ari i to 

/kt t he business meeting wai ii t i s follow 

the banc^etnew officerg,^will be ^ 


electe^for 


the comfing ye^ 
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has been ringed. This indicates to the composing room that the slug is to 
be set and kept with the type, but that it must not run as part of the story 
when it is printed. 

In following the instructions laid down by the copyreader, the com¬ 
posing room will set the story to read like this: 


Spink-Latiii Club 

The Latin Club will meet for its annual banquet in the school audito¬ 
rium next Thursday night. Fifty members are expected to attend, dressed 
in ancient Roman costumes. They will recline, Roman style, on couches 
while eating. Speeches will be delivered in Latin. 

John M. Smith, club president, attributed the increase in membership 
this year to the big jump in enrollment in Latin classes. “It all goes to 
prove,” he said, “that Latin has once more come to life. For years, study¬ 
ing it was considered a waste of time, and its teaching all but died out. 
Now, however, students are once more coming to realize that the study 
of Latin is essential to a proper grasp of English. For one thing, there is 
little doubt that it helps one to spell.” 

At the business meeting following the banquet, officers for the coining 
year will be elected. 


Most of the corrections are self-explanatory. Note, incidentally, the 
correction of “it’s” to “its.” This misuse of the contraction “it is” for the 
possessive form of “it” is all too common. The distinction here results from 
an understanding of the language, the almost instinctive use of the right 
form, that is part of the copyreader s necessary equipment. You may be 
puzzled by the correction of “Thurs.” to “Thursday.” Not even a down 
style will allow the abbreviation of words except in dates, titles, and 
addresses. 

You will note that the corrected version of this story is considerably 
shorter than the original. By actual count, thirty words were saved in the 
editing process. The tightened story is better, for conciseness is always a 
writing virtue. More than that, tightening saves space. A saving of thirty 
words frees enough space for another paragraph of reader-satisfying copy. 
In your publication the average four-page issue may contain ten items or 
more per page, or more than forty items in all. By the same sort of careful 
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editing thronghont, you may be able to save space equivalent to forty 
paragraphs which can be used to good advantage by giving the reader 
more stories. This procedure is standard on dailies, where the volume of 
news and advertising makes saving space an absolute necessity. 

Good Copy EnmNC 
Use the Pencil Temperately 

The good copyreader always remembers that editing is not rewriting. 
Sometimes a copyreader is justified in writing a new lead on a story. 
Always he is expected to sharpen the language wherever possible by sub¬ 
stituting a word or two, eliminating awkward and verbose language, and 
splitting long and involved sentences into two or more. 

But there are limits to the amount of new material a copyreader can 
supply, and to the number of changes he can make. If he uses a synonym, 
he must be sure that it is a synonym, and not a word with another mean¬ 
ing. When he cuts out language, he must not cut out literary style and 
color. In short, he mu.st avoid too much copy editing. 

If a copy editor is justified in complaining about receiving careless copy 
from a writer, a writer is doubly justified in complaining about a copy 
editor who needlessly rewrites his stories. The authority of the copy pencil 
should be exercised temperately. Unfortunately, some people cannot pick 
up a pencil without altering everything that comes under their hands. 

Edit with Care 

In a college course in copy editing, for example, a student objected 
to the use of the word “fathom” in the following sentence: “Police ran up 
against the blank, unbreachable wall of gangdom’s code of silence in 
their attempts to fathom the slaying of Charlie Armitage, the Waterfront 
King, last night.” The student wanted to substitute “solve” for “fathom.” 

“Fathom” is a perfectly good English word, nautical in origin, but 
comprehensible to any reader through its use in the sentence in question. 
But to convince the student that it is a good word took a bit of talking. 
Eventually, however, he saw that by altering this word and others he was 
destroying the color of the story. By his work with the pencil he was guilty 
of substituting drab grays for greens and reds and blues. 

Good reporters frequently make bad copy editors. Background, training, 
experience, and original impulse may be the reasons. Or perhaps they 
just cannot keep their pencils away from copy, and insist on rewriting 
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everything that comes their way. Such a copy editor has no place on any 
copy desk. 

The managing editor of a New England daily encountered this problem 
several years ago when he suddenly found himself without a city editor. 
Rather than bring in an outsider, to whom the city would be unfamiliar, he 
assigned to the post his best rewrite man, a man who was an ace reporter, 
a brilliant and rapid writer. Then the trouble started. 

Copy commenced to pile up on the new city editor s desk, while he 
worked over it, rewriting and laboriously polishing, before passing it 
along to the copy desk. Other stories he rejected altogether, giving the 
reporter orders for a new lead and new story construction. And when the 
new story was delivered, as likely as not, he would have had another idea 
about it in the interim, and order up another rewrite. (Make no mistake. 
A good city editor often orders a rewrite, often touches up stories that pass 
over his de.sk. But not at the expense of other copy.) 

The editor had great faith in the man and wanted to see him make good 
on the new job, which meant a sizable increase in salary for him. But after 
a few days, reporters were threatening to quit, and so were men in the 
composing room who were getting copy so late that they were crowded 
against the deadline. Everything and everyone was in an uproar, including 
the city editor, who just could not control his impulse to rewrite. Finally, 
inevitably, he went back to his rewrite job, a new city editor came in, and 
everyone, including the rewrite man himself, began to breathe more 
easily. 

Considering the Spectal Reader 

Apparently, some people believe that no word longer than two syllables 
should ever appear in a newspaper. The theory is that all words and all 
stories should be intelligible to the most illiterate reader. 

This theory, open to question in more ways than one, leads to all sorts of 
curious complications. Some newspapers do subscribe to the idea that all 
stories should be written to the simplest possible level, but there is a differ¬ 
ence between writing down to readers and simple writing. Moreover, 
many newspaper publishers and editors are perfectly aware that not all 
their readers are interested in all the stories they publish. 

The Copy Reader Watches for Leads Like These 

Leads like the following will be caught by the good copyreader and 
either returned to the reporter for rewriting or changed—corrected or 
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improved—flight at the dc^sk. Reproduced here are a iuiinl:)er of faulty 
leads, clipped from student publications, with suggestions for revising 
them. 

At the final meeting of the year of the Beta Chapter of Phi Theta 
Kappa, Ella Stand gave two vocal solos, “The Little French Clock,” 
and “Wake Up.” She was accompanied at the piano by I.aura Jo 
Smith. 

This shows one of the most common of all student faults. Make it: 
“Ella Stand, vocalist, presented two solos at the year’s final meeting for 
Phi Theta Kappa last night.” 

Throughout the year the Placc'ment Office handled by \fr. Jlenry 
Sampson supervises Cooperative Training for students of Elmtown. 

The students participating in this plan attend school one week and 
the next week are employed in jobs which are their future careers. 

This lead is vague and lifeless. Make it: “Elmtown students get on- 
the-job training for future careers under a program instituted recently by 
Henry Sampson of the Placement Office.” 

According to Mr. Alvah Thomas, director of the “Save the Children” 
C]lothing Drive, the schools of Birchwood in their desire to help 
clothe the poverty-stricken children the world over have topped their 
goal of 6,000 pounds of clothing by 340 pounds in the campaign end¬ 
ing Friday, J December 3, 1950. 

The source phrase does not belong at the beginning of the sentence. 
This is a better lead: “Birchwood students have contributed 6,340 pounds 
of clothing, 340 pounds more than their (|uota, to be sent to poverty- 
stricken children the world over. The total was announced yesterday by 
Alvah Thomas, director of the “Save the Children” clothing drive, wJiich 
ended Friday. 

Mr. Daniel Tort, well-liked health teacher, has launched a cam¬ 
paign to promote more enthusiasm in his classes. 

To enter his contest students .... 

Avoid adjectives which editorialize, like “well-liked.” Moreover, the 
story implies, probably unfairly, that students have lacked enthusiasm in 
his classes. Pull up specific information on the campaign and build your 
lead around it. 
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Approximately 100 high school students from North Carolina and 
Tennessee, attended the Student congress sponsored by the Smeed- 
ville National Forensic league November 26 and 27 iu the City Hall. 

It was a dull congress indeed if the most important thing we can say 
about it is that 100 students attended. 

Smile Please was the name of the book reviewed by Kitsey Har- 
perston, sophomore, at the meeting of the Round Tabic, on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 8, in the Margaret Soli drawing room. 

Tell us something about the book—or better still, what Kitsey Harpers- 
ton Siiid about it. 

Relatively few readers of any paper are interested in the financial pages, 
and these few readers do not need to be offered synonyms or simplified 
definitions for “amortization,” or “debentures” or “futures” or “preferred 
stock.” Again, the specialized vocabulary of the sports writer or the music 
critic is perfectly intelligible to the regular readers of those sections, and 
often unintelUgible to those who have no familiarity with these special 
subjects. Attempts at simplification would offend regular readers. Sim¬ 
ilarly, some complicated stories about national politics and foreign affairs 
have full meaning only to those readers who have a special interest in 
them. Other readers will always skip such stories. Editors know that all 
readers do not read all stories. 

Let Certain Words Stand 

If you ever have to read copy on fashion stories, for example, you will 
let such words as “bolero” and “gore” stand; yet to the male reader, un¬ 
initiated in the. dressmaker’s art, the first will mean only a form of dance, 
and the second, what an enraged bull may do to a matador. 

These words remain in fashion stories because the readers, mostly 
women, readily understand them. And here is the key to simplification. 
Oversimplification is as bad as writing over the heads of your readers. A 
good working rule is: Do not cut out an unusual word unless you are sure 
not only that it is unusual, but also that it cannot be understood instantly 
from its context. 

Remember that readers improve their vocabularies only by meeting 
new words, and that most of them have ready access to dictionaries for 
definition and pronunciation. Moreover, remember that an imusual word 
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is rarely disturbing if the rest of the sentence is clear. Appropriate here is 
the standard adage of magazine editors: Never overestimate your reader’s 
education, hut never underestimate his intelligence. Above all, don’t re¬ 
place a word with another unless you know it is a true synonym. When in 
doubt, consult the dictionary. 

A student in a college copy-editing class in.sisted on cutting the word 
“referendum” from a story which had to do with a vote by farmers on the 
continuance of federal crop controls and crop-marketing subsidies. The 
student wanted to substitute the word “election.” He yielded, however, 
when it was pointed out to him that the word was not difficult to under¬ 
stand because its root was “refer” and hence its meaning was easy to 
understand. 

The lead of the story read: “More than 2()0,0(X) peanut growers in 10 
states will vote December 15 to decide on acceptance of federal acreage 
and crop marketing quotas for the next three years. The referendums will 
be held ...” A trip to the dictionary convinced the student that “elec¬ 
tions” was not a true synonym for “referendums” in this sense. He was 
completely won over when asked who would read such a story. “Farmers 
and businessmen interested in commodity prices,” he replied. Then he 
was asked, “Don’t you think that these particular readers in these times are 
also particularly well informed on political terminology?” He agreed, and 
allowed the word to stand. 

Words Are Tools 

In the story (page 113) about the slaying of Charlie Armitage, the Wa¬ 
terfront King, there was a sentence which described how Charlie’s actions 
on a certain occasion had “precipitated a gang war.” Several students ob¬ 
jected to this usage, offering to substitute “hastened” or “caused” for 
“precipitated.” But “precipitate,” as in its chemical sense, here meant 
something more than “hasten,” something other than “cause.” Here it was 
a firecracker word, meaning “set oflF” or “touch off.” 

But why look for a synonym at all? “Precipitate” was precisely the right 
word, and any reader would know what it meant by its position in the 
sentence. A discerning reader, sensitive to the sounds as well as the mean¬ 
ings of words, would appreciate the writer s choice. 

Be careful, then, in copy editing not to mar good writing by applying 
Ihc false standard of oversimplification. Tighten where tightening is 
justified. Distinguish between the truly colorful phrase aiul llie mere 
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Farley; No Comment 

Occasionally in the columns of traditionally 
great newspapers of America there will appear a 
classic. After hours of consideration {you see we 
found so many in our dear paper) the editors of 
GREEN LIGHTS selected the following irreplace¬ 
able gem of reporting: 

Coach Boley Farley returned to Greenville 
high school on May 3 after being out for a week 
and a half with a severe case of appendicitis. 

Farley was taken to Pitt General hospital 
with a painful stomach ache. His case was diag¬ 
nosed as appendicitis and the cause of his 
misery was removed the following morning. 

Although many of his athletes visited him 
during his enforced vacation, they were quite 
relieved and happy to greet him on his return. 

Farley had no comment on the operation. 

Of course, along with the infrequent classic a 
few editorial errors creep into our columns. We are 
almost certain that this was the case in an article 
about a track meet which appeared in the May 12 
issue last year. 

Mr. Northrop has given his kind permission for 
us to reprint another gem—of the fooTs gold va¬ 
riety—in this space. 

Glynn Perkins took first place in the high 
jump with a leap of 20 ft. 2^4 inches to score 
five of Greenville’s points. 

Indeed, we think that the judges should have 
given Greenville the entire meet and the soaring 
Mr. Perkins his wings and a lieutenancy in the 
rocket division of the Air Force. 


From Green Lights, Greenville, North Carolina, High School 

All newspapers make mistakes. One student paper ad> 
mitted it had made one (above), and had fun in the process. 

cliche. Knock out awkward and wordy locutions. But let good writing 
stand. 

You may have begun to think of the ideal copy editor as a strange 
.sort of individual, his brain an attic crammed with unrelated facts. Odd or 
not, most copy editors are primarily interested in words and facts. They 
are perfectly content to while away a spare half-hour browsing through 
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the dictionary. One former cop\' editor, now a noxelist, confesses to a 
characteristic hobby. In his spare time he reads Whos Who hi America! 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. On a sheet of paper, copy exactly the three short news items listed h(‘low. 
Use the copyreader s symbols on page 106 to correct the errors in each item. 
Watch particularly for errors in spelling and grammar and wortl usage, as well 
as errors in printing style. For example, when figures are used to begin a sen¬ 
tence, they are never written as figures (1, 2, 3, 100) but are always written 
out as "one,” “two,” “three,” “one hundred.” The symbol is rarely, if ever, 
used in a news story. Either “per ctnit” (two words) or “percent” (one word) 
ivill be specified by a publication’s stylebook. Make the following stories con¬ 
form to the style in use on your .student publication, or the practices specified 
by the Columbia Press Association stylebook as discussed in this chapter. 
When you are doubtful of the spelling or of the meaning of any word, always 
consult the dictionary. Do not, of course, write in your book. 

A. 100^ subscriptions for the Scroll is the record for the students in our 
school 

This was announced last week by adviser John Adams who announced 
also that prizes will be awarded for this performance. 

B. Brown October Leaves” is the title of the senior class play, which went 
into rehearsal last week, when the job of casting Was finealy completed. 
Dramatics director Freddie L. Harrington says that the schedule calls 
for rehearsals twice a week untill the play opens Oct. first. It will run 
two nights, October 1st., and Oct. second. 

C. Twenty of the members of the senior class of the school made the 
Honor roll last month. This data was released by principle John Walsh, 
who explained the principals by which names are chosen. Of the 40 
names on the list seventeen are of girls and 22 are of men. 

2. On a sheet of paper, copy exactly the following news items. For practice 
in tightening and sharpening language and saving space, strike out all words 
you believe to be unnecessary. At the same time, do not overlook mis.spellings, 
grammatical errors, and improper punctuation. Be sure to use the copyreader’s 
marks. Do not, of course, write in your book. 

A. The play started at 8 p.m. in the evening. 

B. He is a new recruit to the football squad. 

C. The new audatiroum is equiped with dresing rooms off the stage where 
the actors and aertesses may dress and undress in preparing for their 
performances. 
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D. Susan J. James, president of the Latin (Hub presided at the meeting of 
the Latin chib held yesterday afternoon starting at three p.M. 

E. Sam’l Adams, a member of last years freshman class was elected to the 
post of president of the sophomore class at yesterdays class elections. 

F. Blankton won last night’s basketbaal game with Lincoln last night hand¬ 
ily by a score of 16 to 10. Lincoln was defeated. 

G. Mayor John Q. Statesman, a veteran old soldier of World War I was the 
principle speaker at the Flag Day exercises which were held at the school 
in the auditorium Wednesday of last week. In the coarse of his speech 
he referred several times to his experience while he was in the Navy in 
World War 1 


Part II—Class Discussion 

1. The following exercises arc to be copied on the blackboard for copy-edit¬ 
ing practice by the whole class. Several students will be asked to step to the 
board, and each requested to copy one of the exercises clearly, leaving plenty 
of space between the lines. The class will study the exercises one by one, and 
offer suggestions for copy editing. As the suggestions are adopted, the student 
who copied the exercise on the board will write in the corrections. (Be sure to 
copy these exercises exactly.) 

A. Because they defeated all other contenders in preliminary contests of 
elimination, two Lincoln seniors, John Hill and Alma Chase have been 
chosen to compete in the debating iineals next Thurs. night at 8 p.m. 
when they will compete with students from ten other schools in the state 
for the All-Service Clubs college scholarships to state University. 

B. Procedures in regestration of new students wasannounced yesterday by 
Mr. John Kimball, principle of our school who said that new students 
will register between the hours of 8 a.m and 4 p.m. bext Wedensday 
morning and afternoon. 

C. 17 graduating seniors who will guadiate in Feb. aremaking carful plans 
to tzke a combined trip to Washington to see the sights in a special ex¬ 
cursion train which will leave this city at 8 p.m. next Saturday nite arriv¬ 
ing in Washington to 9 A.m. the following morning a Sunday. 

D. The advanced swimmers are still practicing their swimming as they 
workout every day in the school swimming pool in preparation for their 
advancedred Cross Life Saving tests whch place great stress on this par¬ 
ticular skill. 

E. Included in this years list of new books added to the scholl library’s store 
is a number of popular fiction novels. 

F. The members of the woodworking class have built a hand-carved replica 
of the locomotive of the 20th Cent, Limited, done all in woodcarving. If 
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you are interested in seeing this model locomotive just drop around to 
the wood working room and ask to see the model locomotive. 

2 . In the copy editing which was done on the blackboard, count the numbcM 
of words which were in the original copy and compare this with the number of 
words in the finished copy. What percentage of words was saved in each case? 

3. What service does the copy editor perform for the reader of the paper 
when he cuts out unnecessary wordage? 

4. What are the differences between copyreading and proofreading? 

5. Why are standard marks used for copyreading? 

6 . What advantages are there in double-spacing all typewritten copy? 

7. Why is copy editing done? Why not merely cut the stories to fit after they 
have been set in type? Would not this save time in the end by eliminating the 
delay on the copy desk while stories are read? 

Note: The typewriting class might cooperate in transferring these exercises 
to 8 J 2 -by-ll-inch paper, double-spacing between lines. Or a stencil might be 
cut for mimeographing on paper of this same size. In either case, be sure that 
the examples are duplicated exactly as they are given here. 
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What Goes into a Headline? 

The Headline Meets the Reader’s Needs 


A WKLI--KNOWN writer of motion-picture scenarios once remarked 
that writing a film script is much like telling a long story in a scries of ten- 
word telegrams. He was describing, of course, the difficulty of making 
every word count. 

The scenarist’s graphic description of his job might well be applied to 
the job of the writer of newspaper headlines. Indeed, the headline writer 
is bound by more restrictions than the writer of ten-word telegrams. 
Frequently the headline writer has less than ten words in which to tell his 
story. Not only must lie weigh every word, but he actually must measure 
every word, every letter in every word, every space between words. 

Who Writes Headlines? 

Headlines are so much a part of newspapers that the average reader 
tends to take them for granted. Rarely does the reader visualize the writing 
of headlines as a distinct function, carried out by a .skilled performer. 
In this respect, we might compare the average newspaper reader to the 
average radio listener who accepts the music coming over the air without 
visualizing the individual musicians whose individual playing blends into 
a harmonious whole. 

Who is this headline writer, the man the reader forgets? The headline 
writer is the copyreader, who puts a headline on a story as the final step 
in his job of copy editing. Headline writing, then, is a function of the copy 
desk. In writing headlines, or heads, to use the common abbreviation, 
the copyreader brings to the task a body of techniques which have de¬ 
veloped through the years. How and why these techniques have devel¬ 
oped and how they are applied to produce heads which are good, some¬ 
times brilliant, within the space limitations of newspaper-column width, 
form the subject of this chapter and the next. 
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Portland (Ore.) Oregonian 

These are professional copyreoders who write the headlines. The editor in the cen¬ 
ter oval of the table is the slot man. Compare this with the picture on page 109. 

Headlines Are New 

Headlines as we know them today did not always exist. Historians gen¬ 
erally agree that the headline is uniquely an American contribution to 
journalism, and that the headline has emerged as a distinct technique 
during the past fifty or sixty years. These five or six decades count as a 
relatively short span in the history of journalism, which covers many 
hundreds of years. 

An examination of early American newspapers shows little or nothing 
resembling a headline in the modem sense. As recently as a hundred years 
ago, the nearest thing to a headline in this country was the label, often a 
conventional phrase like “News from Abroad,” or “A Momentous Occa¬ 
sion,” often left standing from week to week or from one edition to the 
next. 

Even today, the headline in the American sense of the word exists 
chiefly on American and Canadian newspapers. Many British papers, 
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papers of other nations, and some foreign-language papers in North 
America still use labels. These modern labels are more elaborate, per¬ 
haps, than the early American models cited above, but they are labels 
nonetheless. 

S. AFRICAN ATOMIC 

knkr(;y bill 

URANIUM IN THE GOLD 
MINES 

PROM OlIK OWN COKRKSPONOKNT 

The Times, L 

Note the traditional British ir 
sonal by-line. 

What Marks the Headlines? 

Why do we immediately identify these examples from the London 
Times and Le Lingot as labels and not headlines? Are they labels be¬ 
cause each is in a single column in relatively small type, instead of flaring 
across several columns in big black type? No, because many true head¬ 
lines are confined within a single column width, and set in relatively 
small type. Again, if these examples from the London Times and Le 
Lingot were spread in the biggest, blackest type over a full eight col¬ 
umns, they would still be labels, not headlines. Why? Because they lack 
verbs. 

Grasp this pririiary distinction between the label and the headline 
and remember it always. Headlines always have verbs; labels always lack 
them. Other differences will be discussed later in this chapter; but the 
verb must be stressed here as immediately important to the true head¬ 
line, always the mark of distinction and identification. 

Verbs make sentences move. Verbs make headlines move. In a true 
headline, someone always says something, or does something, or an event 
happens. This action gives life to what would otherwise be a dull, de¬ 
scriptive label. The headline, then, is active, in proportion to the use of 
active verbs. The use of strong verbs and of other terse and active words 
to make a good headline is discussed later in the chapter. 
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''What Is the Purpose of Headlines? 

History does not record the name of the person who wrote the first 
true headline or the date when the invention of the headline took place. 
However, we do know that true headlines began to appear in American 
papers during the War Between the States and that headline writing 
as a general practice began to develop toward the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, about the time of the Spanish-American War. 

Asked to state reasons why headlines are used, a newspaper reader 
will generally answer, “to sell newspapers.” This answer is right as far 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

Ctirtainly, during the years at the end of the 19th century and the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th, a primary purpose of headlines was to stimulale 
street sales. Rival editors competed for the attention of potential pur¬ 
chasers by devising big bold headlines. These were days when news¬ 
papers depended heavily for circulation on catching the eye and the ear 
of the pedestrian as he walked past the street-eorner newsboy or past the 
newsstand. The history of journalism records some amusing incidents 
(and some not so amusing) of this headline rivalry between papers. 

Times changed, and so did editors. By experience, editors and pub¬ 
lishers learned that strong, steady circulation is more important than a 
circulation which builds up heavily one day only to fall off the next. 
Thus they began to think of the headline as a device to maintain reader 
interest and .so make steady purchasers of their papers. Experience had 
shown that steady readership depends on many other things than the .size 
and cleverness of headlines. Steady readership is felt to consist of home 
delivery on the one hand, and on the other, the regular purchase of the 
paper by workers at stations where they board the bu.se.s, trolleys, or 
trains which tran.sport them to and from their jobs every day. Some street 
sales by newsboys and at newsstands are also included but now are con¬ 
sidered in their proportion to the whole picture of circulation. 

Headlines and the Reader 

To see clearly that the headline has other purposes, more important 
than the stimulation of street sales in a competitive framework, we have 
only to consider country weekly newspapers, which use headlines in all 
degrees of display. Such papers are distributed almost entirely by ad¬ 
vance annual subscription. Here arc headlines from two wei'klies. 
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Local Men Receive 
Long Prison Terms 
For Armed Robbery 

—Durand (Mich.) Express 


TWO KILLED IN 
AUTO ACCIDENTS 

Edwuni Sloudt, II, KillfMl on US-112; 

Ruch«;ll Smith in Calvin 

—Cassopolis (Mich.) Vigilant 

Your student paper will use headlines, too, though tlu; paper may be 
distributed entirely through school channels and depend on no public 
sales at all. Headlines on the student paper should be planned and pat¬ 
terned as carefully as on the daily or the weekly, and for the same basic 
reason: to maintain steady readership. In Chapter 1, reader need was 
cited as one of the primary yardsticks by which to measure the validity 
of any newspaper practice. Apply it to headlines. 

Heacllines Sample the Story 

What reader needs do headlines fill? Headlines tell the reader what 
each story is about. Moreover, they give him enough of the story to en¬ 
able him to decide whether he wants to read it. Indeed, in some news¬ 
papers, the headlines are so detailed that a reader may keep himself 
reasonably well informed by reading headlines alone. 

A well-written headline will do more than give the reader a sample of 
the story. It will, without distorting facts, make him want to read the 
story. It achieves this end by its terseness and its sparkle and its force, 
what veteran newsmen call the “punch” of a good head. 

Headlines Are Basic to Make-up 

At the same time, the headline aids greatly in the task of presenting a 
newspaper which pleases the reader s eye and satisfies his sense of bal- 
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ance or his fcH'ling for synimetry. Not only front-page make-up l»ut the 
make-up of every page in the paper depends on good headlines, arranged 
in patterns designed to create and maintain reader interest. 

By its size and appearance, the headline .should tell the reader some¬ 
thing about the importance of the story it surmounts. Headlining and 
positioning are the editor’s two methods of showing his readers his opin¬ 
ion of the relative importance of the stories in the day’s news. (“Posi¬ 
tioning,” as the term indicates, is the placing of stories on certain pages 
and at certain positions on those pages. Chapters 11 and 12 on make-up 
discuss this step in detail.) 

Even on page 1, where usually all stories are news of the first order, 
the news varies in degree. Positioning varies with different types of 
make-up, but one factor remains constant: the biggest story—that is, the 
most important story in the opinion of the editor.s—always gets the big¬ 
gest headline. 

Beyond attracting the reader’s eye to cause him to buy a paper, head¬ 
lines perform for the reader at least five distinct services, which may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. They tell him, in capsule form, the news of the story. 

2. They help him to find immediately stones which interest him especially. 

3. They provide a means of organizing a display that will please his eye. 

4. They indicate to him the relative importance of the news. 

5. They help him to recognize his favorite paper at a glance by its distinc¬ 
tive di.splay. 

, Defining the Headline 

First of all, a headline should be tied to the story. It should be part of 
the story. It should spring from the .story, and lead into the story. 

These are definitions broad enough to allow wide variety in the writ¬ 
ing of heads. Likewise, they are broad enough to embrace the two main 
schools of thought about the purpose of heads in relation to the indi¬ 
vidual story: 

1. One school believes the head should tell as much of the story as 
possible. 

2. The other school believes that the head should stimulate the reader’s 
curiosity so that he will read the story. 

Some idea of the gap between these two theories may be gained by 
comparing headlines written by different papers for the same story. Here 
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are headlines for a dispatch from Harold Callender of The New York 
Timex Foreign Service as prepared by copyreaders for the Times and 
by copyreaders for the Detroit Free Press: 


SECRET BIG 4 TALK 
CALLED TO DISCUSS 
[ U.S. PLAN ON B ERLIN 

Acheson Proposes Free Vote 
2 ^ for New City Assembly, 
Limited Allied Control 

31 FOR OCCUPATION COST CUT 

[ Vishinsky Again Insists That 
4] Unanimity Rule Be Restored 
if Kommandatura Is Revived 

—The New York Times 


U. S. Submits 
Plan to Unite 
Berlin Rule 

Russian Agrees to 
Study Proposal 


—Detroit Free Press 


The head from the story in the Times is so complete that a hurried 
reader might be satisfied with what he learned from it and go on to some 
other item, without reading the full story. The Free Press head, on the 
other hand, is more general, but pointed enough to stimulate the reader’s 
curiosity and cau.se him to go into the story, at least to the extent of read¬ 
ing the lead paragraphs. Editors who favor the shorter form of head also 
argue that the lead of the story takes the place of some of the informa¬ 
tion contained in the longer form. 

Classification of Headlines 

Look again at the headline from the Times which is reproduced above. 
Note how this head has four distinct parts, or groupings of lines, which 
for purposes of this discussion have been numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. Each of 
these parts is called a deck or bank. The two terms are sometimes used 
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interchangeably, though commonly the first deck is called the top of the 
head, or the “top deck,” and each group underneath is called a bank. 
The Times head would be called a multiple-deck head; the Free Press 
head would be called a two-deck head, or a head with a top and one 
bank. Some common heads, of course, have only one deck. 

The way in which the type is arranged in heads has also been classi¬ 
fied, and distinctive names have been given to each pattern. Each deck 
of the heads shown can so be classified and named; but more than that, 
each deck affords an example of common head styles used in newspapers. 

The Stair-Step 

The top of the Times head is a stair-step, also called a drop-line, or 
stepped head. The lines are staggered from left to right in the column; 
that is, the first line starts at the left-hand column rule, but falls short 
of meeting the right-hand column rule; the second is slightly indented 
at the left and runs slightly closer to the column rule on the right; the 
third line, indented still more, extends to the right-hand column rule. 

The Inveiied Pyramul 

The second deck on the head from the Times is composed of three 
hnes, the first of which extends across the column. Each successive line 
is shorter, so that the three-line deck itself tapers towards the bottom. 
Heads of this pattern are called inverted pyramids, in a slightly inaccu¬ 
rate attempt to describe the appearance of the unit of type. 

The Crossline 

The third deck in the head from the Times, composed of a single line, 
is centered in the middle of the column, between the column rules. Sin¬ 
gle-line decks of this sort are called crosslines. 

Another Inverted Pyramid 

The fourth deck on the Times head, like the second deck, is also an 
inverted pyramid, though the form is not quite so apparent as in the 
second deck because the second and third lines are a trifle full. 

Flush Left 

The top of the Free Press head (above) is called a flush-left head, and 
so is the second deck or bank, though the bank is not set quite flush with 
the left-hand column rule. This style of head is used in many daily news¬ 
papers and in student papers. 
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Hanging Indent 

Another head, popularly called a hanging indentation or hanging in¬ 
dent, is frequently used as a bank for either stepped or flush-left tops, and 
the form is occasionally used for picture captions. Reproduced is a hang¬ 
ing indent from the New York Herald Trihiiiie: 

Con 11 ally C^oiiiiiiillcc' Works 
on Report After Backing 
Wht^al Agreement 9 10-0 

—New York Herald Tribune 

Full Lines 

A top of two or more lines which extend across the column, from the 
left to the right column rule, is called a full-luw. Two full-lines are re¬ 
produced below: 

British Industry Constitution 

Asked To Assist Is Drafted for 

Low Morale Fight United Europe 

—Koine, Italy, Daily American —Paris, France, Herald Tribune 

The heads above are from English-language newspapers published by 
Americans and largely for Americans. Note that they follow the North 
American headline pattern rather than that of the British or Continental 
label. 

Heads reproduced thus far have been from single-column stories. The 
same forms are used for larger heads,—^multiple-column heads—up to 
the single-line, eight-column banner or streamer, which appears on many 
front pages and some inside pages. A typical banner, which would be 
printed in letters an inch or more high, appears below. 
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A new and popular developineni is llie so-called imd-iv ibw, in wliicli 
jnaterial that would ordinarily appear in the second or third deck is used 
for a short line above the conventional top or banner. The rcad-iii line 
is usually used with heads two or more columns wide, as below, but may 
be used with a single-column head: 

Solo To Symphonies 

Annual Music Festival 
To Highlight Beethoven 

—Michigan State College News 

Special Varieties 

Thus far the headline has been defined mainly by example. Only the 
popular, conventional types have been illustrated. The possibilities for 
variety are large. But variety should be sought only as a means of mak¬ 
ing the newspaper page more attractive to readers, and not as an end in 
itself. Generally speaking, the modern trend is toward the use of flush- 
left heads. They are easier to write, and they give a clean, neat-looking 
page which pleases the reader and makes reading easy. 

One interesting variation from conventional patterns is worth noting. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer is famous for its use of single-column heads 
which read along from line to line as continuous sentences: 

GRADUATES 

Still Holding Center 

Of College And High School 
Stages Through Nation. 

Degrees And Honors Awarded 
To Cincinnatians As Cap, 

Gown Season Ends. 
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EachesGranted 
Full Pardon 
By Lausche 

Release Expected 
This Afternoon 


By WILL ADAMS 

Ralph Eaches, wrongfully im¬ 
prisoned for 13 months In the 
Ohio Penitentiary, will spend 
Christmas with his two children. 

The 36-year-old Inmate received 
a full pardon from Governor i 
Lausche Fridays Warden Ralph I 
W. Alvls said that Eaches would 
be released as soon as the pardon 
papers were received at the peni¬ 
tentiary. 

Absolved of the holdup of a 
Marion. O, super market, Eaches 
was axpected to walk out of priaon 
Friday afternoon. 

The fight to free Eachei waa, 
climaxed Friday when Gdvemor 


Boy Scoui Aids 
Grandma Bifien 
By Pef Raccoon 

A 13-year-oId Boy Scout saved 
his grandmother from serious 
bleeding Friday after she was bit¬ 
ten severely by a raccoon. Mrs. 
R. O Cannon, 52, of 2423 Bretton- 
pl, was giving water to her pet 
raccoon when the animal attacked 
her, Inflicting severe wounds on 
both arms and hands. 

She ran to the house, bleeding 
profusely Her grandson. Tommy 
I White, Second Class Scout at 
Linden Troop 76, applied tournl- 
jquets to her arms and stopped the 
bleeding until squadmen arrived 
to take her to University Hospital 


Great to interenie 
h Transit Strlie 


~ Cold Wave 
Moving In; 
r Low of 12 Dun 

;ton- Snow Flumes 
cited Expected to Continue 

ding A cold wave moving In from 
nmv Arctic will bring Columbus 
> a white Christmas, 
irnl- Weatherman George W. Min- 
I the dlingaaid there may be an Inch of 
'ived snow here by Sunday morning, 
iital Snow flurries were expected to 
continue through the day. Thera 
should be enough to make the 

te ground white. Mr. Mindling said. 
Then, he added, more snow is 
expected Saturday afternoon and 
njghi, 

. The cold wave which moved in 
from the northwest sent the ther- 
' mometer from a record-equalllnc 
high of 62 Thursday down to • 

The Cotumbus (Ohio) Citizen 


Prospects of a white Christmas moke a page-1 lead story, and the headline writer 
extends himself to produce an unusual head. A “bonus head” if there ever was one. 
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Making Headlines Fit 

All the heads which we have reproduced here, and all the heads which 
you will see in any newspaper, look as though they had bc^n measured 
to fit. They have been so measured, and most carefully. Standard widths 
have been adopted for newspaper columns, and no head can run any 
wider than the space allotted, nor should any head run narrower than 
certain definite specifications. In the eight-column newspaper the column 
is generally standardized at about two inches in width on the news pages. 
In typographical measurement, this column width is stated as 12 pica 
ems. The pica em is roughly one-sixth of an inch. (Sometimes pica and 
cm are used interchangeably in shoptalk, though they are not actually 
synonyms.) 

The Unit-Count System 

However, the copyreader, in determining whether or not the head he 
hh^written fits the space allotted, has a simple, convenient, easily remem¬ 
bered, and infallible system of measurement. This system does not de¬ 
pend on his own exact knowledge of type sizes and faces. He has a chart 
which tells him at a glance how many letters of any type face and size 
will fit in any column width of the paper. This chart is called a head- 
schedule, and is discussed on page 141 and illustrated on pages 142-144. 

As you know, some letters are wider than others, and this must be 
taken into consideration. In this unit-count system, an arbitrary numeri¬ 
cal value is assigned to each letter and each space between letters. Each 
is counted as 2, IJ 2 , or 'A, depending on its individual width. These values 
can be assigned to any type face or size. Obviously, more letters (more 
units) can be used when the type is small, and fewer letters (fewer 
units) when the type is large. 

Many student newspapers use informal heads which allow some sim¬ 
plification of the imit-count system because measurement need not be 
exact. The flush-left head, for example, allows variation in the width of 
lines, provided the line does not extend beyond the column width. These 
informal heads and the application of simplified count systems are dis¬ 
cussed later. First we will illustrate the formal heads which require exact 
counting. 

All Capital Letters , 

If your heads are to be set all-capitals, the count is easy to remember. 
As capitals, most of the letters of the alphabet within a given type size 
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are of uniform width. These letters are given a value of one unit each. 
The M and W are wide letters, and thus count one and a half units each. 
The I, which is narrow, counts one-half. Punctuation marks are counted 
as half-units, and all figures are one and a half units with the exception 
of 1, which counts only a half. Spaces between words count as lialf-units. 
Apply this count to an actual head, and see how it works: 

TEACHERS FROLIC 
AT ANNUAL PICNIC 


Counted, the head looks like this: 

TEACHERS FROLIC 
llllllll-llllljl .14 unit.s 

AT ANNUAL PICNIC 
llJlllllHl^llJl .14 units 

Try another head: 

ARROW SALES 


TOTAL EIGHTY 
ON FIRST DAY 


ARROW SALES 
1 1 1 llHl 1 1 1 1.n units 

TOTAL EIGHTY 
1 1 1 1 1|1^ 1 1 1 1.11 units 

ON FIRST DAY 

11^1^111^11 1.10^ units 


Note that the count for all three fines is not even. The last fine is a half¬ 
unit short. Such discrepancies will be explained later in this chapter. 

The same basic system is used in counting heads with capital and 
lower-case letters. If your make-up follows modern trends, you will be 
using this type of head more frequently than heads in capitals. The count 
is slightly more complicated. 

Capitals and SmaU Letters 

The unit count for upper- and-lower-case heads (capitals and small 
letters, usually designated by the abbreviation ulc or clc) is quite differ¬ 
ent from the count for all capitals. 
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In this count, all capital letters are given the value of one and a half 
units, except M and W, which count for two units each, and / and /, 
which count for one unit each. 

Lower-case letters (small letters) count as one unit each, except for 
the m and w, which count for one and a half units, and the i, I, and t, 
which count one-half unit. In some type styles, the lower-case f also 
counts as a half-unit. Count the space between words and the hyphen 
and question mark as one unit each, and other punctuation as one-half. 
Figures count as one and a half units, except 1, which counts as one unit. 

Again, apply this method of counting to an actual head and see how 


you come out: 

T e a c h 0 r .s Frolic 
U 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 J J 1.15 units 

A I Annual 1’ i c n i c 

IJ ] 1 1 1 1 1 J 1 li J 1 1 J 1. . . .15J units 

Count the other head in the same manner: 

Arrow Sales 

lIllllJiHtJI 1.12 units 

T o t a 1 Eighty 

I 2 1 i 1 2 1 U J 1 1 M. 11 units 

On First Day 

1| 1 1 IJ i 1 1 1 1 1| 1 1.12* units 

Type Is Not Rubber 


In the last headline, you will note an overall variation of one and a 
half units among the three lines, or, specifically, between the second 
and third line. This unevenness may not be enough to be disturbing. The 
unit-count system is not exact. When .set in type, minute differences in 
the size of letters may adjust a line that is slightly short or long. But the 
leeway is strictly limited. When writing heads for any of the standard 
patterns discussed thus far (with the sole exception of the flush-left head, 
which you will learn more about later in the chapter) follow one simple 
rule: Don’t allow a difference between lines of more than two units for 
a one-column head. A slightly more generous allowance can be made lor 
wider heads. Add a half-unit allowance for each additional column up 
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to four. That will give you an outside margin of three and one-half units 
leeway. 

The soundest rule to bear in mind when counting heads is the old 
printer’s adage; “Type is not rubber; it cannot be stretched or squeezed.” 
In counting and writing your own heads, you should have plenty of time. 
You will not be facing the con.stant deadline pressure that exists on the 
dailies, particularly on afternoon papers. This constant pressure explains 
why you will occasionally find a head in a daily that is a trifle short. The 
chances are that it was written in a hurry, to make an edition. You will 
rarely find a head that is too long. 

Broken and Crowded Heads 

The cardinal sin in all head writing is the broken head—the head that 
is so long that it will not fit between column rules. A short head can occa¬ 
sionally be spaced out to fit, but nothing can be done to make a long head 
fit. The type cannot be squeezed. The head will have to be rewritten be¬ 
fore the paper can be printed. 

A crowded head, one that is over the prescribed count but still not too 
wide to be printed, gives the reader an impression of carelessness. Such 
heads are hard to read, too. Note this one, clipped from a school paper: 

AN OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 
WILL BE THE THEME OF PROM 

The copyreader who wrote this head need only have omitted the articles 
an and the for a satisfactory head: 

OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 
WILL BE THEME OF PROM 

This system of counting applies to the main head, or top deck, of any 
story. Subsidiary decks or banks, set in smaller type, do not require the 
same care. The practice on banks, even on The New York Times, the 
make-up of which is strictly formal, is to set up an outside limit of letters 
and spaces for each size of type used in banks and for each column width. 
The head is written as close as possible to that outside limit, hut never ex¬ 
ceeding it. 

After counting a bank, however, you will be wise to scan it, looking 
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for wide and thin letters. Too many M’s and W’s may throw your count 
over the limit, and too many i’s and Vs will give you a shorter line than 
your count would indicate. 

Some dailies are even more casual about banks. Copyreaders on these 
papers count words instead of letters and .spaces. As a result, these papers 
frequently carry broken decks. This practice is not recommended. While 
a deck which breaks can run over to the next line, and hence is not as 
disastrous as a broken top, the appearance is hardly neat. Witness this 
head from a Michigan daily: 

Another Station Site Pur¬ 
chased; Building Plan 
Is Approved 


Words Bear Watching 

The headline writer, working within the strict limitations of column 
widths and under the pre.s.sure of meeting a deadline, must be extremely 
careful that his headline does not distort the facts of the story. This means 
a careful use of language based on a thorough understanding of the mean¬ 
ings of words. The headline writer must watch his word meanings while 
he watches his word count. He must know when a synonvm, chosen be¬ 
cause it meets the unit-count recjuirement, is actually a synonym and 
not a word with different and .sometimes dangerous implications. He 
must watch word context, too, for the same reasons. 

How all this may be done is considered in the next chapter, where 
headline language and its application are discussed. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Examine a copy of your favorite newspaper. Compare the headlines on the 
front page with the headlines illustrated in this chapter, and prepare a short 
paper to answer the following questions: 

A. What styles of headlines are used on the front page? (Stair-step? Inverted 
pyramid? Crosslines? Banners? Hanging indentations? Flush-left?) 

B. Are other headline styles used? If so, what are they? 

C. Clip three one-column heads from the paper, mount them on your report 
sheet, and identify them specifically. 
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B. CJlip the headline on the lead stor}'. How many decks has it? Mount the 
head on your paper, and identify the style of each deck. 

C. Do you think the heads on this front page are designed generally to give 
the reader information as complete as possible, or to entice him to read 
the story? Cite reasons for your opinion. 

D. Generally, do you like the headline style? Why? Do you think some other 
style might be more effective? If so, what style?_Give reasons for your 
opinion. 

2. Repeat Exercise 1, with a copy of your student paper. 

3. (]lip five one-column heads from your daily newspaper, mount them on a 
sheet of paper, and apply the unit count. Mark your total unit count at the end 
of each line. (Refer to the discussion of the differences between the all capitals, 
and the capitals and lower-case head counts, to refresh your memory.) 

4. Repeat Exerci.se 3, with five heads clipped from your student paper. 

5. Clip five short one-column news stories from your daily paper. Paste them 
on sheets of paper, count the heads, and write the result of your count at the 
end of each line. Now assume that you have adopted a different head style for 
each head. For example, if a head is flush-left caps and lower ca.se, assume that 
it is to be all caps, stair step, of the same type size. Rewrite the head in this 
new style, and again write your total unit count at the end of each new line. 
Turn in the results. (Remember that the count for all caps is different from the 
count for caps and lower case.) 

6. Repeat this exercise with five stories from your student paper. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Why did headlines develop? What are the uses of the headline today? 

2. What reader needs do headlines fulfill? How do the headlines of your local 
daily paper meet local needs? 

3. How do the headlines of yo\ir student paper meet the needs of its read¬ 
ers? 

4. Why mu.st headlines be written to fit? 

Note: A portable lantern projector (owned by many schisols) can be put to 
good use for a class exercise in identification of headlines. For this purpose, 
different styles of headlines should be clipped from various newspapers, 
mounted, and numbered. They should be throvm on the screen in succession, 
with a pause between each display, when the lights can be turned up and the 
students can identify the style of the head. 
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Designing the Headline 

Words Must Fit the Measure and the Meaning 


AAany student newspapers, following the lead of some of our well- 
known dailies, have adopted the flush-left headline style, one of the most 
popular of the informal styles. Flush-left heads, set in capitals and small 
letters, and in lines which do not fill the width of the column, leave white 
space around the type. White space, judiciously used, is an aid to read¬ 
ability. 

Since flush-left heads require less exact measurement than more formal 
styles of heads, used by The New York Times and other papers, it is pos¬ 
sible to simplify the unit-count. 

Flush-left heads are chiefly of two lines, and seldom more than three. 
They rarely run more than two decks. Each line is set flush against the 
left-hand column rule. The individual lines in each head can be of vary¬ 
ing lengths within the column width, though no line should run too short. 
No line has to fill (extend to the right-hand column rule); in fact, some 
papers specify that no line should fill. And of course, no line can extend 
beyond its specified column width. Two heads of the same number of 
lines and the same column width and in the same type size may differ in 
appearance by having lines of different length. A glance at the two heads 
below, both from the same paper (the Buffalo Evening News), gives 
some idea of this opportunity for variety. 


Love Triangle 

Pu 

Liberty Above 

Blamed in Death 

All 

Else, Eisenhower 

Of 13 in the Air 

Tel 

Is Graduates 
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In theory, the same unit-count system described in Chapter 8 is used 
for flush-left heads. In practice, however, experienced copyreaders use 
short cuts in writing flush-left heads. Thoroughly experienced metropol¬ 
itan copy editors can scan a flush-left head quickly without a complete 
unit count. But these copy editors have had long experience on a copy 
desk and are completely familiar with the type sizes and faces used by 
their own newspaper. 

Occasionallv, students refer to flush-left heads as “no count” heads. 
This attitude is dangerous. If you accept it you may fall into time-wasting 
traps. Your heads may have to be rewritten and reset, the editor’s pa¬ 
tience may run out, and the compositor’s charges will go up. 

Simplified U'lil Count 

While simplified unit-count sy.steins are not gen<*rallv recommended, 
some student papers using the flush-h'ft head have adopted them. An 
example follows: 

1. All capital letters are counted as one and a half units, except M and 
W which are counted as two units. 

2. All lower case (small) letters are counted as one unit, except m 
and w which count as one and a half units each, and i and I which count 
as one-half a unit each. 

3. All figures (in arabic numerals) are counted as one unit. 

4. All punctuation and all spaces between words are counted as one- 
half unit. 

Again it must be stressed that this simplified system can only be ap¬ 
plied to flush-left heads. Papers which employ a simplified unit count 
put up additional safeguards against the possibility of a line breaking be¬ 
yond the right-hand column rule. One method is to specify a maximum 
count per line that is purposely designed to fall short of filling. These 
specifications are laid down in head schedules. 

Head Schedules and Their Uses 

Perhaps you have noted that although headlines vary from story to 
story, and from page to page, and of course from day to day, on each 
individual paper, they follow a certain definite pattern. A veteran news¬ 
paperman can look at a new.spaper clipping and tell from the headline 
the new.spaper from whi<'h it was taken. 
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Copy Editors Use Head Skeds 

As a matter of practice, newspapers standardize on certain types of 
heads, certain sizes of type and type faces, and certain column widths 
for heads; they use those standard heads throughout the paper, day after 
day. Variety of appearance is achieved from day to day by varying the 
pattern of the arrangement of heads and stories and illustrations on the 
pages. This arrangement is called make-up and is discussed and illus¬ 
trated in Chapters 11 and 12. 

For the convenience of copyreaders who write the heads, and of print¬ 
ers who set them in type, sample heads of all sizes are set up on head 
.schedules, a term frecpiently abbreviated around the shop to head skeds. 

On a head sked, each sample head is given a certain letter or numeral 
to distinguish it from all the others. Thus when the slot man writes “No. 
5” on a story, the copyreader, by referring to tbe head sked, knows that 
he must write a head for that story of a certain column width, set in a 
certain type size and style. The copyreader’s ability to write a head to 
fit does not depend on his knowledge of type sizes and type faces. The 
head schedule also gives him the exact unit count prescribed for each 
head; and if he knows his unit count, and carefully applies that knowl¬ 
edge, his heads are bound to fit when they are set in type. 

Student publications have also found the head schedule system con¬ 
venient. Part of a head scliedule from a student publication is reproduced 
on pages 142-144. 

Read Coj)y First 

Beginners sometimes make the mistake of trying to write a head be¬ 
fore editing the story. No head should ever be written before the copy 
is edited. The careful reading which is necessary for careful copy editing 
gives you facts on which to base a head. If you write the head first, the 
editing may result in cutting from the story some of the material on which 
one of the banks of your head was based. 

“The Language of Headunfse” 

Whatever its typographical style, every newspaper follows certain com¬ 
monly accepted standards in the use of headline language. Chief among 
the.se standards are the following: 

'"■I. No matter what the action of a story, all heads are written in the 
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student publication. When asking your printer to make up a similar chart, have him indicate type 
face and size, style number, maximum and minimum counts. Note that banks or bangers, as 
written here, would be used alternatively, depending upon whether the story were to break 
into one or two columns. They would not be used together, for in each instance the one-column 
hanger repeats the information in the two-column hanger. 
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present or future tense. Even if the story stat(is quite clearly that a fire 
destroyed a factory tjesterdatj, your head should read: ‘‘Fire Blasts Plant” 
or “Plant Wrecked by Fire.” The second of these two is still present tense, 
for the word understood is not “was” hut “is.” 

Remember that one purpose of the headline is to urge the reader to 
read the story. Nothing compares with the urgency of the present tense. 
- 2. Heads are never negative. The news lies in what happened, not in 
what did not happen. Even if the story is negative, the head should be 
phrased positively (as should the lead). Not “Soloist Doesn’t Appear,” 
but “Singer Skips Date Here.” 

3. Headlinese is a telegraphic language. In headlines you will have 
little use for the articles, a, an, and the, or for other unimportant words. 
Not “A Man Is Missing in the City of East Lansing,” but “East Lansing 
Man Reported Missing. 

At the beginning of the preceding chapter it was suggested that writ¬ 
ing a headline was much like telling a story in a ten-word telegram. The 
problem is even more challenging. Frequently you may be permitted 
fewer than ten words, and always you must write within limits that would 
bafile most writers of telegrams. These limits will bear further investiga¬ 
tion. 

Play up the News 

Whatever else it does, the head should bring into focus the main point 
of the story. In this respect, the head resembles the lead. Usually, but 
not always, it is based on the lead. However, the head must be even more 
succinct. 

N Steps in Head Whiting 


Start with a Sentence 

Often the best way to approach the problem of writing a head is to 
state the main point of the story in a simple sentence before attempting 
to write the headline itself. Then by a process of stripping away articles 
and adjectives and substituting synonyms, a good head may quickly pre¬ 
sent itself. How to use this formula can be.st be illustrated by applying it 
to a simple story. 

Striving for a perfect record, without accidents, 17 seniors serving 
as street patrols are protecting Lincolnians to and from school each 
day, according to Coach Ralph Wengen, sponsor of the patrols. 
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Kach patrol member must meet liigli qualifications, (ifiacli Wengen 
pointed out. “These include high scholarship grades, leadership, inter¬ 
est, attendance, punctuality, conduct, personal appearance, tact, cour¬ 
tesy, obedience, and honesty.” 

(The story then gines the names of the patrol members.) 

The editor tells yon he wants a No. 12 head for this story. A glance 
at your head schedule informs you that No. 12 is a two-line head with a 
maximum unit count of 21, and a minimum of 19. The schedule also 
shows you a sample of how this head will look when set in the prescribed 
14-point Bodoni Bold caps and lower case. Let us say also that your paper 
insists on the full head count described in the prc'ceding chapter. You 
set to work. 

Frame the Head 

You have begun by copyreading the story, ch'aning up typographical 
errors and misspellings, and tightening it generally as specified in Chap¬ 
ter 7. 

This process has made you familiar with the facts in the story. Now 
you are ready to begin writing tbe head. What is the main point of the 
story? You write a sentence: “The .street patrols of our school are striving 
for a perfect record.” By striking out some adjectives and prepositions, 
and .substituting a shorter synonym for the verb and changing the word 
order slightly, you amend the sentence to this: “School Street Patrols Aim 
for Perfect Record.” Obviously this is still too long to fit in a head, but you 
can shorten it by putting it into headline.se. How about “Safety Squad 
Aims” for the first line? The way to tell is to count it: 

Safety Squad Aims 

1-1 1 1 1 ^ 1 1 If 1 1 1 1 1 If f If 1.18 units 

You find the head one unit short. Since the head is to be flush-left, 
you could let this line stand if you were in a hurry; but today you have 
plenty of time. If you are sure that the line says what you want it to, 
your next step is to replace a word or two with a synonym that will give 
you a better count. 

You think the word “Patrol” may be longer than squad; but on count¬ 
ing it, you find that at best the word gives you the same count. Then you 
think of “Strives” as a synonym for “Aims.” “Strives” gives you a better 
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shade of meaning and will add two units to your count, giving you a total 
of 20; long enough, and a full unit within the outside limit, for your first 
line. 

Before passing on to the second line, you note that your new line, 
“Safety Squad Strives” is unnecessarily alliterative. You can solve that 
difficulty by substituting “Patrol” for “Squad,” since; they have the same 
count. Your line is now “Safety Patrol Strives.” 

Now for the second line. How about; “F’or Flawless Year”? Count it: 

For F lawless Year 

IH 1 1 I2 5 1 Ij 2 1 1 1 1 I2 1 1 1.18 units 

Like the first try at the first line, this one; comes out a trifle she)rt, par¬ 
ticularly since ye)ur first line is now 20 units long. Again you could let it 
stand; but with time enough to experiment, you decide to improve on it. 
Glancing back to the simple sentence you drew up before trying to ce)unt 
the head, ye)u see that you used “Rece)rd” where you ne)w use “Year.” 
What would that word do for you now? CJounting it, you find that it is 
exactly two units longer than “Year.” Substitution gi\cs you two lines of 
20 units each, an ideal length for this head. Count them again to make 
sure: 


S a f e I y 1* a I r o 1 Strives 

1‘ 1 1 1 i 1 1 IJ I M 1 2 1 U 2 I i I 1 1.20 units 

For F I a w 1 e s s Jl c c o r d 

IJ 1 1 1 ^ 1 l-i I 1 1 1 IH 1 1 1 1.20 units 

Head and Copy Go Together 

The copyreader must never lose sight of the fact that editing the copy 
and writing the head are functions which go together like a pair of shoes. 
Because of the necessity of treating each step separately in this book, you 
may abeady have grown rusty on editing. To brush up on editing tech¬ 
niques, and to gain practice in head writing, turn back to the Latin Club 
story on pagp 109, review the editing, and then write a head for the story. 

What are the main facts? Obviously the banquet, the costumes the 
members will wear, the fact that they will eat reclining in ancient Roman 
style and an expected record attendance. Perhaps still another feature of 
the story is worth playing in the head—the fact that enrollment in Latin 
classes has increased. You can try to get that in, toa The slot man tells 
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you that the story is worth a two-coluiun, 24-point Bodoni Bold head, 
with a one-column bank or hanger of 10-point Bodoni Bold. (Banks of 
shorter width, in terms of columns, than their tops are often referred to as 
“hangers” or “drops.”) Both top and hanger are two-line decks, in upper 
and lower case. The head is identified as a No. 43 in the head schedule of 
The Easterner, a portion of which is reproduced on pages 142-144. The 
schedule tells you that the count for the top is 24-25, and for the hanger 
20-24. 

Here Is More Practice 

For the top your sentence will be something like: “Members of the 
Latin Club Will Don Togas and Eat Reclining at Thursday’s Annual Ban¬ 
quet.” Right away you can save space by substituting “Latinists” for 
“Members of the Latin Club.” How about “Latinists Will Don Togas” for 
your first line? Test it by counting it: 

Latinists Will Don T o g a s 

H M ^ 1 2 1 M 1 « 2 M 1 H 1 1 1 U 1 1 1 1.23 units 

This count is slightly short, and besides, the line omits the idea of reclin¬ 
ing. Perhaps “Will Don Togas” uses too much space to get the idea across. 
Try another line which includes the idea of reclining: 

Robed Latinists To Recline 

1 1 1 1 1 1 i i I 2 1 2 1 1 U 1 I U 1 1 2 i 1 1 ... 25 units 

The count hits your maximum right on the head. 

What will you try for your second line? How about “For Thursday’s 
Annual Feast,” substituting “Feast” for “Banquet” because it has a shorter 
count? 

For Thursday’s Annual Feast 
H 1 I 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 H 1 1? 1 1 1 1 2 1 I 2 1 1 I 2 - . .27J units 

This time the count is far too long, and the head would break. You can 
shorten the line by substituting “At” for “For,” and by removing the pos¬ 
sessive ending from “Thursday” by changing its place in the sentence. 
Now count it: 

At Annual Feast Thursday 

iM 1 1 1 1 1 H l 2 I 1 1 2 1 li 1 1 1 1 1 1 1. .24^ units 

That docs it, giving you the following top: 
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Robed Latinists To Recline 
At Annual Feast Thursday 

With the top written, your next job is writing the bank, or hanger. 
Here, of course, you need only count letters and spaces. What material is 
left among your main facts? The fact that a record attendance is expected 
and that enrollment in Latin classes has increased. “Language’s New 
Popularity” might do for the first line of the deck. But after counting it, 
you find that it composes 25 letters and spaces, and your outside limit for 
each line of the bank is 24. Try substituting “Tongue’s” for “Languagcj’s” 
and count it; 

T o n g u e ’ .s New Popularity 
1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 I 1 1 111111111.. units 

What does the “tongue’s new popularity” do? It gives reason to expect 
a record attendance. How can you say that briefly? Reach into the vocab¬ 
ulary handbag and see what you come up with. “Forecasts”? Popularity 
can hardly forecast. Try another verb, “Presages”—a little unusual, but 
perfectly meaningful. Counting “Presages Record Attendance', ” you get a 
total of 26 counts. That is too long, but perhaps you can find a briefer 
.synonym for “Attendance.” How about “Turnout”? It saves you three let¬ 
ters, giving you a total of 23 units, exactly what you had for the first line 
of the bank. Now you have your full headline, two-column top and one- 
column hanger: 



Use Guidelines for Headlines 

'I’hat is the wav the headline will loeik when it leaves th«' eopyix-aders 
desk. 'I'lie .symbol if and th<' number 43 indicate the hcadlim' schedule 
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designation for the head, and the words "Latin Club” represent the guide¬ 
line picked up from the original copy. They are ringed in pencil to indi¬ 
cate to the printer that they are not to be set as part of the story. The two 
vertical lines indicate that this is a flush-left head. 

When time allows, headlines are written on a separate sheet of paper 
and sent to the printer along with the original copy. In case copy and 
headline should be separated, the guideline, or slug, will indicate to the 
printer which story goes with which headline. When time is short, of 
course, the headline may be written on the original copy. 

The vertical lines drawn with the headline above indicate roughly the 
pattern of the head’s appearance in type. The copyreader draws similar 
lines when writing any head, the pattern varying with each style of head. 
Similar lines for headlines identified earlier in the chapter are demon¬ 
strated below. Note that a short horizontal line separates each deck from 
the one above. Note, too, that the copyreader need not indicate type 













c^L 




1 


size or the actual count of his head. He identifies the size of type and the 
column width by using the appropriate head schedule designation. The 
printer, even if he should be a new man in the shop, needs only to check 
with the head schedule to see how to set the head. 
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Rules for Beginners 

By now you should have a fair idea of how to write effective heads and 
how to make them fit. You will learn more about the art of writing heads 
1)V practice. For your guidance in practice, the following gcMieral rules 
should prove helpful: 

1. Read and edit each story before attempting to write the head. Many 
copyreaders make a point of going through a story three times. First they cor¬ 
rect obvious errors of spelling, grammar, and fact. The second time through 
they check the story for organization. And, finally, they look it over for addi¬ 
tional features beyond the lead which will give them material for subsidiary 
decks or banks. 

2. Follow the style of heading given you by the slot man, using your head¬ 
line schedule. 

3. Look for the essential element of the story, in terms of action, and for the 
unusual features. 

4. Use strong verbs and avoid vague, general terms. Active verbs are always 
better than passive verbs. Short, vigorous words are ideal. The head must do 
more than summarize; it must say something with force. 

5. Try to state the essential element of the story in a sentence first. Then 
strip the sentence down, taking out the unnecessary words. The sentence may 
form your headline for you. 

6. When you can avoid it, do not begin the head with a verb. In any event, 
avoid “Says” and all its synonyms, “Plans,” and “Will,” as the first word. The 
reader has no way of knowing who “says,” “plans,” or “will” without reading the 
stoiy. Give the reader the subject before you give him the verb. If you do write 
a blind head (a head which begins without a subject), be sure to have the deck 
begin with a subject—the same subject that is understood in the top. 

7. Avoid splitting lines. Make each line say something. Above all, avoid 
ending any line with a conjunction or preposition or adjective: 

Not; Latinists Don Togas For 
Annual Banquet Thursday 
But; Robed Latinists Recline 

At Annual Feast Thursday 

8. Avoid repeating the same word from one deck to another. For that mat¬ 
ter, be sure each deck adds something to the story, says something new. The 
deck which merely echoes the top is wasted. 

9. Fill your deck with something definite; do not pad a deck with unnec- 
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essary words just to fill out a line. TiCave out first names, articles, or titles unless 
they are vital to the sense of the story. If the line is too short or too long, some¬ 
times a synonym will make the adjustment. 

\ 10. Never divide a word or name between lines. 

11. Shun abbreviations. Use only those permitted for body copy (copy, that 
is, which appears in the body of your paper) by your stylebook. Not: "Wise- 
men Will Hold Meeting Thurs.,” but: "Wisemen Will Meet Thursday.” Never 
use "thru,” "tho,” or "nite.” Use stylebook spellings. 

12. Avoid negative heads. Remember that what happens is news, not what 
does not happen. 

13. Use slang sparingly, if at all. To be used, slang should get a "yes” answer 
to all three of these questions: Is it new? Will readers understand and accept it 
without offense? Will it communicate better than a conventional word or 
phrase? 

•* 14. Guard against double meanings and unintended humor. 

15. As for humor, be careful. It is double-edged. Think twice when you have 
written a funny head. It may offend some reader. 

16. A feature story requires a feature head—the light touch. But if the fea¬ 
ture is of the suspended-interest type, which keeps hidden an important fact 
until the last paragraph or last line, be careful that your head does not give 
away the point of the story. 

17. Student publications, in general, run too many rhymed or alliterative 
heads on feature stories. Professional copyreaders save rhymed heads for 
rhymed stories, and alliterative heads for alliterative stories. There would ap¬ 
pear to be no other reason for using either type of head. 

18. Finally, and always, count your lines. 


EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

Note: Though the unit-count system specified in Chapter 8 is preferred, the 
simplified system given on page 140 may be used. It may be preferable, how¬ 
ever, to apply the unit-count system of your student paper to these exercises. 

1. Turn back to the exercises for Chapter 7 (page 119). Once again, copy- 
read the three short stories under Exercise 1. Your editor has called for No. 5 
head for each of these stories. The head schedule informs you that a No. 5 head 
is a two-line flush-left head, with a unit count of 22 maximum and 19 minimum. 
(It is a 14-point upper- and lower-case head, but you do not have to worry 
about this detail, since the head schedule also shows you a sample of how the 
head will look when set in type.) Write the heads, marking your total unit 
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count at the end of each line, and turn in the heads with your copy-edited 
versions of the stories. 

2. Turn to Chapter 5, and reexamine the sample leads for the sports story 
used as an illustration of lead writing. Choose any five of those leads, and write 
a head for each one. The heads should be two-column two-line heads, flush- 
left, upper and lower case, 24-point type. The unit count is 23 maximum and 
20 miiiimum. To the head which you think represents your best effort, add a 
one-column three-line bank, also flush-left, upper and lower case. The unit 
count for the bank, or hanger, is 21 maximum and 18 minimum. 

3. Choose another lead from Chapter 5, and write a five-column, one-line 
head. This will be set in 24-point upper and lower case, and has a maximum 
count of 62 units and a minimum of 60. 

4. From a copy of your favorite daily newspaper, clip examples of the follow- 
ing types of stories: an accident, a fire, an arrest, a review of a motion picture 
or concert, a sports event (clip stories only, not the heads). Paste each clipping 
on a separate sheet, and write for each a head to the unit-count specifications of 
Exercise 1 above. 


Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Each member of the class should have identical copies of the same news¬ 
paper, either the local daily or the student newspaper. Starting with page one, 
examine each successive page as time permits, and identify each headline as to 
style. In making the headline identification, the following points should hv^ 
made: 

A. The number of decks 

B. Whether the head is upper and lower case or all caps 

C. Whether flush-left, stair-step, or full-line, or such other definite pattern as 
may be identified 

2. Again with each member of the class holding a copy of the same news¬ 
paper, search for headlines which violate the principles of good headline writ¬ 
ing as discussed in this chapter. As such heads are found, they may be copied 
on the blackboard, and various students may suggest specific ways of making 
desired corrections. The count should be checked to make certain a new line 
will fit. 

3. Papers turned in by students who have done the exercises in Part I (above) 
may be distributed so that each student will receive another’s paper. Headlines 
may then be transferred to the blackboard for comment and suggestions. (To 
avoid the possibility of embarrassing any student, names may be removed from 
the papers before distribution.) 

4. Different types of news stories may be clipped from a newspaper, and 
mounted for lantern projection on a screen. The class may study the story for a 
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few minutes, after which the lights will be turned on while each student writes 
a head, according to the teacher s specifications. Head style and unit count 
should be written by the instructor on the blackboard. In making a choice of 
heads, the partial head schedules illustrated on pages 142-144 may be used, or 
the head schedule of the student publication. 
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Processing the Illustrations 

Results Depend on Knowledge, Not on Luck 


ILLUSTRATIONS are so important that only three types of publications 
seem to be able to get along without them: 

1. Learned or technical journals, and publications for special interests. 
Such publications do not need to compete for readers, for the material 
they publish is vital to their audience. These publications are frequently 
endowed, or otherwise supported by the funds of a professional society. 
Examples are medical and engineering journals and magazines in the field 
of political and social issues. 

2. Printed reports of legislative bodies or governmental agencies which 
provide a semipermanent record of official or semiofficial proceedings, 
such as the Congressional Record and bulletins issued by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Department of Commerce. 

3. Books such as novels and some volumes of nonfiction. 

Even in these three areas we .sometimes find illustrations. Drawings, 
charts, and graphs are used to throw additional light on a complicated 
problem discussed in the technical journal or specialized magazine. An¬ 
nual reports of city and state agencies are often brightened by attractive 
photographs and art work. Although novels today are not generally illus¬ 
trated, as they were a generation or two ago, historical novels and tales of 
high adventure appear in illustrated reprints, especially editions for boys 
and girls. Indeed, most books for young people are heavily illustrated. 

What Is “Art"? 

No doubts whatever about the value of illustrations exist among editors 
of commercial publications. All newspapers and most magazines of news¬ 
stand or mail circulation use “art,” as photographs and other illustrations 
are called in the trade. The picture magazine.s, of course, consist of little 
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else, as do some newspapers. Bnt whether an editor uses art a little or a 
lot, he uses it for definite reasons. 

Why Use Illustrations? 

These reasons seem almost too obvious to state. Because they arc so 
obvious, however, they are frequently overlooked. Here they are: 

1. Pictures tell a story in themselves. 

2. Pictures break up solid type and thus help pre.sent a pleasing 
make-up. 

These two reasons are interlocking. The best picture in the world is not 
worth much unless it is displayed to good advantage. A bad picture can¬ 
not be improved by the best display in the world. In fact, bad make-up 
will iTiin a fine picture, and a bad picture will spoil otherwise excellent 
make-up. 

This chapter is chiefly concerned with providing some specific answers 
to these all-important questions: 

1. What constitutes a good picture? 

2. What are the best methods of transferring the picture to the printed 
page to get the best results? 

The PicmjRE Editor 

Much of the material in this chapter will apply equally to photographs 
and drawings. Photographs will be discussed first, because tliey pose an 
initial problem to the picture editor. There will be no attempt here, how¬ 
ever, to instruct cameramen in the techniques of shutter-snapping, tim¬ 
ing, and lighting. Such instruction is to be found in many handbooks pro¬ 
duced by camera manufacturers and in textbooks obtainable at any good 
public library. 

Tlie discussion begins with the man who has charge of all illustration, 
the picture editor. Examining a photograph, he will ask himself these 
questions: 

1. Is this picture fit to print as it stands? 

2. Will the picture be improved if I designate only a certain part of it 
to be reproduced in the paper, and eliminate the rest? 

3. What specific instructions must I give and to whom, and how must 
I prepare these instructions to get the picture printed? 

Note that this editorial employee is designated as picture editor. The 
person who makes decisions like these is an editor in die same sense that 
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Wide World Photos 


Action and animal interest. News photographers shooting an animal trio at a Green¬ 
wich Village Humane Society show find the tables turned, themselves the subjects 
of still another photographer. Below, the trio the newsmen were so eager to snap. 
Puppies and kittens are sure-fire subjects. Combine them and you have a picture 

few editors could reject. 
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the copyreader is an editor. The copyreader checks a story, and if he finds 
it too badly written, he sends it back for rewrite. A picture editor might 
call for a retake of a bad picture. Usually, unless the picture is vital news, 
he will just reject the photograph and use something else. 

The copyreader looks carefully at the high point of interest in the story, 
the lead, goes over every word for proper usage and proper emphasis, 
otherwise tightens and shapes the story for best display in the paper, and 
writes a head which helps the reader find and read the story. The picture 
editor does all this for the photograph. He also looks for the high point of 
interest, the lead of the photograph, so to speak. He looks at its overall 
construction (for which he uses the term composition), tightens it and 
shapes it by choosing which part of the photograph to print and which to 
reject, and writes a “head” or cuilines for it. The latter will be discussed 
later in the chapter. 

On large newspapers, there are picture editors whose sole function is to 
handle pictures in this fashion. On .smaller publications, the reporter may 
handle the photographs wliieli illustrate his story. 

J1a.sk: IIi<:qiiikkment.s kou I’ictuhes 
Check Focus and Exposure 

The picture editor knows that the photograph he starts with must be 
generally clear in focus and well composed if he is to achieve good results 
with the reproduction. His eye tells him at once whether it is. Correct 
focus and proper timing— exposure —^give a clear, .sharp, contrasty photo¬ 
graph in all details. An off-focus, badly exposed shot is fuzzy, muddy, fiat. 
Sometimes good photographs are said to have “color” and bad ones to be 
“colorless.” 

A bad photograph can never be improved by reproduction. In fact, a 
shot must be super-sharp for any sort of processing, for reproduction al¬ 
ways robs it of some sharpness and detail. While a photograph may be 
slightly improved by retouching, this process can only serve to repair 
minor defects or emphasize good points which were already present. 

Use an Action Picture 

If the photograph passes this first test, the picture editor applies the 
next: Does the photograph tell a story? If the picture tells a story in itself, 
without benefit of captions or cutlines, so much the better, though cut- 
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—Courlf!.v Ohio Stati? Journal. 


John Simpson, above, displays his skill as a sculptor, a talent 
which complements his ability on the three-meter board.' 

Varsity Diver Doesn't 
Recognize Ole Man Jinx 

If someone convinces Johnny Simpson he can do some¬ 
thing, it will be done. As a coach once said, if anyone told 
Johnny he was the world’s greatest diver, he’d prove tlie fel¬ 
low was right. When Johnny left his native Birmingham, 
Ala., for Ohio State in 1941, there already was a list of 

The Ohio State Lantern, Ohio Stote University, Columbus, Ohio 

Try to have a picture with a feature, especially when it is a 
personality sketch. Readers want to see the person described 
in the feature. 
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lines are always written to identify the scene or the persons in the picture. 

In looking for a story, the picture editor examines the photograph for 
action. Although a picture, as we see it in print, is necessarily static, it can 
record a flash of life. It can freeze the subject in action. Perhaps the pic¬ 
ture arrests and so records a significant moment in someone’s life. Per¬ 
haps it records a landscape during one of those moments of change 
brought about by a shift of light or a change of season. In any event, 
what is recorded is action. 

Posing Good Pictukes 

The question naturally arises, particularly in posing people as subjects: 
How do you get action in the photograph? The answer is obvious: Have 
them doing something. Instead of showing two people facing the camera 
in a formal pose, show them doing something—at least shaking hands or 
examining some object together. Whatever they do supplies action, tells 
a better story, and, best of all, actually provides a better likeness of the 
subjects than the formal portrait because they appear more relaxed and 
natural. 

Action Can Be Quiet 

The same principle applies to the individual portrait and to the group 
shot. Sometimes in a portrait the result is achieved by showing the sub¬ 
ject talking on the telephone. At the very least, attempt to show him smil¬ 
ing—or, for that matter, frowning. But smiling or frowning, have him 
doing something. Action can be quiet; it does not have to be violent. 

A favorite portrait device is to depict the individual engaged in some 
activity in connection with his vocation or with whatever makes him 
newsworthy. Thus newspapers print photographs of a pitcher throwing a 
baseball, a football player punting or leaping up to snare a pass. A highly 
effective device is to show the all-American quarterback about to straight- 
arm the reader, or the lineman charging right out of the printed page. 
Plainly these shots are much more “readable” than a dull shot of the same 
player posed woodenly before the camera. Show the painter at his easel, 
brush in hand; the hunter in the fleld, gim poised to shoot. 

The Group Shot 

Action also answers the problem of posing a group shot. The varsity 
eleven is best displayed in formation, about to leap into action at the snap 
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of the ball. Sometimes, of course, groups are too large to be photographed 
intelligibly in action. Here the traditional left-to-right line-up seems to be 
the only answer, until we begin to think of devices to break the straight- 
line monotony. One favorite method is to stand the individuals in a group 
at different levels by posing them on a flight of stairs. Some student pub¬ 
lications employ this device and variations of it with excellent effect. 

The Art of Cropping 

Rarely does a picture editor use all of a photograph he receives. The 
camera sees a wider range than he wants to use. This is where he edits. 
His first step is to mark out the part of the photograph he wants to use, 
thus designating at the same time those parts he wants left out altogether. 
This marking-out process is known in the business as cropping. Cropping, 
at its best, is a craft which approaches an art. 

Suppose that you have a photograph of one person. First you must de¬ 
cide what you want to show. If your available space is small and you want 
to be sure the reader identifies the subject, you will emphasize the face 
as much as possible. Everything else becomes unimportant. 

Include Only Significant Details 

The original photograph may include the head, the arms, and the up¬ 
per portion of the body. But if it is only the face you want to show, you 
lose nothing by eUminating all parts of the body but the head. In fact, 
such elimination is all gain. You acc*entuate the part you want to show. 
The reader naturally assumes, without thinking about it, that the subject 
has the usual complement of aims, legs, and all other parts of the body 
which have been eliminated. 

In group photographs, frequently a whole arm or shoulder is cropped 
from the person who stands at the edge of the picture. Note, for example, 
the common enough shot of two people shaking hands. Everything is 
cropped but their heads, parts of their upper bodies, and their hands. The 
cropping focuses attention on the action. 

To summarize, the picture editor s cropping, like the copy editor’s blue- 
penciling 

1. Eliminates all unnecessary details and “dead” areas. 

2. Brings into proper focus the real meat of the story or picture—the 
action. 

The picture editor accomplishes his cropping by marking; he does not 
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This was the picture as the camera saw it. 



The Easterner, Eastern High School, Washington, D.C. 


This is the picture as the picture editor saw it. With the dead areas 
cropped, the live area—here the figures of the persons in the picture 
—can be enlarged and stilt stay within the designated space. Careful 
cropping may even sacrifice parts of the body but always focuses 
attention on the subjects. Result: a lively "readable" picture. 
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a|)ph’ scissors to the photograph. The actual c'uttiug of a photograph 
comes into play rarely, and only when other effects are desired; for ex¬ 
ample, in preparing a photographic layout, for which the additional serv¬ 
ices of an artist are required. The picture editor’s methods of marking the 
photograph without harming it are described in the following section, 
where cropping is discussed, as it must be, in conjunction with the science 
of scaling. 

ScAiJN<; THE Picture 

When the picture editor has decided on the area of the photograph to 
crop, he follows with two immediate steps: 

1. He designates the crop area plainly. 

2. He estimates exactly how much space the finished cut will take* up 
in the paper; that is, he .scales it. (Cut is a shop term for an engraving. 
Th(' engraving procc.ss is discussed later in the chapter.) 

These two steps are absolutely essential becaust' 

1. The engraver must know what areas of the photograph to include 
in the finished cut and how big to make it. 

2. The make-up editor must know exactly how much space to reserve 
on the page to accommodate the cut. 

Be Careful of the Copy 

All this must be done in writing. If people went about shouting instruc¬ 
tions at each other in a busy newspaper shop, they would be able to do 
little else. The paper would never get printed. 

Some highly skilled picture editors are able to mark the face of a pho¬ 
tograph without danger by using a soft blue crayon which easily wipes 
off, but this practice is not generally favored. Most photograplis for com¬ 
mercial reproduction are glossy prints, or glossies —prints on which the 
emulsion is smooth, shiny, and relatively brittle. Marking the surface may 
crack the emulsion and render the print worthless if a mistake is made. 
The cracks would show up in the finished engraving. Ordinarily, a pic¬ 
ture editor will not use a lead pencil on the surface of a glos.sy. If he uses 
a crayon he will mark with extreme care. 

Some editors favor a device called a frisket. The frisket is a piece of 
transparent tissuelike paper. One edge is pasted to the top back of the 
print, and the rest folded loosely over the face. Smoothing it down, the 
editor, who can see all the details of the photograph through it, marks on 
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the frisket his cropping lines and other instructions. He uses a soft pencil 
and a light pressure to avoid scoring the emulsion. 

Use a Quick Method 

The frisket is commonly used by the magazine editor, but less fre¬ 
quently by the newspaper editor working against time. Fortunately, there 
is a safe short cut which eliminates the frisket but achieves much the 
same result. If the print is held face out against a windowpane, light shin¬ 
ing through the paper will outline the photograph. The area for repro¬ 
duction is easily seen, and can be marked out by drawing pencil lines 
lightly on the back of the print. In some shops, a special device facilitates 
this process. Instead of a window pane, the editor uses a box with a 
ground-glass top and an electric light bulb inside. Light shining through 
the glass, and through the print, outlines the photograph just as the light 
of day does shining through the windowpane. 

The same lines which indicate the area to be included in the engraving 
will indicate the size and proportions of the finished engraving. Extreme 
care must be exercised in giving exact instructions, since an off-size cut 
will be impossible to use, or if used will necessitate a change in the 
planned make-up of the paper. 

Calculate the Finished Size 

The finished cut, as the foregoing indicates, must be made to a pre¬ 
determined size. The picture editor, by scaling the cut, determines the 
size. This is how he does it: 

For newspaper reproduction, pictures are usually made in standard 
column widths: single-column, two-column, or any other multiple up to 
five-, six-, seven-, or eight-column, depending on the number of columns 
to the page. The column width is always known in advance, and on any 
given paper it remains the same from day to day. Thus you can always 
predetermine the exact width of your cut. 

The depth of the picture is more difficult to calculate. However, a short 
cut provides a means of calculating the depth with precision, and at a 
.stroke of the pencil. 

Employ the Diagonal-Line 

The short cut can best be explained by example. Suppose that you have 
an 8-by-lO inch photograph from which you want to make a two-column 
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cut. (For the purposes of this exercise, calculations will be made in 
inches, though picture editors generally do not measure in inches.) To 
simplify the problem we will use round numbers, and assume that two- 
column width is roughly four inches (on most papers it is slightly over 
four inches). Your picture is 8 inches wide by 10 inches deep, and you 
want to use the whole photograph. 

Using a soft crayon, draw a diagonal line on the back of the photograph 
from the upper left-hand corner to the lower right-hand corner. Then 
measure across the top, from the left-hand corner, a space equal to a two- 
column width, or four inches. Mark that point. Then draw a vertical line 
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^Mini thal point straight down »h«’ pliotograph. J hr poiiil wliru* (his line 
intersects the diagonal marks the depth of the finished cut. To measure 
that depth, lay your ruler along the vertical line, starting at the mark you 
made to indicate two-column width at the top of the picture. Measure to 
the point where the vertical line intersects the diagonal. What do you get? 
The answer should be 5 inches. 

In this example, you reduced your original width by one-half by pull¬ 
ing it down from eight inches to four. The depth, then, would have to be 
one-half the original depth. Simple arithmetic will tell you that without 
the need of going through the drawing maneuvers. But this example was 
purposely simplified to make the demonstration ea.sy to follow. You will 
frecjuently want to make your cuts three columns wide or five or eight, 
and column widths, measured in inches, usually come out in odd fractions 
which complicate your figuring. 

How to ScaU’ EnkirgeuK'iit.s 

The same process, in reverse, will allow you to enlarge your original 
photograph to the desired column width. Suppose, for example, you 
wanted to enlarge a snapshot 4 inches wide by 6 inches deep to fit a hole 
in your page 8 inches wide. Again you will have to determine the depth. 

Place the original photograph face down on a large sheet of clean pa¬ 
per. Starting at the upper left-hand comer, measure across the photo¬ 
graph, and the paper, and mark off 8 inches. Mark that spot. From it, 
draw a vertical line parallel to the right-hand edge of the photograph and 
extending well beyond the original depth. Now, with a soft crayon, draw 
a diagonal line from the upper left-hand cxinier of the photograph 
through the lower right-hand comer and extending until it meets the ver¬ 
tical liru'. The point of intersection marks the depth of the finished cut. 
To find the depth in inches, measure with a ruler from the eight-inch 
mark on the paper to the point of intersection. This time the answer 
should be 12 inches. 

Practice Scaling 

You have seen this method of scaling worked out by diagrams. If you 
will take several sheets of paper, a pencil, and a ruler, and practice this 
method, blocking out various column widths and estimating the depths 
for them, you will soon learn it. Once learned, like swimming, it is never 
forgotten. 
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Printers Use Different Measures 

One thing you will notice immediately, if you do your measuring in 
inches, is that the depths will come out at all sorts of odd and unmanage¬ 
able fractions of the inch. That is why, on publications, measuring is done 
in terms of picas and agate lines. A pica is the basic unit of horizontal 
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measurement for printers. About one-sixth of an inch wide, it takes its 
name from the depth of a character of 12-point type. Vertical measure¬ 
ment, measurement in depth, is usually referred to in terms of a^ate lines. 
The term takes its name from the depth of a line of agate type. Classified 
ads are printed in agate type. There are 14 agate lines to the inch. 

You should never have to convert from one method of measurement to 
the other. Printing-supply houses sell rulers which give inches, agate lines, 
and picas all on the same rule. Many printers give them to their custom¬ 
ers as advertising. Not all printing shops and commercial publications 
measure depth by agate lines; some measure both width and depth in 
picas. 

If you have studied algebra or geometry you will recognize the diag¬ 
onal-line method of scaling as a graphic representation of the familiar al¬ 
gebraic formula for working out proportions. The first example worked 
out above, in which an 8-by-lO photograph was reduced to a two-column, 
four-inch width, can be solved by algebra, of course. The formula is this: 
your original width (8 inches) is to the original depth (10 inches) as your 
desired width (4 inches) is to your desired depth X. The algebraic equa¬ 
tion then reads 8:10 = 4:X Tlie product of the means is equal to 
the product of the extremes; therefore, 8X = 40, and X is, as before, 5 
inches. 

As you will see from this analysis, the short-cut diagram method of es¬ 
timating depth is neither arbitrary nor mysterious, but based on sound 
mathematics. Notice, however, that the algebraic equation could get 
pretty complicated if you found yourself measuring in odd sizes and com¬ 
ing out with extremely awkward fractions. 

Types of Enghavings 

Having cropped and scaled his picture, the picture editor is pretty well 
along with his work. Two extremely important steps remain, and they will 
be discussed in order. First, he must give the engraver instructions as to 
the kind of engraving desired. Hence he must know the various kinds of 
engravings and their uses. He need not be an expert in the mechanics of 
making them. The mechanics are complicated, and full details can be 
found in technical books on the subject. 

The picture editor, then, must know what engraving is, and how to 
use it. What does an engraver do? What does his work accomplish? 
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The Islander, De La Salle High School, Nicolett Island, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Charts and graphs—like this one—are essentially news, for they tell an interesting 
story. They dress up the paper, too. This chart is reproduced by a line cut. 


What Are Half-Tones and Line Cuts? 

The engraver transfers the photograph, or other illustration, to a sur¬ 
face from which in turn it can be transferred to the printed page. In other 
words, he transfers the illustration to another surface altogether, one 
which will take ink and hold it and thus print the image on paper. A 
metal surface is generally used, but sometimes other materials are sub¬ 
stituted. Engravings fall roughly into two clas.siiications: 

1. The half-tone 

2. The line cut 

The distinctions are easy to make. Photographs, water-color drawings in 
black and white (called wash drawings in the trade), and all other illus¬ 
trations which show gradations of tone from black to white require half- 
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The Northerner, North Side High School, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 

Art work such as this is effective but expensive. The plate is made by a combination 
of line and half-tone processes. A straight, rectangular half-tone would have been 
less expensive, lost much of the contrast. 

tone enffraviriffs or cuts. (The terms ‘‘engraving” and “cut” are used inter¬ 
changeably to refer to the product of the engraving process.) 

Drawings which show no gradations, but only sharp blacks and whites, 
such as pen-and-ink sketches, are engraved as line cuts. Occasionally 
combinations of half-tone and line processes are used in the same plate. 
(The term “plate” is frequently used as a synonym for “cut” or “engrav- 

ing'”) 

Screen Is the Key 

The key word in the half-tone process, by which all photographs are 
made into cuts, is screen. If you closely examine any picture reproduced 
in a publication, you will notice that it is composed of small dots. In 
newspapers you can see these dots with your naked eye; but in smooth- 
paper publications, it may take a magnifying glass to bring them into 
view. These dots are called “screen.” More accurately, they are the result 
of the engraver’s screening the photograph when he made the cut. The 
engraver actually transferred the photograph to the metal plate by re¬ 
photographing it through a screen. The pattern of the screen is trans¬ 
ferred by the photoengraving process to the printing plate in the form of 
these dots, which outline the image to be printed. By means of acid baths, 
the surface of the plate is etched away, leaving the dots slightly higher 
than the rest of the plate to catch the ink. The printing is done by these 
dots. 
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Determine the Correct Screen 

The more dots on a plate, tlie more ink is caught, and the more detail 
of the photograph is shown; the finer the screen (the more dots trans¬ 
ferred to the plate), the more detail; the coarser the screen (the fewer 
dots), the less detail. But if the screen is too fine, it will smudge on coarse 
paper. And if the screen is too coar.se for a fine paper, the result will be a 
“hard” reproduction, with most of the fine detail lost. 

To get the best results, the picture editor must tell the engraver what 
screen he wants for the photograph. A general rule here comes into play; 
The finer the paper, the finer the screen; the coarser the paper, the coarser 
tlie .screen. The picture editor must know what his paper will take for the 
best results and give the instructions to the engraver in simple, unmistak¬ 
able language. 

Since newspapers are printed on a relatively rough stock of paper, 
they take a much coarser screen than do smooth-paper magazines. The 
method of designating the desired screen is based on the number of lines 
to the inch in the screen which the cjigraver uses in making the cut. The 
screen through which the engraver projects the image of the plate is made 
of two polished sheets of glass, each bearing fine parallel black lines. The 
engraver has a stock of these on hand, ranging from those on which the 
line intersections are far apart (coarse) to those with close line intersec¬ 
tions (fine). Screens range in coarseness from 55 lines to the inch to 200 
or more for letterpress work, or skilled work on high-grade paper. 

Standardize the Screen 

It is the picture editor s job to tell the engraver which screen to use in 
making the cut. The editor simply writes on the back of the photograph, 
or on a separate order form, “55-line screen,” “65-line screen,” “llO-line 
screen,” “133-line screen,” or whatever may be called for. The engraver 
follows instructions carefully, for he knows that a mistake will ruin 
the job. 

Although newsprint of some types will take a fairly fine screen, rarely 
is one found which can tolerate anything finer than 85-line. Above that, 
a smudge of black ink may result where the photograph should have been 
printed. Most papers standardize on 65-line screen, with excellent results. 
If your student publication is using newsprint, be cautious before decid¬ 
ing to try anything finer than 65-line, despite the temptation to do so in 
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order to get more detail into your cuts. A little experimentation is always 
in order, of course, to see just how much your paper will tolerate. Once 
this is standardized, the cuts should all be ordered with the same screen, 
unless the grade of paper is changed. 

Screens Have Limits 

Newsmagazines using a smoother stock of paper will be able to use 100- 
line or even 110-line screen cuts. But only a smooth, glossy stock will take 
anything up in the fine ranges, 133-line or better. Remember that coarse, 
absorbent papers take up too much ink on a fine screen, and therefore the 
picture blots. On finer paper the blotting is reduced, since the paper is 
increasingly less absorbent the finer it is. 

The metal used for plates in the half-tone process may be copper or 
zinc. Copper is more expensive and usually gives better results. For high- 
fidelity reproduction, copper is necessary. But zinc will usually give ade¬ 
quate results. Some student publications use it because it is cheaper, rec¬ 
ognizing that the quality of reproduction may not be ideal. Using cheaper 
material, the students reason, they can buy more cuts. 

Line cuts, because they involve no gradations of color, rccpiirc; no 
screening. And because no screening is necessary, and straight lines and 
.solid masses do not require the high fideh'ty of copper, zinc is usually 
u.sed for line cuts. 

Reducing and Enlarging 

In handling drawings, whether they are to be engraved as line cuts or 
half-tones, the picture editor knows that reduction tends to sliarpen them. 
Reduction heals any breaks in the lines of a hand-drawn picture, causing 
them to disappear in the printed version. Artists are expected to draw 
their cartoons or pictures at least twice the size they are to appear when 
printed. Close cooperation between artist and picture editor is, of course, 
necessary, for the artist must know in advance by what proportions his 
drawings are to be reduced. 

Enlarging a drawing, however, tends to accentuate faults. Too much 
enlargement of a photograph cause a great sacrifice of detail. If you want 
to know how an illustration will look when reduced, a reducing glass— 
the reverse of a magnifying glas.s—can be purchased at any optical house 
or big printing supply house. A near-.s-ighted person who wears reducing 
glasses can, by lending the gla.sses to yon, enable yon lo a<’hieve the same 
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result. Hold the glasses a short distance from your face and look at the 
photograph or drawing through one lens. 

Writing Cutlines 

The picture editor, or anyone who processes photographs through the 
shop to the engraver, must think of his job in terms of the.se four words: 
1) crop, 2) scale, 3) screen, 4) cutlines. 

The first three steps have been examined already. In considering the 
qualities of a good picture, you learned that a picture should tell the story 
without benefit of caption. But rarely does it tell the specific story with¬ 
out additional information. Thus in handling art, you must consider the 
writing of cutlines —overlines and underlines. 

An ovcrline, so-called because it runs across the top of the illustration, 
is a headline in a sense, but the writing of it is not governed by highly 
styli/ed rules. An overline must be counted in to fit the required space, of 
course. But you may dispense with verbs, and be content to write a label. 
Ingenuity, as always, can make an overline sparkle. 

An underline, which runs beneath the picture, is usually descriptive in 
nature, and for the most part identifies the individuals in the cut and the 
time and place of the action shown. It should be brief and to the point, 
but color will be welcomed here as elsewhere in the paper. 

Cutlines should be typewritten, and identified, as with all other copy, 
by guidelines. 

Onc-column cuts, which chiefly are portraits of individuals, often need 
nothing more than the name of the subject, run as an underline and usu¬ 
ally centered in the column. Multiple-column cuts usually call for both 
overlines and underlines. 

Type Presents a Problem 

For uniformity of make-up, standardize the size and type faces of your 
overlines and underlines. In overlines, the commonest error is running the 
type too large; underlines are frequently .set in a face too small for quick 
and easy reading. 

The underline should take a face slightly larger than the body face of 
the paper. (The body face is the size of type used for most of the stories.) 
If your body face is 8-point, use 10-point bold for captions. The hanging 
indent, one of .several popular styles, pre.sents an attractive and readable 
appearance. 
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Tiicideiifallv, after scaling a photograpli and determining how wide and 
deep it will rnn, tlie picture editor always adds to that estimate an allow¬ 
ance for cutlines. In reserving space for his picture, he must reserve space 
for the overline and underline, too. Many a make-up plan has been 
thrown out of gear because this allowance was not made. If overlines and 
underlines are standardized as to type size, the space allowance is easily 
determined. 


Checking Bad Illustrations 

There is almost never any excuse for bad illustrations in any publica¬ 
tion. The cause of a poor picture can be traced fairly quickly. Error can 
creep in at any point from the original photograph to the printed repro¬ 
duction, and render illustrations muddy, chalky, or distorted. 

In tracking down the cause, the picture editor starts by reexamining 
the original photograph or drawing from which the cut was made. If sat¬ 
isfied that the fault is not in the original, he proceeds with the following 
steps: 

1. He examines the cut to see whether it was sereened properly. Long 
practice enables him to detect any deviation from the standard screen 
used by the paper. 

2. He checks to see whether the cut was mounted type high by the 
composing room. All cuts come as thin plates, and have to be backed, 
(mounted on a block) to bring the surface up to the level of the rest of 
the material to be printed on the page. When the plate is properly backed, 
and is at the exact page level, we call it type-high. If the cut was mounted 
too low, it will print faintly because it will not get enough ink. If it is too 
high, it will get too much ink and become smudged. 

3. lie checks the stereotyping room, if his paper is run on a rotary 
press. Here something might have gone wrong with the page mat when 
it was rolled, or with the casting made from the mat. (A mat, short for 
matrix, is a papier-mache material, which takes an impression of a cut or 
of type, and serves as a mold into which molten metal can be poured to 
make a solid casting and thus a printing surface. The casting is a stereo¬ 
type. This subject is treated in detail in the next chapter.) 

4. He checks the pressroom to see if the inking process was at fault in 
any way, or, if the printing is done on a rotary press, whether the casting 
was damaged when it was locked on the press cylinder. He also notes 
whether the quality of the paper has changed. 

Somewhere along the line, the picture editor will find the trouble. By 
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following his formula, and taking the same steps he takes, you can dis¬ 
cover the cause of bad illustrations in your own paper. Never is there a 
need to tolerate bad illustrations. 

Sfeciai. Pic:tuke Effects 

You may have wondered, on occasion, at special effects you have ob¬ 
served in newspaper or magazine illustrations. Usually these effects have 
a simple explanation; usually they originated with the picture editor. 
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A means of gaining a decorative effect without art work. The column head 
illustrated was set in black type with a double border of a black rule plus 
a type-design box. Then the head was sent to the engraver with orders for 

a reverse plate. 


Listed below are a few of the picture editor’s tricks that can be applied to 
your student publication. Some will help solve problems; others will help 
save money. 

The Reverse Plate 

You may have seen what appears to be white type—white letters, that 
is, printed on a black background. This effect is achieved by the use of a 
reverse plate, a form of engraving. An artist can achieve the effect by 
making a drawing, inking in around letters, which thus stand in a solid 
framework of black, and having a conventional engraving made of it. But 
the same effect can be achieved without art work. Paste a proof of con¬ 
ventional black-letter type on a white background. Send it to the engraver 
and have a reverse plate made of it. The letters will then appear white 
and the background black. The engraver and printer can help you plan 
this effect, as well as all the other effects listed here. 

Flopping, Outlining, and Vignetting 

Sometimes tlie person in a photograpli faces tlie wrong way foi* 
make-up needs. That is, the subject may be facing to the right and you 
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wish he were facing to the left. A sound rule of make-up calls for indi¬ 
viduals in all cuts in outside columns to face in toward the page. The solu¬ 
tion is simple. In the instructions to the engraver, the picture editor tells 
him to flop the cut. When the cut comes back, the subject will be facing 
the other way. However, in the printed picture what appears to be right 
will he left and vice-versa. With a picture showing someone doing some¬ 
thing with his right hand, if the cut is flopped he will be doing it with his 
left. That may account for many apparently left-handed people, for flop¬ 
ping is standard newspaper practice. 

You can also get relief from conventional square and rectangular shapes 
of cuts. With varying additional expense, half-tones can be made sur¬ 
rounded with a firm black line or rule, made oval or round, be outlined, or 
vignetted. In outlining the half-tone screen is lifted around tlie edges of 
the picture, following the natural outline of the subject and giving the 
picture an irregular border. This process is also called silhouetting (pro¬ 
nounced “sil 00 etting”). In vignetting the half-tone screen is lifted 
wherever a flat white should appear in the original picture, so that a flat 
white appears in the same portions in the printed version. The engraver 
can show samples of this sort of work and advise as to costs. Line cuts can 
be made in any shape witliout extra expense by the simple process of 
making the original drawing the desired shape. 

Mortising 

When a carpenter or cabinetmaker cuts a slot in a piece of wood and 
fits another piece into it to make a firm joint, he has fashioned what is 
called a mortise. Any piece of furniture in the house will furnish examples 
of such mortising. In printing, the term mortise refers to much the same 
thing. Mortising a cut is sawing out an area in an engraving or mat cast¬ 
ing for the insertion of typeset material. The device is often lused in ad¬ 
vertisements to in.sert the price of an article, in type, into a picture of the 
article. 

Mortising need not be an afterthought. Areas where mortises are to be 
made should be indicated on the original drawing or photograph. Having 
the engraver make the mortise saves both time and money, especially if 
the cut is to be a copper plate. A special saw is required to cut this metal. 
A simple way of making an inside mortise—^that is, a mortise which will 
be surrounded by the border of the cut—^is to paste a clean proof of the 
desired type on the proper spot in the illustration before it is sent down to 
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the engi'av(T. If tlu* cut is to be reduced, of course, the size of the type 
will he reduced proportionately. 

Save Money on Cuts 

If numerous illustrations are lused in each edition of your publication, 
money can be saved by several methods: 

1. By ganging 

2. By the use of layouts and montages 

3. By the use of linoleum cuts or woodcuts 

4. By the use of plastic cuts, a relatively new development 

In ganging, the engraver makes several of your cuts on the same plate, 
and then saws them apart for individual use. This must be arranged in 
close cooperation with the engraver, and must be carefully planned. All 
cuts must reduce in the same proportion, of course, for they are to be 
made in one plate. 

Photo latjouts start with paste-ups of a series of photographs, with the 
resulting layout to bo made as one cut. These, like all illustrations, will 
be better if planned oversize for reduction in the engraving process. 

Photomontage, though much like the layout, entails the superimposi¬ 
tion of one photograph over another. Consequoitly a great deal of art 
work is usually involved. Do not venture brashly into montage work. Pho¬ 
tographs must be of uniform quality and uniform interest. They also 
should be large enough to show clearly the subjects involved. Many a 
yearbook has been spoiled by bad montages. 

Linoleum cuts and woodcuts are made directly by the artist, without 
benefit of photoengraving. Wood, linoleum, and certain other surfaces 
can be scored with a sharp instrument to provide a printing surface. 
These blocks must be type-high. The printer should be consulted before 
making use of them. Both as an art form and as a method of reproduction 
in illustration, woodcuts predate all other printing proeesses. Plastic cuts, 
used as a substitute for metal, require special equipment and are avail¬ 
able only in certain engraving plants. 

Uniformity in Cuts 

Daily newspapers usually in.sist that all one-column cuts of individuals, 
which are called face cuts, be of uniform depth. The rea.son is that face 
cuts of the same size enable a make-up man to balance a page quickly 
and easily. 
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Who Is China?—Nationalist Regime Cli^s^o Shre^^^^L 
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Th» Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts. Feature articles by Charles Gratke and Gordon 

Walker. Pictures from Black Star 

Here is a split page (first page of an inside section) with a seven-column cut running 
across the top. Note how the streamer head ties together the cut and the story. 
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Picture editors on dailies also crop and scale face cuts and liead-aud- 
shoulders cuts so that the faces will be the same size in print. 

Both principles can, of course, be applied to multiple-column cuts and 
to cuts for the magazine or yearbook. Cuts showing full figures are rarely 
effective in the same layout with cuts showing only heads and shoulders. 
One of the principal ol^jections to most yearbook pages is this lack of uni¬ 
formity in the reproduced size of the subjects of tlie various pictures. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Go through some recent editions of any newspaper to find five halif-tone 
illustrations which impress yon as particularly effective. Try to find different 
types of pictures, for example: a) animals or pets, b) children, c) human in¬ 
terest other than children or pets, d) groups of adults, e) sports, f) action other 
than sports. Carefully clip these pictures, with their captions and cutlines; and 
paste each one on a separate sheet of 8 / 2 -by-ll paper, leaving room for vour 
written comment. Now examine each photograph carefully and write answ(*rs 
(on the same sheet on which the photograph is pasted) to the following 
tions; 

A. Why did the editor consider this picture worth printing? 

B. Would this picture tell a story if it had been printed without captions or 
cutlines? Why or why not? 

C. Is the essential de^tail of the picture in sharp focus, or is some of it muddy? 

D. Is it properly cropped, or do you think the editor might liax e cropped 
other nonessential material from it? Mark with a colored pencil areas 
that you think might have been so cropped, and note your reasons. 

E. Are the captions and cutlines effective, or could they have been im¬ 
proved? Suggest improvements, if possible. 

2. Go through some recent editions of your school paper in the fashion pre¬ 
scribed in Exercise 1. 

3. Find five half-tone illustrations which impress you as faulty. Again paste 
them on sheets of paper and write your reasons for thinking they are bad. a) 
Was the original photograph not worth printing? Why? Too prosaic? Badly 
posed? Out of focus? Improper exposure? b) Badly cropped? Why? How could 
cropping have been improved? Mark the picture with a colored pencil to indi¬ 
cate your preferred crop areas, and state reasons in writing, c) Badly printed? 
Too much ink? Too little ink? d) Captions or cutlines badly handled? Why? 
e) Note specifically any other faults you may observe. 

4. Go through several editions of any newspaper and find five line-cut illus- 
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trations. Clip and paste them as in the preceding exercises, and state in writing 
why you believe they tell a story better than photographs would have done. 

5. Scaling Exercises 

Note: Because you are dealing with clippings, a good way to do this assign¬ 
ment would be to mount each clipping first on a sheet of 8 / 2 -by-ll paper, meas¬ 
ure each clipping exactly, and beside it draw a box or square (as the case may 
be) of the exact dimensions of the clipping. You can then do your scale mark¬ 
ing within this box and so avoid marking the face of the clipping. 

A. Find a four-column picture in any newspaper, clip it and paste it to a 
sheet of paper. Using the method described in this chapter, scale the 
picture to a one-column space, ilow many inches wide would the picture 
be in a one-column space? How many inches deep? 

B. Find a three-column picture and scale it for a two-column space. How 
wide and how deep would it b('? 

Cj, Find a five- or six-column picture and scale it as follows: 

1. To a one-column space 

2. To a two-column space 

3. To a three-column space 

Note the new dimensions in inches for width and depth in each instance. 

D. Find a one-column picture, and scale it for the following: 

1. To a four-column space 

2. To a two-column space 

3. To a three-column space 

Note the new dimensions in (?ach in.stance. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Each member of the class should have a copy of the same edition of any 
daily newspaper. Go through the paper page by page to examine the illustra¬ 
tions. Be prepared to comment on one or two cuts. The following questions 
should be considered: 

A. Physical description of the cut: Column width? Line cut or half-tone? 
Why was it considered newsworthy? Was it cropped and where? Effec¬ 
tively cropped? How good are the captions and cutlines? 

B. Perform the same exercise with a copy of the school paper. 

2. In turn, individual members of the class should solve scaling problems 
drawn on the board. For example, the reduction of a two-column space to one- 
column, three-column to one-column, and so on. Problems of enlargement of 
space should be solved in the same way. 

3. With a lantern projector, various types of illustrations may be thrown on a 
screen for discussion by the class. 
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what Is Good Make-up? 

The Reader's Needs Guide Professional Practices 


AAake-up is tlie process of presenting news to the reader in a form 
that is attractive and clear to him. Your presentation should do two 
things: 

1. It should stimulate the reader s desire to read. 

2. It should make reading easy for him. 

rhe second of these two aims is tlu' more important. Too often, in a fran¬ 
tic effort for a unicpie appearance, readabilit)^ is sacrificed. Appearance 
without readability is worthless. 

The Route Copy Follows 

Good make-up begins on the copy desk, not in the composing room. 
On the small city daily, one man in the composing room will freciuently 
supervise the jol) of jnaking up the whole ])aper. The job is not too big 
for him. Why'r^ Because everybody in the citv room and the advertising 
department has been working toward the sam(^ end: to produce copy that 
can be fitted into a standard make-up pattern (piickly, neatly, and effec¬ 
tively. Editorial and advertising employees work just as purposively on 
the big city daily, where the make-up job is more complex and more than 
one man may supervise it. 

To newspapermen, the word copy means any written material or illus¬ 
tration prepared for the paper. Copy is everything from news stories, big 
and small, to editorials to obituaries to crossword puzzles to photographs 
to cartoons to advertising. 

The movement of copy from its various points of origin to the printed 
page is termed copy flow. Some of the points along this route have been 
described in preceding chapters, but a more complete description is nec- 
e.ssary to an understanding of make-up. Although tin* description her<' is 
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HOW COPY FLOWS 



confined to editorial matter, note that advertising matter follows a par¬ 
allel path. 

The Writer 

All copy originates with a writer. Local copy may be prepared by a re¬ 
porter at one of the typewiiters in the city room or written by a rewrite 
man from notes telephoned in by a district man or leg man. Or it may be 
prepared by a beat man at his base of operations—^say, the city hall or 
the state house—and sent by messenger to the paper. 

Other copy arrives in the city room by almost every modem method of 
communication. Wire copy comes by teletypewriter (teletype) to the 
wire editor, as well as by cable from foreign correspondents. Very impor¬ 
tant stories may be radio-transmitted by foreign corn;.spondents, and for¬ 
eign and domestic correspondents will on occasion dictate a story t<j a 
stenographer over transoceanic or long-distance telephone lines. Most vis¬ 
ual features—cartoons, charts, graphs, puzzles, and some photographs— 
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come by mail, either in their original form or reproduced as mats. Other 
photographs (and maps in wartime) are transmitted hy wire or radio. 

All this copy is uniform in style. Mats and photographs are prepared 
hy the releasing agency in uniform sizes for easy reproduction, and type¬ 
written copy is double-spaced on one side of the paper only. All copy 
bears a slug from the point of origin, whether reporter or feature .service 
—a word or phrase at the top left-hand corner of every page, identifying 
the copy immediately to the copy dtvsk. 

The Appropriate Editor 

Immediately upon its completion, all copy goes to the appropriate edi¬ 
tor. Local copy goes to the city editor, national and international copy to 
the wire editor, state copy to the state editor, and so on. Each of these 
editors keeps a careful record of every story that passes over his desk, 
noting its source, subject, length, and distinguishing characteristics. He 
should be able to report at a moment’s notice the status of any story not 
yet finished. The city editor and state editor work from their assignment 
sheets, and the wire editor from the proposed news budget sent him early 
in the day by each wire service. 

These editors read carefully stories produced by their own depart¬ 
ments, but generally do little editing. Once satisfied that the copy is rea¬ 
sonably competent, they pass it along to the slot man. 

The Slot Man 

This staff member, as yon learned in Chapter 7, is the head of the copy 
desk. He scans the story rapidly, and assigns a guideline to it, either using 
the original reporter’s slug or using an arbitrary phrase to describe the 
story. He checks the length, and, if necessary, indicates that the story is 
to be shortened. He also designates the type and size of headline the story 
will carry. He keeps a record of the stories passing over his desk, indicat¬ 
ing the source, length, guideline, head, and the copyreader’s name. The 
slot man’s record of copy, or a similar record maintained by the make-up 
editor (if there is one), is called a slug sheet. A sample slug sheet is re¬ 
produced on page 184. Where copy flow is constant, as on the metropoli¬ 
tan paper, the slug sheet is actually simpler than this. But where copy 
editors work at odd hours, as on the weekly student publication, and clear 
copy found in the basket when they come in, this type of slug sheet is 
found useful. Each editor who handles copy must be sure to mark the 
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A SLUG SHEET 
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slug sheet, if he clears the copy to the printer. Otherwise, he might lose 
track of it. Carbons of all stories should be made, and kept on file, of 
course. 

The Copyreadev 

The slot man chooses a copyreader to handle each story, either a per¬ 
son who has handled previous installments of the same story or a special¬ 
ist in the particular field, such as politics, medicine, crime, or courts. The 
copyreader edits the story and writes a headline for it. Back it goes to the 
.slot man. He checks it quickly, enters the time of its clearance on his slug 
sheet, and transmits it by pneumatic tube or messenger to the composing 
room. 

The Linotyper 

Here the copy cutter takes over. If the story is long he cuts it into 
proper lengths, and distributes the copy among several linotype operators 
to speed the setting. The linotype, which resembles a giant typewriter, 
casts slugs, or lines of type, one at a time, from molten metal. 

The Proof Pressman 

Once set in type, the story is taken to the proof press, where at least 
three proofs are made of it. These are called galley proofs, or galleys, 
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from the long, slender metal rack in which the type is handled. One proof, 
with original copy, goes to the proofreader; another is hung on a hook at 
the ready bank, where it is available at all times to the composing room 
personnel; and one or more proofs are sent back to the city room. 

The Proofreader 

The proofreader’s only job is to check the proof against the original 
copy, and look for typographical errors. He has no authority to order type 
changed, except where the linotyper has not followed copy. 

TJie Ready Bank 

From the proof press the type goes to the ready bank, a large, long 
metal desk, where type ready to be printed is assembled. The type re¬ 
mains at the ready bank until it is needed—that is, until the page on 
which it will appear is to be made up. 

The Stone 

The page is made up on a stone (a surface of stone or metal, usualh 
mounted on legs and rollers so that it may be moved about the shop eas¬ 
ily). On the stone is a chase, a metal frame the size of the page. Follow¬ 
ing the instructions of the make-up editor, type and illustrations, in the 
form of cuts or metal castings, are placed in the chase and separated In 
column rules, thin metallic strips which will show as lines on the printed 
page, and leads. Leads are metallic strips also, used to space the type and 
cuts and casts; but because these leads are not type-high, they will not 
show on the printed page. Their presence will be indicated by the white 
space on the page. 

When page make-up is completed, the chase will be locked by means 
of chmips or quoins which hold the footstick, or heavy metal bar at the 
bottom of the chase, in place. The hnLshed locked page is spoken of as 
a form. 

The Matting Room 

On a flat-bed press, such as is used for most student publications, the 
page is now ready to print. However, most dailies use rotary presses, and 
a flat page form cannot be locked on a cylinder. To convert the page for 
such printing, two more operations are necessary. The locked form is 
rolled into the nearby matting room and transferred to the matting table. 
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The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 


Making a last-minute change in page 1 before the form is locked. Keeping abreast 
of a blizzard story, editors will order changes as long as any chance remains of 

making the edition. 

A page mat, made of heavy papier-mache, is placed atop the form and 
the two are run between rollers under heavy pressure. They stamp the 
impression of the type and illustrations into the page mat as a single unit. 

The Stereotyping Room 

Here molten metal is poured against the page mat, which has been 
clamped into a semicircular mold. The resulting cast is a semicylinder of 
metal which is now a facsimile of the original type page. This cast is 
moved to the pressroom, where the paper is to be printed. 

The Pressroom 

Here the cast is locked, along with many other similar casts, each rep¬ 
resenting one page of the paper to be printed, on the rollers of a huge 
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rotary press. The press, shrewdly designed to perform a number of com¬ 
plex operations simultaneously, inks the plates, prints the pages, cuts the 
long printed rolls of paper into four-page sheets, folds each sheet, folds 
the paper into individual sections, folds the paper again as a unit, and 
presents the printed and folded papers at the end of a conveyor belt, not 
merely ready for distribution, but counted in neat piles of fifty or a hun¬ 
dred. You can see that this stereotyping process is e.s.sential to convert the 
type and illustrations to a single rigid printing unit which will stay on a 
high-speed rotary press. Before the invention of this process, rotary press 
development was greatly retarded because of the extreme difficulty of 
holding loose type on the rollers. 

Illustrations 

Illustrations, which were discu.ssed in some detail in the preceding 
chapter, fit into the general copy flow neatly. From the picture editor’s 
desk they go as original photographs or drawings to the engraver, or as 
mats to the stereotyper. In the engraving room, cuts are made of the 
original photographs or art work, and in the stereotyping room individual 
casts are made of mats. Cuts and casts are then sent to the composing 
room, where they are fitted into their proper positions in the chases. 

Copy Flow on Student Papers 

Copy flow is considerably simpler on most school publications, for ob¬ 
vious reasons. Student journalists can and should skip involved routing 
practices. The job is smaller in scope and less complicated in detail, and 
they are relieved of the steady weight of deadline pressure the dailies 
suffer. But in large outline, the processes are the same. 

Even this brief discussion of copy flow should indicate that every step 
in the editorial process, all the careful writing, editing, and checking of 
copy, is geared toward the smooth and efficient handling of copy once it 
reaches'the composing room and is ready for assembly in the page forms. 

■ This is just another way of saying that make-up begins in the city room, 
and specifically on the copy desk. 

If this is true of the work of the dailies, it is even more appropriate to 
the business of putting together a successful student publication, where 
there is more time to plan ahead. System and order also mark the differ¬ 
ence between the professional and the star-struck amateur. 
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Make-up Is an Editorial Job 

The make-up editor of a daily paper makes up page 1 and most of the 
inside news pages. Special editors may, of course, make up special pages. 
Almost invariably the editorial-page editor takes care of his own page, 
and the sports editor, the society editor, and the drama or amusements 
editor lay out their own special pages. But the rest of the paper is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the make-up editor. 

In general, the make-up editor never actually touches a stick of type. 
A mechanical employee, the make-up man, will act as his assistant and 
move the units of type as the make-up editor directs. 

The make-up editor, however, is always an editorial man. On small pa¬ 
pers he may be the; city editor or one of the city editor’s assistants, or he 
may be the news editor. But whatever his title, his methods are uniform. 

The make-iip editor always knows what he is going to do before he 
enters the composing room, though his basic plan may be altered several 
times before he is satisfied with a page. He does his planning at his desk 
in the eity room, where he draws up the two essential charts of his acti\ - 
itics: his slug sheet and his dummy form. 

The slug sheet is a complete record of every story processed in the city 
room. It resembles in form the sehedule maintained bv the slot man. (In- 
deed, on some papers the slot man will double as the make-up editor.) 
The slug sheet lists the subject matter of every story, the length, the 
guideline, and the type of headline the story will carry. 

Dummies Help Make-up 

The dummy form is a sheet of paper either the same size as the news¬ 
paper page or of ordinary copy paper size. In any event, it is ruled to rep¬ 
resent the newspaper page. On it tlie make-up editor tentatively enters 
the guidelines of the stories he intends to use on page 1. He may also 
choose to dummy in some detail subsequent pages, particularly the split 
page, as the first page of the second section of the daily paper is called. 

Of course, he does not write in the guidelines for every story in the 
paper on his dummy form, or completely fill out the space on every form. 
Smaller stories and fillers will be u.sed to fill out columns or stop any gaps. 
He merely lists important stories. 

On most papers he will have a complete advertising dummy of each 
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page. Much of the advertising is early copy, page-dummied in advance. 
Thus he knows exactly what space on each page is to be filled with ad¬ 
vertising and how much space is available for news. He also knows how 
much advertising the paper will carry that day, how many pages are to be 
printed, and what the ratio of editorial to advertising copy will be—in 
other words, the total number of columns of news space he will have 
available. This figure is frequently called the news hole of the paper. 

Before he makes up the paper, particularly before he touches page 1, 
the make-up editor will have had several conferences with the other news 
executives on the paper: the city editor, the wire editor, the state editor, 
and usually the managing editor. They decide what stories should get the 
Ijiggest play, and determine, subject to change, the relative positioning 
of other stories. 


Pati’erns of Make-up 

Because each newspaper, no matter how large or small, trades on its 
character, and because newsmen are jealous of preserving and maintain¬ 
ing that character, the editors will choose one style of make-up and stick 
to it. Newsmen, and most readers, will recognize The New York Times 
at a glance because of its traditionally conservative make-up. Other pa¬ 
pers also have a distinctive appearance. Readers, too, want to recognize 
their favorite paper. They expect the same basic make-up pattern day 
after day, and are inclined to be disturbed whenever the paper appears in 
radically different form. 

Individual variations among papers are plentiful. No two daily news¬ 
papers look exactly alike. But make-up patterns have become so stand¬ 
ardized that one can speak of types and styles of make-up. 

In reference to front-page make-up, these styles, listed more or less in 
descending order of symmetry, are: 

1. Balanced 

2. Inverted triangle 

3. Brace 

4. Circus 

5. Panel or magazine 

A complete discussion of these various types of make-up would be so 
technical that it would interest only professionals. The types can best be 
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This page and the next four pages show the five basic patterns of front-page de¬ 
sign. The New York Times is the foremost exponent of perfect balance. Columns 
are balanced from top to bottom as if measured with a pica rule. Note the balance 
of boxes in columns two and seven, and the panel formed by the two-column G. I. 
story, the O’Dwyer and isotypes stories, and the World News Summary down the 

two middle columns. 























































































THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Sahirday, June 18, 1849 


18 PaiM.LeM Uten 


Prague Archbishop Gets Out 
of Guarded Palace Prison 

Other Hu in Abdomen — -, 

During Battle irr-Tpr,**!;:: L' 

• ~ «!S’r>'S,'r sjr:y.‘:: Realty Lobby ;^r * 

It-S'''' 5*'S'S^'5Ii:;^£ as 'Ruthless* : 


Visits Cloister 
Close to City; 
Plans Sermon 

Catholic Prelate. Foe o< 
'Red Regime, Leavei 
Despite the Ptreience el 
Secret Police 



Brace make-up is represented by the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. Note how the five- 
column head on the lead story emphasizes the building of display in the upper right- 
hand corner. So, too, does the cartoon, which is balanced below the fold by the 

two-column photograph. 
































































































THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Fint in HouaUtn-First in Texas 



interim” Tidelands Relief Expected 

Our City ICfty Fireman Is Slain at Station 


l>hra««k A prvHIrm liOi.oroLi| ' ' 

VidiiD Of 





The Houston (Texas) Chronicle, with heavy banner lines and two two-column cuts 
centered under them, represents inverted triangle make-up. Without the cuts be¬ 
low the fold the page would be top-heavy. With them, an informal balance is 

achieved. 

























































































































BOY SAVED FROM CANYON TRAP 





New, Deadly A-Bomb 
Hits Record Outpu: 


tad Lies 
241km 

'"To«i«y>ivin Pail 


H S ^m nl yBabtef In Taxis, Boats? 

0fu3!lTHJ!SON«ORNINWTO 


ConaraNloKont fo ilm Wtiuivr 



Circus make-up is demonstrated by the Denver (Col.) Post. Note the headline run¬ 
ning above the name-plate, heavy headline type, heavy cut masses. Such make-up 
gives unusual opportunities for display, opens page 1 to almost a score of stories. 
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demonstrated by illustration, and thus reproductions of front pages repre¬ 
senting each of these styles are shown on pages 191-195. A brief descrip¬ 
tion of each will supplement the illustrations: 

Balanced Style 

In a sense, all front-page make-up is balanced. \Vlfen the specific term 
is used, however, it usually refers to a front page like that of The New 
York Times. The principle here is to divide the eight-column page into 
halves of four columns each, splitting it down the center. Typographical 
units used on the right half of the page must be exactly balanced, at pre¬ 
cisely the same level on the page, by units of the same size and weight on 
the left-hand side. Thus if a short one-column box is used at the top of 
column 6 (newspaper columns are numbered from left to right, I to 8), 
a box of the same size, with a head of the same size, must appear at the 
top of column 3. Or if a two-column feature story is used in columns 6 
and 7, below the fold, the schedule calls for another two-column story 
and head at the same level in columns 2 and 3. The same principle applies 
to illustrations; and hence, large front-page pictures on papers observing 
perfect balance will usually be two, four, or even six columns wide, cen¬ 
tered on the page. A picture of three-, five-, or seven-column width would, 
of course, throw the other columns out of balance. When the schedule 
calls for a one-column cut on the right side of the page, balance is main¬ 
tained by a similar cut on the left side. Frequently two-column cuts are 
balanced in the same manner. To maintain perfect symmetry throughout, 
even overlines and cutlines must balance. 

Inverted Triangle Style 

Just as the perfect balance of The New York Times is ideally adapted 
to the character of a conservative morning paper, so the inverted triangle 
style recommends itself to an aftenioon paper like the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, which depends heavily on newsstand sale. The pat¬ 
tern is featured by one or more eight-column banner lines and heavy 
headline display, perhaps reinforced by cuts at the top of the center col¬ 
umns. This type of heaviness tends to taper down to a point in the center 
of the page, a little above the fold. Heavier type units will usually be dis¬ 
persed at strategic intervals below the fold, to counterbalance the v/eight 
at the top and keep the page from appearing top-heavy. 
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Brace Style 

Still another New York paper, the Herald Tribune, pioneered in devel¬ 
oping the brace style of make-up. Brace is so called because the heavy 
weight of type and illustrations is concentrated at the top right-hand cor¬ 
ner of the page (or, rarely, the top left-hand corner), in a pattern that 
might be easily inclosed within tlie Hanges of a mechanical drawing 
bracket, or brace. Either eight-column banner lines, or the four- and five- 
column three-line heads characteristic of the Herald Tribune lead into 
the main story in column 8. Frequently the top of columns 6 and 7 is de¬ 
voted to a two-column cut or a two-colurnn head for a story which throws 
an additional light on the main story. As newspapers are displayed casu¬ 
ally on the average newsstand, one atop the other, this upper-right corner 
of the folded paper is frequently exposed to the glance of passers-by. 
Hence we can safely assume that the brace form originated in an attempt 
to boost street sales. 

The organization of the rest of the page informally repeats the rhythm 
establi.shed by the brace. Headlines form top-to-bottom, left-to-right lin¬ 
ear patterns. Usually some heavy unit of type or an illustration in the 
lower left-hand comer acts as a counterbalance to the weight of the brace. 

Circus Style 

The guiding principle of circus make-up is the placing of as much dis¬ 
play and as many stories as possible on page 1. Indeed, on first glance, 
that may appear to be the only principle. Both circus make-up and a 
rather less flamboyant variation called broken-column make-up are char¬ 
acterized by the use of more than a score of stories on the page, heavy 
headhne type (though the heads are usually without banks), short sto¬ 
ries; and all the countless typesetting deviees, beginning with the tradi¬ 
tional one-column box and running through the use of asterisks, stars, and 
other symbols, designed to catch and hold reader attention. Frequently 
the newspaper s nameplate, or flag, instead of running at the top across 
the eight columns, is reduced to three columns or an even narrower width, 
and is set wherever it seems to fit on the page. 

A characteristic of some afternoon papers which enthusiastically use 
circus make-up is the use of color, either in the banner line or in the form 
of a stripe down the length of column 8—usually denoting the final edi- 
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tion. Such papers, striving always for variety, frequently make extrava¬ 
gant use of front-page illustration, from the eight-column strip or layout 
to silhouetted half-column heads to point up minor stories that mi 
otherwise get lost. 

Panel or Magazine Style 

This is a style carried to an extreme by some tabloid newspapers, most 
notably the short-lived New York paper known at different times and 
under different ownership as PM and the Star. Such a paper devotes large 
areas of the page to indexes of the content of the paper or headlines of 
stories to be found inside. A variation is the use of a whole block of the 
page, the entire two or three right-hand columns or a similar crosswise 
slice of the page, for the display of one feature or story set in two- or 
thr(‘e-column type widths. PM fretjuently carried nothing at all on page 1 
but headlines of inside stories, with appropriate page references. 

A characteristic of this sort of make-up is a trend toward labels rather 
than conventional headlines. The shorter line resulting allows the use of 
a large type size. These papers, too, use illustrations freely, in any size or 
style that seems desirable. 



Trends in Make-up 

This brief discussion of front-page make-up might give the student the 
impression that make-up follows rigid formulas. Such is far from the fact. 
Nor is the news fitted to the individual make-up pattern. Just the oppo¬ 
site is true. To meet the demands of a big story, the Times will frequently 
relax its insistence on perfect balance in favor of a modified form of brace 
make-up. When this occurs, the rest of the page; that is, all but the upper 
right-hand corner, will work back into the perfcct-balance formula; but 
the basic pattern is always flexible. 

Nor is the use of color confined to circus make-up. Although it is most 
frequently observed in connection viath circus techniques, color is used 
by all types of papers. 

If you will keep two exceptions firmly in mind, a few more general 
trends in front-page make-up can be indicated. The exceptions are: 1) 
Make-up is always flexible, designed to give the best possible display to 
the day’s news, and 2) many devices peculiar to one style of make-up 
may be fitted in neatly with other styles. 
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Modern Trends 

With these reservations, one can observe that the general trend is away 
from conventional balance toward more experimental page designs. This 
is paiticularly true of papers using ultramodern types and flush-left, up- 
per-and lower-case heads. Heads .set entirely in capitals {all caps), in the 
conventional patterns, with generous use of decks, and conservative, for¬ 
mal styles of type, generally belong with perfect-balance make-up, or an 
informal modification of perfect balance. The modern trend, too, is to¬ 
ward increasing use of illustration on the front page, particularly in photo 
layouts and multicolumn strips. Here a peculiarity of the human eye is 
worth noting. A strip which spreads all the way across the front page is 
more likely to get the reader’s careful attention than one which uses the 
same amount of space, say two vertical columns, down one side of the 
paper. 

The Floating Flag 

A trend of circus make-up which is making its way into all styles is the 
trimming down of the paper’s flag, or nameplate. This nameplate, inci¬ 
dentally, is frequently but inaccurately referred to as the “masthead.” 
Properly used, the term “masthead” refers to the typographical unit which 
usually appears on the newspaper’s editorial page and which includes not 
only the name of the paper, but a statement of the conditions of publica¬ 
tion and a listing of editors and other executives. The flag is the front¬ 
page identification of the paper. It can be cut down advantageously to 
two columns, or even to one, at a considerable saving of space. Some pa¬ 
pers achieve variety by allowing the flag to float, or change positions 
from issue to issue or even from edition to edition. 

Pick up a copy of any newspaper (except a tabloid) and fold it. Now 
look at the bottom half. Does it hold together as a fairly balanced unit or 
fall apart into separate stories or groups of stories? 

One simple test of front-page make-up, whatever the basic pattern, is 
the look of the paper below the fold. The page should look well as a unit, 
but both halves of the unit, when viewed separately, should be balanced. 

Make-up Devices for Emi'Hasis 

The devices available to make-up editors for obtaining emphasis on 
Page 1—and, to a lesser extent, on inside pages—are far too many to be 
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listed here. They belong in a text on make-up, and a number of good 
books are available. All these devices, however, have one principle in 
common: they are designed to increase readability. When they fail in that 
purpose, they are worthless. 

The Subhead 

Because readers have a tendency automatically to shun long columns 
of solid type, we arbitrarily break up long paragraphs into shorter ones. 
An additional way to let “air” into long stories is by the use of the sub¬ 
head. This is a single hne of type dropped into the story, to summarize or 
merely hint at the contents of the paragraphs to follow. The subhead is 
usually in the same size of type as the body, but set in italics or boldface. 
It may be centered or run flush-left, depending on the headline type. In¬ 
cidentally, the writing of subheads is a copyreader’s job. Unlike head¬ 
lines, subheads do not need verbs. Some papers stipulate the insertion of 
a subhead after every four or five paragraphs in a long story; but even 
with such a rule to guide them, copyreaders and make-up editors have to 
be careful. Subheads running too low in the story, with perhaps only a 
paragraph or two of type to follow, tend to look awkward and out of 
place. Subordinate decks in headlines are sometimes erroneously called 
subheads. 

Boldface type has a hundred uses. In any given size and style of type, 
the three fonts are boldface, roman, and italic. 

This line is set in boldface. 

This line is set in roman. 

This line is set in italic. 

Note that the body of this book is set in roman, while boldface and 
italic are used for emphasis, particularly to set off subheads. In news¬ 
papers, boldface is used on occasion to emphasize names of important in¬ 
dividuals (usually in columns or features) in body copy. Many papers use 
it for picture captions. It is also used for bulletins and new leads (both 
devices to call attention to the latest information on a story, or to supply 
introductory material), and it is effective, if employed sparingly, in solid 
paragraphs when special emphasis is desired. 

Its use can be overdone. One Midwestern daily breaks up its copy with 
asterisks (stars) and boldface paragraphs, not in an attempt to empha¬ 
size, but merely to vary the eye pattern for readers. Results are question¬ 
able. Readers looking for emphasis in the boldface paragraphs feel 
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cheated when they fail to find it, and others complain of eyestrain. 

The make-up box is usually reserved for short, punchy stories with fea¬ 
ture treatment, for schedules, and for programs. It achieves somewhat the 
same purpose, typographically, as a cut, and in informal balance may be 
used to balance a cut. It also comes in handy in avoiding tombstones — 
parallel columns bearing heads of the same size and type. The whole 
story can be boxed, or the head can he boxed on three sides and the story 
set without rules. The type should be set boldface narrow measure, usu¬ 
ally one pica narrower than the normal column width, to provide addi¬ 
tional white space to set the story oflF. 

Multicolumn leads are just what the term implies. Frequently stories 
bearing two- or three-column heads lead off with type set in two- or three- 
c*olumn width before dropping down, a paragraph or two later, into the 
normal one-column width. The type to be set in multicolumn measure 
can be body size or (and this is usual) a size larger. Often it is set bold¬ 
face. Normally used to emphasize important stories, the device also can 
be adopted to avoid a tombstone. 

Indents are lines of type set narrower than normal column measure. 
They may be employed for a variety of effects. They accompany half¬ 
column cuts or striking typographical inserts in the column. Hanging 
indents, in which the first line of each paragraph runs full measure and 
the succeeding lines are indented several spaces, arc ideal for tabulations, 
such as lists of the injured and their injuries in an accident story. Another 
use of the hanging indent is for the bank of a head; this is treated in Chap¬ 
ter 8. 

The iNsroE Pages 

Inside Pages Deserve Careful Consideration 

Make-up inside the newspaper is chiefly a struggle against what appears 
to be inevitable monotony. Complicating that struggle is the constant 
presence of advertising material on almost every inside page but the 
editorial page. 

Page make-up of advertising will be discussed at greater length be¬ 
ginning on page 337. At present, it is enough to say that pages which bear 
advertising are usually arranged so that as much advertising as possible 
runs beside news copy. Advertisers like this practice, for it increases read¬ 
ership for their ads. 

The problem in making up inside pages is finding a layout that will 
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Achieving variety, avoiding tombstones on inside pages. The Houston Chronicle 
uses o banner line, multicolumn heads. The Daily Oklahoman spreads out the mast¬ 
head, varies column width, employs art. The New York Herald Tribune uses make-up 

boxes, turns columns. 































WHAT IS GOOD MAKE-UP? 

allow effective use of a wide but shallow space. The problem arises be¬ 
cause the three or four best plans for advertising make-up, in general, 
allow a hole for news and editorial matter concentrated at the top and 
frequently extending across all eight columns. 

The Inside Banner 

A favored method of tying together this material at the top of the 
page is the use of a banner line. This is found on all special pages but the 
editorial—sports, society, amusements. The type used in the banner line 
will not be so large as that of the page 1 banner, of course. The line can 
either act as a top headline for one of the stories which will break under 
it, usually in column 1 or column 8, or summarize several of the stories on 
the page, as the sports and society banners often do. 

Avoiding Tornhstones 

Tombstones can and should be avoided on inside pages. Some papers 
get around them by various devices, such as running the same size and 
type of head in alternate columns across the page, filling in the inter\'ening 
columns with cuts, boxes, or heads in italics. Generous use of two- and 
three-column heads on inside pages often allows the make-up editor to 
avoid tombstones. More and more in recent years newspapers have turned 
to the bold use of numerous pictures on inside pages. They ease make-up 
problems, and tliey satisfy readers. Here alert publishers have taken a 
tip from the popularity of picture magazines such as Life and Look, and 
the picture story is now almost as much a part of daily journalism as it is 
of the magazines. 

Editorial Pages 

Perhaps no single page in the newspaper has demonstrated a better use 
of modem make-up principles than has the editorial page. Formerly vast, 
trackless wastes of solid, single-column type, these pages now sparkle with 
larger type faces, multicolumn type widths, flush-left heads that allow 
plenty of air on the page, art work in addition to the traditional editorial 
cartoon, decorative standing heads, one-column and half-column face 
cuts, and the best of the paper’s columnists or feature wi iters. 

T’he influence of the editorial page is a subject of running di'bate among 
newspapermen. But on most forward-looking papers, the rt'adership of 
what was once dubbed “the page that nobody reads” is looking up. All the 
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page ever needed was a little fresh air. Publishers have been giving it 
that. A few papers have turned over the split page, heretofore reserved 
for the best local stories, to editorials and features. 

Simple Type Sc:iiedules 

Increasingly make-up editors are finding that they do not need a multi¬ 
plicity of types to fashion an eye-catching front page. They will adopt 
one family for body type and use three or four sizes of it, from agate 
through 12-point. (A family of type is a complete range of sizes and styles, 
all of which have in common the same distinguishing characteristics.) 
Similarly, they will draw up head schedules calling for another, harmo¬ 
nizing family, in various sizes and widths. Possibly still another family, 
still harmonizing, will be used for feature heads and banner lines. And 
that basic complement, three or at the most four families of type, will give 
them all the variety they need. 

Types, like make-up, should fit the character of the paper. Newspapers 
still using heads in capitals and conventional balance will lean to such 
conservative faces as Cheltenham, Caslon, or Century. These, like Bodoni, 
are names of type families. Samples of these families, in various sizes, 
are reproduced below. 

This line is set in 12-point Cheltenham. 

This line is set in 8-point Cheltenham. 


This line is set in 12-point Caslon. 

This line is set in 8*point Caslon. 

This line is set in 12-point Century Expanded. 

This line is set in 8-point Century Expanded. 

This line is set in 12-point Bodoni Book. 

This line is set in 8-point Bodoni B<H>k. 

All types are divided into four general classifications or races: script, 
Old English (or black letter), gothic, and roman. Samples of each are 
reproduced on page 205. 
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fh rr J<S‘yiffjt/ 

01d l^nglish: Wm is a sampit of ]8'point 6oui}u Htn. 

Gothic; This is a sample of 18’point Gothic Alternate. 

Roman: This is a sample of 18 -point 

Scotch. 


Papers nsinj' flush-left heads and so-called streamline make-up will 
prefer a sans-serif type, such as one of the modern Gothics, for a headlim'. 
(The small projections at the ends of major liiu’s in type' characters are 
known as setifs. A type which does not bear s'-cli projections is called a 
sans-serif type, the tenn springing from the French., in which language 
sans means “without.”) Bodoni, in its various forms, fits fairly well into 
either style of make-up. 

Types are distinguished in si/e by a point system. The point is one- 
twelfth of a pica, and is e(|uivalent to .0138 inches, or nearly 1^2 of 
inch. Most newspapers are printed in a 7-point or 8-point body face. The 
samples of types reproduced on this page and page 204 are identified as 
to size by the point system. 

Typography, like make-up, is a study in itself. Student journalists seek¬ 
ing solutions to problems that arise on their publications will do well to 
seek advice from an expert, their own printer. 

One of your printer’s standard maxims, incidentally, serves for a closing 
note for this chapter: All display is no display at all. What he means is that 
in a frantic search to play up every column inch of page 1, or any of the 
inside pages, you run the risk of winding up with a hash of type that no¬ 
body can read. Successful application of sound professional principles will 
help you to keep your own make-up problems, and their solutions, clear 
and simple. Tips on applying those principles to your own publication 
appear in Chapter 12. 
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EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Make-up Identification. Obtain six different issues of your local daily or 
weekly newspaper. Tear off the front page from each. Examine the make-up 
of each page in the light of the material in this chapter to identify which style 
of make-up each page follows (balanced, brace, inverted triangle, circus, panel 
or magazine). Write your conclusion at the top of each page. On a separate 
sheet of paper write a brief analysis of the paper’s front-page make-up. Try to 
include in your report answers to the following questions: 

A. Does the paper consistently follow one style of make-up issue after issue, 
or does it vary—that is, does it use brace one day, balanced the next, 
inverted triangle, circus, and so on? 

B. Jf the paper follows one style of make-up, how does it obtain variety 
within that style from day to day? (Watch for arrangement of cuts, use of 
boxes, and so on.) 

C. Does the paper present sufficient variety of make-up from day to day, or 
does each issue look much like all the others? 

D. From the six papers, select the front page which seems to you the most 
effective in appearance and reader appeal. Give reasons for your choice, 
being as specific as possible. 

E. Select the page which you believe is the least effective, and state the 
rea.sons for your choice. 

2. Duplicate all the steps in Exercise 1 with six copies of your school paper. 

3. Go through the remaining pages of the papers you have, and clip at least 
one example of each the following make-up devices: a) a multicolumn lead, 
b) a make-up box (box story), c) a story with subheads, d) several paragraphs 
of a story making use of boldface and lightface type alternately. Paste each on 
a sheet of paper and label it. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Each member of the class should have a copy of the same edition of the 
local daily or weekly newspaper. Go through the paper page by page to locate 
and identify the different make-up devices. 

2. Perform the same exercise with copies of the school paper. 

3. With the aid of a lantern projector, actual examples of different types of 
make-up employed by various newspapers and magazines can be shown. Stu¬ 
dents may comment on the effectiveness of the various examples, paying partic¬ 
ular attention to unusual make-up devices. 
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Making Up the Paper 

Student Publications Also Follow a Master Plan 


Good make-up, like a good house, depends on good blueprints. 
Your make-up operations will not bo so complex as those of a metropolitan 
daily. They will be more like the make-up work on a good weekly. How¬ 
ever, in large outline, all three are alike, dailies, weeklies, and student 
publications; all three depend on planning. On all three: 

1. Make-up is planned to attract and hold readers. 

2. Make-up is fitted to the copy to be displayed (not the copy to the 
make-up). 

3. Each job in the make-up plan is carefully defined and put in the 
luinds of a specific person who is charged with doing it and doing it on 
time. 

Blueprints for Your Paper 
Dummy Forms Come First 

Your make-up blueprints are your dummy forms. If your paper has 
a small page size, dummy sheets should be exact size. Papers which run 
larger pages frequently have dummy forms printed up full size; others use 
small dummy forms, 8% by 11, for example, drawn to the scale of the 
larger page. 

Like the editor of the weekly, student editors have time to dummy 
each page carefully. Some papers work directly from the dummy form to 
the page form. Others insert an intermediate stage—a pastc-iip (lummy, 
on which galley proofs of each story and head and picture arc pasted in 
exactly the position to be occupied on the printed page. Pages 208-*211 
show the four stages in the production of a good-looking page 1 in Cen- 
tralia Columns, Centralia (Washington) High School. 

You will learn more about paste-ups in a moment. If your paper elim¬ 
inates the paste-up stage, however—^iind many student papers do the 
original dummy forms will have to be drawn up with extreme care. The 
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Mill! H I04l> 


Howell, Robinson Fill Valedictorian, Salutatorian Positions 


Tlirjr tiavf mnfatalii^ a n ^ua ai-rnwr fnr fn-ir sriir« lOn « ili< 1.1 n>ll* H<>n It 

Marir Safirln^aa, Mar) la*r llnaiha, Mary Jran flinl, Natllm llutiirn MIiImiIi taiklw lira Kiffar, 
ILirluir.i yma Ikiw J Hill H»lilii*ua, Hun llm'ki niklai ■ Ju Ann Omati, laiiiii Mi ll■(■nh, Jo Anni I'ulli r, 
1 nia Niiialli )f. IaihIm> HunrII linw t Jark Nutct*"!, Nhlrli) .Mlllir, lluti* I ilManI-, Uiib tinr), il||| Mlsh, 
lloli I mini II, Jim Shalhr, Manila k^tnrh. riiuto by Owen Tiikuur 




TIMk MILli TILIa 
Lvch thuuth ni'rln l<4<i tprunR 
qu ir'ii-* iiuli iw mo hrri npaln and 
I lilt- 1 hitr Iho lesl atrll Mui * 
DaLcinr, .tiiil OltvrtamcD'o 

are rurkitiion fur tlio lime «a 
erirvoni proptriwi fi*r naiiw 
And n nprd lo Ihi Bat-»<>*tl8a 
wbo irr untililiful i'* ihidr bat¬ 
tered book) Ti -<1 lima tciti tb« 
talo 

C M fl 

Mt^H^ MEV 

Munrbln* tiitiffitii In iho hall 
sat ms ft) lio tiiilln the r.iEV ihi sr 
dits niih (IlMrs The muffin 
liiMn' mi nan nhith pretill* In 
bovs' hnnii. p< ibisn latis uiany a 
FU) Ihll Ltlra Iwtnfy ri nl fur an 
after athool lukt, fur blui and bia 
cal 

0 II S 

PRI-m' I’RINTS 
Prlnri'isps In prims v III rHxn 
on April I whin I'riiii Urrss Hay 
mil ha ufllilally opined In CHS 
Every ytar whin rprliiR Is bare 
rlrla dark out In 1 ay e>e-ratchlnB 
(otionn 

r 11 a 
TOUI TIME 

Girls will be ■ uri ylnq bonks op- 
tnliiR doors ind luninK rukes lor 
IhrlrMnam d inie dila Yi<s Tulo 
Work I niM iiid mth It Ihe Ira- 
illilonsi rii!.|uni uf Dutch Treat 
And Saturday bilii.s ibn bln ul)hL 
whan l.als and puys will Rally 
plldi arrows the Kvm ftonr benealh 
• Roses in the Kiln” at the IVppor 
Tolo 

r II B 

NI-MH h'i'IR >t'RS»Jt 
Tea lime will bo staRed at non 
o'clock April I ol rhohallt HiRh 
Srboiil fur senior Rlrls from all 
over Iho rniiniy Intercated In any 
pbaia of nurslne ai a career The 
laa, aponsond by lha Women's 
Attslllary ol tbs Lewie Connly 
. ban a Rood 


Centralia Musicians to Compete at Kelso; 
Soloists, Small Ensembles to Vie Saturday 

It) MhimU IVenrh 

Mute than IS siudcnts am priparlni, tor the wdo aad small 
rnsemblo inri 1 at Ki l>o, satiirdov 

'tics soloUts and qnxcmbles will inle even blyher ibnn last year 
as th. r« sro more rntrbi for mnru tiudtnis nm uklni. pr.vatn leasont, 
cummnnis Lorris Most mu le dipirlmeni head 

bulotsts In girls' bli.li Vnlt c dlilsinn will bt Lonia Yoaksm Oarnlyn 
Fnirrsun aad MarRuerlte tirerg Lenorit Dunran, Jianadti MiDnVelt 
and M tslno MiKennn wlH tine In 
tv. ,, nn, M Ihi) mi dlttm><>lt« aruup and Joyce 

7 igentes Plan ausy 
ConferenceSchedule »*"« 


Cunrontlons seem to bo the or¬ 
der nt file day for CHS with three 
mill dull it fur this week and nest 
Unier Misscnrer, local FPJ 
|iri Idi nl and Unb (annell, rr- 
IKirlcr Inr ibn ol ito asioilatl^, 
are attindinK tlm Iwenly m vi^b 


tinols lllRhllKM Miwt 

lIlRliliihilng the fonr-doy ton- 
ferinic wlilili open* luniorrow will 
be tlniils fur Ihe sluie uralnrlial 
and iiarllmenlary procedure con- 
Imta slonR with the election of 
new state cifllciro 

•>1 VI n ( IIS representative* will 
atlind the M'a«^lnglan Rrtalleri 
t lub Convcntlnn, Mareh 2« 29 In 
Aberdeen Attending will be Mary 
Liw llruoko, Betty Lou Coehran, 
Velda Hoardman, Loretta llooili, 
Morjorlo Hansen, liens Plinipa, 
lletlle Mylain and Mlaa Kathleen 
ll Hare. 

ReUi^ Enter Owiml 
Several itudonti are preparing 
nirrihnndising mnnuaU which will 
be entered In a contiut for threa 
irophkB to be awarded to tba best 
eiilrica 

Mary Iioa la prepatlag a RMnual 
On nylon, Hatty Lou. cryatal, Joy 
Miller, turn. Hetty MeCroady. sli¬ 
ver plating, and Anita Park, 
perfume* 


Dave rdwards will enter boy*' 
hlf.h vnire. Htll MUb roidlum 
blih, and Jerry Van Doren low 
Pat Filwards, Fllan Gordon and 
Mirlbn Robinson will c<>m|>etv In 
the n ft If < larinel tola division It 
fht trnmpi’t snlolsis will bu 
James Kveck Ronald Smith and 
II irry M arn n 

Dun Mill will play tba barlinne 
born and Cleo Thayer and John 
Ititihey will eoio on tbrir *DUHn- 
pliiints Plano aololata are Eileen 
Crnwe, Norenn Brown, Hart Dlcioni 
and John p'lkeraoB 
Twii <•1*10101 to tbiter 

Hoy* octette and girls' nonnila 
will •iimpete with other SWW en- 
aonibli s bhlrley Houaman lalest 
addliion to ibe nnneite, |a tba only 
frosliiii in In Ibe group 
I lioir band and Jualor and aaa- 
liir girls' glee cluba will aniar lha 
inrge ensrnible meet la Haqnlaa* 
April 9. 


Hugh H«fer Placei 
Al CPS Debate ~ 

Hugh Haler. CHS Jnal 
third In Iho Llneoln-^ 
vision oC the annnni 
Pugel Round Porenalc 
In Taooma, Mareh tt 
Hugh only roluming i , 
last year's ebamplosablp 
was enlerad in the 


TI 1 M 


Rarbnra FOra, Jia Onnena. Oaaa 


I fnvon will b* given Is all 


antond annual 1>aclflg fliopo lonr- 


Jim Duncan, Roanlo ! 
„ and JM Riloy g o a prl iid t 
illh ud |lK- ,, Ik, CHS tana vhkh wl 
wina and two loaao caao 
one acorn of gatUug Into th 



Honor Roll Graduates Display Leadership 
In Numerous CHS Activilies, Organizations 


Le.iilin' ilut 23 honor Muiloni* of fbo 19-19 pra!iii'i>T flni n'e 
I-ouUe Hij*<ll s ill 'i iiir III mil I'lll Ibdim on i I'u' il<iiiin Pri i I; i| 
Leslie A Vclnfo-th ii n iiipn d tud ly 

H ivini an nliuu i pi rf it nrurd id a 1 9C -iiiisr) I »i' , s n 
seirMary is Culuiiins ft iluru idilur and was rii>iilly Ll«l<d I'u <■ 
of llearls 


Bill -iclileved 'ernnil I indiiii; 
Columns aporls iditor and I o p 
Tiger apqrts fan 

Included In iho li i in« fivo 
lettarmen, nine Pi pp> rs fnur r<rls' 
latier-a inner* tiie I'ub pre i- 
denii, ihree AsB ofln rr- C u'lim 11 
managing eill'or md uii.uil idi- 
anr a* well as Cw.i si ili iiiruna 
and a Snuihwi t \\ v luuh'uii 
privjldent ' 
tthlilea Get Homiiw 
Althotes al*o rsthind other 
hiinnri as will Dunn Mitgloah, 
haskeiball iiutir and all gouth- 
wi't Washlurtun fuotimll player, 
I* also Iln> I Club presidunt 
JiPk N'uctiM SWIV foolball 
ihdpo Biid inkiilrniluaal award 
wlnmr and ibrec-year haskotball 
and tradi lotti rmaa ha* also 
rt rved as class presldi nt and Boys 
Club vice president 

Dava Eilwardi. track mas. i* 
also a ToralUt aad n t-H North- 
W) «t award winner aad itata vice 
prasUloot, 

Oibor aihletaa are Don Brack- 
enridgo. three year trackman, and 
iContlnuad on page four) 


BidForaBvIck 

Mow would you llko to rfda 
around In a shiny ntw Uuhb 
Super 4-door sidanT To fulfill 
Ibis wlph, common to every Tlg- 
irifo. Just write Ibe siatlonal 
winnlni,'essay for Iho Soli Con- 
airvallun ronloat hdng spon¬ 
sored by Ihe National Rrango 
■nd Amerli in Plant Fiaid Coun- 
ill Porhap* you will win this 
or Ibn second place award, n 
Lbrvroirt sedan 


‘ Itn a 1 93 St<‘r ire III IS s ' I II ri 

Tolo Date Set, 
ThemeSelected 

' Rnsi I In (he R-Vin' wilt ispluro 
iprlnr's romatillL in md ns ibe 
thime of Iho annuil Pipper Tulo 
April 2, gcrordlnr lo loulse How¬ 
ell and Vera Klffir, cn cbalrmon 
of the danre 

Tho Tolo will like place In (ho 
biph school gymnasium at K 30 
p m with Paul Todd a Orrbeslrn 
supplying tho music 
Ikneoratlnna Dastnlhed 

Sraitond tables ilKkod with 
candlm and liny umbn llns will be 
backed by roscinlwimd pillars 
and n whllo plikrl fincii, ublle 
figures of quaint couplui roniamc 
on the well* 

From March 29 hi April 2, Ttolo 
Woeh ruin will bo In full swing 
A CHS fl m will Irotl hi r Tolo data 
Ilka Ibis—-Monday open dmire fur 
him, Tuwday, carry bis books to 
every das*. WedpiHlay buy him 
a randy bar at noon Thursday, 
treat him |i> a rnki Vriday, tako 
him to the Elks' dania, and Bat- 
urdsy—lo tba Tolo 
Commit tro Namidf 

Dance rnmmlllee brads Include 
Harbara Fora, diiuratlonn, Jo 
Ann Uradyl Inlcrmisilon and ur 
rhisitra, Rivorhy hiKler, rafresh- 
ment*. ami Alma Kliili, adver¬ 
tising 

Btskeihall season bring gicr, 
Tolo will be the year's first for¬ 
mal li> be given In tho i yin 


Jo Grady Given DAR Honor 

League President Active in School Life 

In addiiliin lo many prevlum Girls' I.eigiic work nlme n rrml- 
hiiuiirs during her CHS cureor, man, Kirtid a* pre Ulmt of the 
Jo Ann Orndy, Olrla' Laaina prsal- gouihwesl W a * h 1 n 1.1 u n Olrln 
la>arue Confercnia this year and 
Vire prraiileni last year 
Holds OfficM 


Bhc was Girls' Leapua leeond 
vice prealdenl. during her Junior 
year, treasurer a« u nophoniore 
and wna rrowned Girl of lha 
Moulh In b( r frMbman ytnr 
Jo Ann Is n nioniber of Pi p- 
pon. Torch, Congress nnj Girls' 
C Club und has previously played 
In both Ibn bnnd and orchostra 
gmUMcallona Usied 

Bnlintid on by lha senior girls 
and tbo faculty, Jo Aon * aelacHon 
Rna btied on quallflcallonn of d»- 
pandnblllty, irnihruincii, punelu- 
nllty, loyally, service, c»-oparntloN, 
annrlaar, rasponalbiniy, I • n i • r- 
nhlp, partonnlltF. nalf-contral. Inl- 
HhUvR pntrloUMB, nnd VMgltUh 
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lttnr-«ny OAK pliBHMgata ffa*- 

ingtoto 0. a 


A proof of the page os it looked before cuts were inserted in the form. 
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Howell, Robinson 


Fill Valedictorian, Salutatorian Positions 



A ToMt ta cm 

Hr WANDA FHLNCR 

^ TIMKIIllJijnCUt 
Kwn tlkuiicti Bprinit hai apruBg, 
quartar qult«i* ar* h«re aRBlB and 
(IIS> r» nava tho aveak bluca 
OancInR dallnc and dlToraamentt 
an) forgottM for tk« tlam M 
crerjrona prepami for •lama 
And a word to th« aot-aonrlao 
wbo are rnifaltbrnl to tbolr bat* 
lered booka—Toat tima talta tb« 
Ule 

CUB 

MCfTIN MKf 

Muncbln* mufriiia Id the ball 
aocma in be qiilla Ike race theae 
dap* with CllSnra Tbe muffin 
mliln’ miwiaee wlilib preTnlla la 
bupa* home M Llaae aavra manr a 

Riiir that eitra twintr rinia for an 

arier-Bchool coke for blm and bla 


rrinrvaaoa la prinia will relRD 
on April 1 when Print nr«a Day 
nlll bo ofllrlallr opened In CIIB 
Fvorp rear when aprini la bore 
RlrU deck out In car eye-catching 
rotlona 

C II B 
TOIA>TIME 

GIrla will bo carrying booka, op- 
enlna doora and buying cokea for 
their dlream dance date You, ftio 
Woek la neat and with It the tra- 
dltlnnal cuatiim of Dutch Treat 
And gaturday hringa the big night 
when gala and guya will gaily 
glide aernsa thn yym llniir beneath 
“Roaea In the Rain at the Pepper 


NRWH FOR NVIWKB 
Tea tima will be ilaged at one 
o'clork April t at rheballa High 
School tor arnlor girla from all 
oror the county Intereated In any 
phaae of nuralng aa a raroer The 
lea. aponaored by tbe Woman'a 
Auilllary of the Lewla County 
Medical Aaaoclallon. baa a good 
program plaaaod and door priaea 
and fhron will be girm to all 
■nrae-miBdad mlaata 
C H B 
KLK DANCa 

'‘Plentr ef food and a coed 
orebnelta wlH blghllght the deaea 
apeaiorad ter TIgarltaa bp Caatm- 
Ha Order et Clka Frtdey. April 1. 


Centralia A^sicians to Compete at Kelso; 
Soloists, Small Ensembles to Vie Saturday 

Dv Wenda Freatdi 

More than Ig atud>nt<t are pruparing for the aolo and email 
eaaemble mt et at Kelao, Saturday 

‘ CHS aniAiat* adff ahaemDree «in*raih aoen bigiior thkh laar>edr' 
aa th< re are more entrlea for more ytudeata are lablng private le lona 
comnn nte Lorrie Weal mualc dopariment bead 

Sululita In girla' high voice dhldon will be Loann Tnaham Tarolyn 
Gmeraon and Marguarlte Gragg Lenore Duacan Jeannette MtDnWll 


Trigerrtos P/an flusy 
ConfennQiSehedule 

Convenilona aeem to bo the or¬ 
der of the day tor CHS with throe 
a«.h< doled for Ihia week and noit 
Klmer Meawngor, local FFA 
pnildenl and Bob Cannell. re¬ 
porter lor the Htate aeaoclullan 
are atli tiding Iho twenly-ievonlh 

annual convcnilun or the Future 

Fnrniera <Ir America In PuUmnn 
blnnla HIglilIgM Meet 

IltghllKbtlag tha four-day con- 
ferenre u Mch opena tomorrow will 
be tinnia for the atata oratorical 
and parilmentary pmeedure roa- 
taatn along with tba elactlnn -r 
new aUte ofticcra 

Seven CHS repreirntatlvea will 
attend the WBVhlnglini Rclallera 
Club Convenllun, March IR 29 In 
Aberdeen Allendlng nlll hn Mary 
I-iw Bruoka Belly Lou Cochran, 
Velda Roardinan, Lnrelln Booth, 
Marjorie Hanien, Lena Phelpa, 
Retila Wylnm and MUa Kathleen 
D'Hare 

IMelleew lAitcr CotUfuit 

Several atudenta are preparing 
qiarihandlalng manuala which will 
ba eaten d In a roaiebl foi^hroe 
trophlea \o bt. awarded to the beat 
entrlea 

Mary I-ee la pmpaiing a manual 
An nyliiB, Baity lou rryatal, Joy 
Millar, fura. Batty McCready, ail- 
ver plating, and Aalta Park, 
perfumea 

JoumaUairto Coehr 
Barbara Fora, Jim Ounran, Gene 
Xoliaa. Pete IHatubea. Ruth Bry- 
aoa. Mlaa Herndon Smith and Mar¬ 
garet Edwarde wl)l attend (he 
aaeoad annual TacKle Slope Jour- 
hallam Conference et the Ualeara- 
lly of Waablngtea, April 1 and t 
Local deleiataa wilt ba taking 
hart la tha reuhd-Uble dlacuialOBa 
laeludad In the bragram will be a 
tour Ibreoih thg hew PI bulldlmg 


and Mailne McKeaaa will aing la 
tbe madlam voice group and Joyca 
Knowlea ahd Vulda IMckcy, In the 



Dave Ldwarda will enter bnya' 
high voice Bill MUh medium 
high, and J< rry > an Dtiren low 
Pal Edwanla, Film Cordon and 
Marilyn Rubin on will (uait»>te In 
the B (Ul vUrinti tolo dlvt lun 1) 
flat trump! t aoluUla will bo 
Janiva Kvnh, Ronald hniltb and 
Harry Mama 

Don Mill will play the birltunc 
horn and t'leo 'Hiayer and John 
Rltdiny will Min oa thrlr «oii»a 
phunca PUao aoloUta are hticen 
Crowe Mori nn Brown, Bart Uluoni 
and Juba Fckenoa 
Two Gcxnipa t« Peter 

Hoys' octette and girls' nunitts 
will lompete with other SM'W an- 
s»mbli!i Shirley llnuuman lateit 
addition to the aorotte |s the only 
freahiuin In the yruiip 
i hotr, bund and junior and snn- 
lor girh' glee rluba will enlir the 
large < iwetnblo mnot in Iloqulam 
April 9. 


Hugh Hafer PlacM Third 
At CPS Debate Tourney 

Hugh Hater, CHS jiinlur, placid 
third in the Uuioln Diiuglaa dl- 
Vlaliin ot the annual Oollige of 
Pugi I Siiund Fori n Ic TuurnaaieDt 
In Taaoma, Manh 11 and 12 
Hugh only n turning memb^ of 
lavt yaar's obainiilunuMp tium 
waa entered la tho eipvrhmed 
group 

Jim Duncan, Ronnie Moborg 
and Joe Riley comprHed the rmil 
of Iho rliS teem which with four 
wiBi and (wo loaaea came within 
one acoro of getting Inin the aemi 
(laala Both Iobm were to Seattle 
Prep 

Coming from all oeer the atatc 
l«t taania reprmealiag 41 high 
achoola Competed la oratory and 

dahato 


Honor Roll Graduates Display .Leadership 
In Numerous CHS Activities, Orgamizations 

Liniling thn ti honor atuilenin nf (be 1949 graduating claia are 
l.nuli .0 Hii»i.ll valedlcloraa and Hill Itoblnson, aalulalorlan Prin. I|ial 
Lrallo A Milnluah aaBoaBcnd Inday 

H iving an almeat pertw t rt-c.,rd <■( a V 94 average, Ixuloe \t,n 
aerretary, la Lolumna faalure editor and uja ^eceolly rlaeied Queis 
Ilf Haarta 

Rill achieved asriiDd ataadliig with a 9 93 aiersge. He la a former 
Columna aporta editor and lop 


Tlyer aporla tan 

Included In tha Hat are five 
Iciturmin nine Pupprru lour girla' 
littir-a nni ra, five club prual- 
■linia ihiii AsRufricera r utumiii 
III inai Ing I dilor and anau,il edl- 
4<ir aa well aa lyo atato nfriiira 
and a Suulhwtat Waihlagton 
puuildcnl 

Athleleo Get Koaofo 

Althotea Blau galbered other 
hoiiiira aa well Dona Mclpleah, 
bavkoibali ranter and all South- 
w<Kl WavbIngtoB toolboH player, 
la abo Boya' Club presldeal 
Jack Nugent. SWW football 
th'dro and Inaplratlonal award 
winner and throe-year baakotball 
and track Inttormad liaa also 
tervi d an claaa praaldeat and Uoya' 
Club vice preaidant 

Daee Bitwarde. track man, la 
Mail a vocallit and a 4-H Ncirth- 
weat award winner and atata vhe 

prg/iJ^iiDt. - , , . a « 

Oihnr alhlatoa are Don Breck- 
enrldgo tbroa year trackman, and 
(Continued on pago lour) 


BidFoeuBuick 

How would you like to ride 
around la a ahlay new Bulck 
Super 4 door aedant To fulfill 
tbia wbh, common to every Ttg- 
• rlto Juai writi Ibo mallonal 
witmlDR'Gsaay fcir iba Soil Cob- 
B« rvatlun ContMl being apon 
lorid by the Natioaal Grange 
and American I’laat Food Coun- 

ill Perhapa yvu will win thla 

ur Iho m rund place award, a 
I hivridet aedaa 


Tolo Date Sek, 
ThemeSelected 

It'i'V a In the Kdia will cairtura 
iprIiiK a riiniaatlc niobd aa the 
IheuiH of lha annual Pepper TOlo 
April 2 aecordlag lo Loulaa How¬ 
ell and Vera Klffer, co-chairmea 
Of the daace 

Tho Tolo will taka place la Iko 
high achool gymnaiilum at 9 39 
pm with Paul Todd a Orchoatra 
aupplylDg (be muele 

llororalliHia Dnurlbed 

ScstiiitriHl tablai decked with 
eandlea and tiny uinbrcllaa will be 
he bed by roM-eiitwimd plllare 
and a while picket fence while 
fIgurM of qiielnl couploa romance 
on Ihe walla 

From urgreh gg nt April t, ymio 
W« ek rutea will he In full awing 
A ( H<t fi m a-ilt trnat her ‘n>lo dale 
like ihia - Monday open doora for 
him Tuecd ly carry hla booka to 
•very cIbim, WedotHilay buy him 
a candy bar at noon Thuraday, 
treat blm to a ciiki Vriday lake 
blm lo tho Flka' dance, and Sat¬ 
urday—to tha Tolo 
CMmmlttco >ame(f 

D>nrn rommittia hiada Include 
Barbara Fora decorallona, Jo 
Ann Grady*, liitermivilun and ora 
rbmlra. Hi volley Kegler, refreah- 
menl- aud Alkia Klllle, adver- 
tihloK 

Hackotlinll • taaon bring Over, 
Tolo will be iliti ycir'a flrai tar- 
mal lu bn given In the gym 


Jo Grady Given DAR Honor 

League President Active in School Life 


In iilditlon lo many prevluue 
hujiiis during h< r Cllt cinnr 
Jo \iiii Gridy, Clrla Loagua preel 



So Am Q rw^ 


dent, baa baM cboacu for Iho DAR 
award prfaentad aacb year l« tka 
euiauadlng aanlor girt. 

Jo Ana. who kaa baM actlrc Is 


Girla’ [a<igui> work alacc a Imb- 
mnn Mrved aa praaldeat of Ihe 
Stiiulbwnat WaahlagtoB Girla' 
laAgua Canfereaco Ihia year and 
vice prraident laal year 
Holda (lirla' Offlcaa 

She waa Girla' Id*aRua aecond 
vim priMldeal, during her jaalor 
year, treaiurcr aa a aopbomora 
and was crowned Girl of the 
Maiiih In hrq' freahraan year. 

Jo Ann la a member of Pe^ 
per'a Torch Congraee and Olrla* 
4' Club and hat'pravloualy playad 
In both tbe baad and oichaatra 
gaalincatioaa UaCrd 

Balliitid on by Iho aealer girla 
and tho faculty, Jo Aan'a aCloctles 
waa baaed on quallflcatlosa of do- 
pendabilliy, iruihfalDaaai pDSCla- 
allty, loyally, aervlce, eo-operallea, 
courtesy, rasponelMllly, l•adar- 
ahlp, peraoBallt/. aelf-coatrol, lal- 
llatlva, palrlotlam, aad gaaainak 
Jnlrrcat In lamlly. achool, com- 
manlty and aalloa. 

Thla apriag.Ihe DAR will giro 
a tea la her hasor at which aha 
wVI be praccalad with s rilver 
apooB. Imur, eaa girl from th* 
Blau will be aclactad U atiMd lha 
four-day OAR pllgrimagala WaCh- 
Uitas, D C 


The printed page. 














JOURNALISM AND THE STUDENT PUBLICATION 


position of every story and every advertisement which is to go in the paper 
will have to be indicated exactly. Heads will have to be allowed for in 
estimating length of stories. If the editor’s instructions are clear, the print¬ 
er s work will be simplified and the possibility of error in the business of 
putting type into chases and locking up pages will be minimized. 

In making up dummy forms, the editors may work from slug sheets such 
as those described and illustrated in the previous chapter, or from what¬ 
ever similar means of keeping track of copy has been adopted—managing 
editor’s or news editor’s assignment sheets, for example, kept up to date. 
These will be made up, in most part, before proofs of the stories are re¬ 
ceived from the printer, and early pages will of course be made up first. 
In tlie next chapter you will find suggestions for developing early copy. In 
the meantime, it will be enough to recognize that early pages are the pages 
which are to be printed first—on a four-page paper, usually pages 2 and 3. 

Paste-ups Are Convenient 

Paste-ups are used in making up magazines and house organs, and a 
great many student staffs have found them practicable. For this process, 
dummy forms are made up in the exact size of the printed page, and galley 
proofs are actually pasted on the form, each story and each head in the 
exact space in which it is to appear when the page is printed. This system 
has three advantages: 

1. You can experiment in advance with various story positionings, and 
shift copy around until you are sure the page is the way you want it. If 
such changes and experiments were actually made with type, additional 
expense and delay in publication would result. 

2. You can tell whether a story will fit exactly the space allotted, and 
trim or fill, if necessary, immediately. You can also tell in advance what 
stories will have to jump from one page to another, and how the jumps are 
to be handled. 

3. There is no chance of the printer’s misunderstanding your direc¬ 
tions. 

In making paste-ups, use a type of rubber cement which permits the 
lifting of a story even after it has been pasted down. With ordinary paste, 
no such flexibility is possible. 

Choosing V’^our Format 

Before \ou go tar with dumnning, the format will have to be decided 
oil. Naturally, if your paper has been in print for some time, many de- 
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MAKING UP THE PAPER 


cisions will already have been made. The page size and the number of 
Images have been determined, and a plan of operations has been estab¬ 
lished. But perhaps the present set-up could be improved. Generally, 
school publications fall into four categories of format (size and shape): 

1. The full newspaper page size, with eight columns to the page. 

2. A six-column or seven-column variant, with standard-width columns 
but page width and length less than full newspaper size. 

3. The tabloid size, with a five-column page. 

4. The newsmagazine or house-organ size, either 8/2 by 11 or 9 by 12, 
with three or four columns to the page. 

These are the most practical formats. All sorts of variations are possible, 
of course. A group of six schools in Genesee ("ounty, Michigan, for ex¬ 
ample, join forces every month to produce a 32-page newsmagazine. But 
the variations need not concern you much, for they are generally estab¬ 
lished to meet unusual needs in an unusual manner. 

The Full-Size Page 

The full-size-page newspaper is adaptable chiefly to the large school, 
where enough happens to fill a front puge at least once a week with news. 
This format may be used to satisfy the needs of a whole school system, as 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, where several high schools support a joint, full-size- 
page paper, the Tulsa School Life, Generally, the most efficient use of this 
sort of paper, for reasons of economy, depends on a large press run, using 
a rotary press. The Tulsa paper, and the Northerner, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
are among those which have used the six- and seven-column variants 
(dfectively. 

The Tabloid 

The tabloid size, with a page about one-half the size of the full news¬ 
paper page (fold a newspaper, hold it up sideways, and you have approx¬ 
imately the conventional tabloid format), is becoming increasingly popu¬ 
lar. One reason is that it can be handled and read easily in a crowded 
subway, bus, or streetcar. That reason is hardly valid for the school paper, 
but there are other advantages of news and picture display. Moreover, if 
there is only enough news for a paper of four full-size pages a week (and 
pt'rhaps the material has to be padded or sketched to fill even those 
pages), six or eight pages of the tabloid size may be more advisable. The 
n'sull will look like a bigger paper, and the format will giv(' you a bi'tter 
chance to di.splay your .stories and pictures lo ad\ antage. 
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JOURNALISM AND THE STUDENT PUBLICATION 


Newsmagazine 

Much the same might be said of the newsmagazine size, tlioiigh this 
sort of publication inevitably looks less like a newspaper to the reader. 
Many schools use this format, and use it effectively. Opportunities for 
display in this size are limited, of course, but many magazines manage to 
achieve variety in even smaller pages. As you will recognize immediately 
upon looking at such a page, the use of three or more columns will be 
necessary to avoid a dull, flat make-up. This format, incidentally, is often 
used in student publications that are mimeographed. 

Smaller Sizes 

One general principle holds for all pages smaller than conventional size: 
The smaller the page, the smaller should be the relative size of the head¬ 
line type. For example, a 24-point type on an 8 / 2 -by-ll page is relatively 
as large as 96-point type on a full-size page. On smaller pages, too, the 
use of all-caps heads will tend to produce overdisplay. 


Makimjp Tools and Tips 

Dummying requires a few tools. Minimum reejuirements arc: 

1. Dummy forms 

2. An inch rule, a pica rule, and an agate rule 

3. Scissors and paste 

4. A little bravery when it comes to experimentation 

This last is important. Without it, there is a danger of falling into set pat¬ 
terns, through fear of trying a new idea. But experiment intelligently. It is 
not intelligent to strive for variety by indiscriminately using type faces of 
entirely different families. That is hardly experimentation—it is nonsense, 
(jr worse. Some type faces, like oil and water, will not mix. The best you 
can get out of their combination is an emulsion. The emulsion will be as 
evil-looking as some patent medicines (also emulsions) are evil-tasting. 


The Washington Scroll, Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The Washington Scroll combines formal and informal balance in 
a five-column page. Note that clean type display, the use of boxed 
heads, and a make-up box compensate for the absence of cuts.>>* 
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The Washington Scroll 
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Volunw XXXV MilWtUik*i*. Wi‘(fin*^in, March 1019 N'urnbii 21 

School Arranges Annual Open House 

J. Baumarif D. Kodem, R. Nelson Head Play Cast 


Tryouts Determine 
Roles in Players* 
Spring Production 

•Hirourh iwcnt tr>out». liini-!i 
Bnuman VIH l>iani> K jiina \’1 aiid 
MoN rt Ntl ui VIII. ■vii re UtIiiI lu 
liortray the li iiiuic ifiles tif Chaun* 
cry Jay Mnnniy <itiir|.ia IhlK Itnh- 
•rU, and Mr taiil Giirrirld. napve- 
Uvely, In the Wsahington Fliyira 
apnnir pnidurlinii. ‘UlsiTHiur Bny," a 
Uir«e-att fantaay-Lunudy, to be pri- 
■rlited ton Friday and Saturday i.\c- 
iilnKS, May B uid 7, at a p m in tiu. 
schfxil audltiirtuiii. 

Other Iiniiila ra of thf eiiat arc Oer- 
aM Straka, as Mr J O Rotii rtji 
Sally Srhim-ndhh MIm Oaiaa Gf r- 
old Maaon I‘rrry (C'jrkvi Wilhama 
and Una Bihnke MlhS I'rrscutI 
Also arlritvd fur itolea In Uii play 
are Lronc Kiuii, as riiriasa Grein 
Fresiu iTTguimn Koaoiiie 1'fiwni.r 
Arthur Brmik ’liiri" ni-ifrarini plu- 
lifrTniiher and AILui Kulalom 
N H C* announrer 

Kunni m-up tn the final tryouts for 
the abifve parts were James Biiliy 
Rnlurd Rirk Hir\<y Itemstiln 
Carolyn Bnls Aiidrry JYftty and 
Hori Horowilr Coneliidins the list 
are Nancy Mikslu Donns fklimidt 
Jovit SihiiUz liftty Su Idler Nancy 
Wiln.1 and nulrdi Wiliknhoeft 
The parts frf Ma M<*iney Gn rory 
r>l.iiih) Hiusnr Miss lliatrlns Miss 
Thomdyke and Audrey Nel-un h i\c 
not yit hesn di finitely aaalmed 
“Glammir Bny" in ^ story «if_hlKh 

Chicago College 
Proffers Grants 

More than 100 achoInnJilpa, valui d 
at FIUU.OOO, will In aaardfd by thi 
CuUeiie ol the Univeralty of ChlvaRo 
for the 1IM»- 50 schoul year to stu¬ 
dents upon cwnpleUon tof the anphu- 
murc Junior, or senior yiars in hlrh 
schoul Mr ItulH n M Huti-hina 
rhaiuellur of tlie unlvirsity, ali- 
noiinied recently 

The whulursMiM ranrlng from 
half tiiitiun uf 1248 up tn M 000 a 
year will be Kranled In naticm wide 
comptUtlun hi Id Apr 3 

All awards an* made fur line year 
Init may be renewed In the aainr 
aninunt up to a lut.il of four years 
or until the LoHiRe pni(,ram la loiii- 
plrtid If acadiiiilc perfunninre is 
aufficlently hlKh to merit renewal 
The ultimate value of a sLliuIarshlji j 
may ranse to 34 000 | 

HtudvnU wlshlnir to apply for 


h >1.11111 IlllflK.III III! 
€fl Cliiiiiiff} J ly tli.'uiiy, • 
iild In y with an null ii 
r inipl'X hui III 1 nv,li li fl 
he u nil H Ilia a 111' l>|i>| r ipliy 
he Maiiili/ri him • It ii i 
hiT'i IMiiii I li null IV f. I 
win I II iiituiMil I mil t m 
pik ill'in nsiilt 


VI Wins Student 

li fl hnininC O 11* I 

spelling loumey 


■ 1 l..<l VI Ii I M II I 

iiid tillitti Ifii till iiiii 

111 tIu pi«liiiiinu*y iml si 


Counselors Plan •>" 
Vocation Talks; ;!.m I 
VI s,VirsAttend i J-: 


vis mil Vila will Ik nmdui 
iny till lUy Tin -id ly, M ii 
Mr I- K n.iiUuri »r th< 


Moniif iitutiiir lull pm) laihaiiliiui 
uf the • dui iti> II il I'miiiittii if tIu 
Kiw aiiis I. lull, irr in, i il I ir tin i uii- 
li ri ni I ]> lilt I a 

1-1II >w mi, IS a II t uf III! t'Uir.r 
I mi 11 uJira tliitiiiiia iiid tin i nun 
ui will'll Ihi di'-iii SI iiik will In InM 
AiiuuJitni. J p HTn h 45 -lOH 
Fiihuitirini (hulls Vipl |iaKmr 

in llii 1.1V. ri III I l‘itii un A Mnia- 


"*jSihirill Vir (ffui, • lliri'inl Jt 
ttrll'ib J's a iniiilnr f Iht Innnt it 
lui 1 ah nl dun tills I ml al i u h i I ut 
il |-i it. VVehst'r Int.miti', ililiti i 

liil ojy 


Principal Schardt 
Welcomes Guests 


r 1 I » t 111 4% p m 
>,* n Ihi |.i irnni > rtaetpsl 
‘whiidt will wrlCuiie thr 
I With Arthar Slrul. I Si 
' In il pifkideiit asl'i piisd 
ffm r a ].i/iil H.e I Ifni (nr 




* Glamour Boy ’ Authoress 
Speaks—Discloses Flews 


Hy VIVKILIN KMMIVKIir 


till M. I till! Ill 
S III till thru III f lilt I 

t.l innmi I’l > t • nm i 


tii-lt Vii'i n fill.n. Iktird lui 
il r thi fl. iiliy ai4nni um ui Mi a 
Mary J uii I'l 111 

ISan DLsiUwi'na 

Khtf-h h A I. il f ir Sum as • a 
fl' 1 wim will I. 1 1 ly |> ,1. rt 
IT. M. r Al . r irtn If it 11 - an II u- 
liV I'lnit III Ainliiv I utly I'lr 
hirilldl Ik rrlhv II. iit-m II if. rt 
hiliipi Alim Kill ik.w Jim, | ,i 


iri l)jt i.r pt.y I I III 1 h 

h. I (. .1 hi r pupil «sp4r,i 
l.iHth.t (hill vil* . V\.. 


Adv. itlsmh Juhn llsrnini Itin. 
Adi.itisinp Ahtiuy T .0 02* I 

Abniultuu ( iiltiiii titikld tril Ihrt 
tflUiiia Ad\irtlni.i|, A|iniy -t) 3U 
—102 

IndUktiiil Oisupatlons.. _ . . 

0 30-108 

MialKiiw Hr M luriiti II inihia \s- 
V30 110 

Tiiihinh I'luf ll.n A SiiMK in 
tliin. 1 ity ui tv i mm m M.lw iii 
kiL-Uili unlit iiuni 

Applii d Alt I Vfia I.st.rt.iin Itim 
M.iimf II tiiiiii) tiimpiny lol> 

JOJ 

rhiitiatry-G VV Nunlhulm Cam til '' 
t»enti'try-IO I'l J.ii 

Gxpurt TriiK-t irrull r Ihinir.in 
jusibt int lit lit iia r uf Alts 1 1 lY. j 
111 and Suns -10 IV lOM 

Music Stuirt ll.indall Mintiiy uf 
J H Mrailftord uuiip.iny ID 15 
322 

Sail Kwurk-s William Ilyiue liur 
r nu hs Addine M u him i .unp my j 
10 n 228 ^ I I I I ' 

Museum G)mpletcs 
Travelogue Series \ 


I h h I. II h. r <t VV III it. 1 hit h I 
iii.l 1*. . 1 . a li.iu*tw I niipK ul 

'liV ''h. hi wiitt.n mil) uUi.i 
1 . di. a w ith hi) h . h . .1 th. im . iiid 


Ml I Hi II- 1 rl| till spirh to 
viit, mil. uhil, -h. wo.* 1 tud.tit 
uitr Mia kith.line K. (■ r li 
..Il It uf iiith.ii I III. still I Pkw i\ I 
It Ihi Ink, I ify if Miiiin it i dn 

stiiilint dll..*,li Mias Kikttra hiih 
In i| pli) 1 thill 




' Yearbook Staff 
Conducts ‘April 
Antics’ Informal 

Apnl Anti. H • a <1.111. 1 > .1 s till 

by Un. Sir, II V, itln. k M .11 wnl I. 
h,Ul u,i Pililiy Apr 1 It. Ill K lu 
' II Oil p ni In Ihi i .nilnn. d | }ni 
K.n Kii lira till <1 will pruiel th. 
iiiiisn Jinua IJ.in >n ii m iliiii,. 

< r I ..till iinoii nt ind tlnilnf, VV illi tin 
I J'jniklulHl, nil 1.11 III . of la Vtinnin) 
Ih.ikstuf tiik.t siks mil il'xik 
I rtninia Ktnnrh hirhinhiuni ptilde 


I thi i hi. I*, 1 ll.nrj stmt s 
.lit hull. ml wnliiic 
njlH Ihtinlly tnjHnn.di' 
r th. Til a ChMnns th. atii 


Instructors Discuss 
Classroom Teaching 


(llf.r StliUiuna 
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Consult Your Printer 

Actually, instead of using patent medicines indiseriminately, most of us 
consult a good doctor when in doubt about the state of our health. If 
in doubt about the state of your type display, see your printer. He is your 
doctor. 

He will advise you to standardize on type faces and .sizes, to choose 
certain families of type and to use those families, in general, in the same 
places and the same ways from issue to issue. But once this principle has 
been accepted, it is possible to experiment with different arrangements of 
type and cuts. For example, you can pick up from the dailies the trick of 
the floating flag mentioned in the previous chapter. The nameplate can be 
set in various column widths, and even in reverse plate, and shifted about 
from issue to issue. 


Principles of Readabilii'y 

In the previous chapter, various styles and trends in make-up in the 
dailies were discussed. In general, school papers, like the dailies, are trend¬ 
ing away from conventional balance to inverted triangle, circus, panel, and 
other experimental forms. On pages 219 and 223, typical pages from stu¬ 
dent publications are reproduced. While examining them, bear firmly in 
mind a few general principles. 

Readability of Headlines 

Generally, the use of upper- and lower-case types in headlines makes for 
readability, though capitals may be used occasionally for variety. Decks 
are fewer. One-deck heads are increasingly popular. These are heads with 
no banks at all. Some papers limit heads to two decks, the top deck and a 
single bank. 

Readability of Body Type 

In recent years newspapers have increased the size of their body types, 
as well as the spaces (leads) between the lines. Incidentally, this increase 
in the size of body type has affected the style of newswriting in the dailies. 
Sentences are shorter, and stories are less wordy, than they were thirty or 
forty years ago. Body types in the news columns of the dailies are tending 
to standardize around 8-point, though some papers set news in 7- or IVtr 
point. The use of 10-point for leads, features, editorials, and cutlines is 
common. Most school papers fall in with these trends. Student papers are 
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also following the lead of the dailies in breaking up long stories with sub¬ 
heads, either flush-left or centered 

Readability of Illustrations 

Cuts are good reading in themselves. They also add variety by breaking 
up solid black areas of type. Note their frequent use on front pages of 
school papers. 

The short boxed story, usually a feature, serves the same purpose, not 
only on page 1, but on inside pages. As pointed out in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, it can be boxed with rules all around, set in narrow measure without 
rules, set with only top and bottom rules, or set with the head boxed on 
three sides. In any event, it will be set in narrower measure than the other 
stories. Copy may be set in boldface or, in short boxes, in italics. Repro¬ 
duced below is a short box feature from the Washington Scroll, of Wash¬ 
ington High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, worth your notice typograph¬ 
ically. It also recommends itself because it deals with a frequently neg¬ 
lected area: girls’ sports, and minor sports at that. 


GirZs’ Athletics 

With C:OOKlE 

Wiriiiiii}^ leanisj arc oii<* step closer 
lo final victory in badminton, table 
tennis, and volleyball as results of last 
week’s matches. 

The top badminton pair will emerge 
from the following competitors: Ruth 
Spaude-Joy Larson; Gloria Warner- 
Virginia Green; Marlyn Buchholz- 
Nancy Carroll; and Kathleen Leere- 
Nancy Stoerkman, 

In Friday's volleyball games, the 
Whizzing Threes downed the Rising 
Twelve, 53 13, and the Great Stars, 
.'17-6. The Washi-tonions, after dropping 
their first game to the Warriors, 32-20, 
overpowered the Sparkling Servers, 34- 
12, However, the Sparkling Servers wtd- 
loped the Great Stars, 31-20, 

The undefeated Tiny Twelve rushed 
the Atoms, 32-20, and edtjed the Gold 
Wonders, 1-0. The Speedemons 
smothered the Gleeps, 48-10, but tied 
with the Gold Wonders, 15-15. The 
Jinx remained undefeated by trounc¬ 
ing the Gleeps, 31-12. 
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Planning Pages in Advance 

Early copy will help in planning and executing make-up on every page. 
In Chapter 13, methods are suggested for assuring for every issue a 
steady flow of early copy. Meantime, note that even page 1 will have a 
core of early copy around which the editor can build. 

Tlir Front Page 

For example, the left-hand column of page 1 may be devoted to a stand¬ 
ard department such as a column of campus chatter. The editor will know 
in advance what cuts are coming, and he may even want to standardize 
on cut display from issue to issue. Even with a standard size and number 
of cuts, variety can be achieved in each issue by varying their position on 
the page. 

Finally, some of the best feature stories might be used on page 1, and 
they, too, can be planned—indeed, written—in advance. The only feature 
story which cannot be prepared in advance is the relatively rare, though 
highly desirable, news feature. 

The Editorial Page 

Page 2, in a four-page paper, is the editorial page. If it can be avoided, 
advertising is not run on this page. If peculiar circumstances require run¬ 
ning ads on this page, however, they should be set up in advance and the 
space they will require marked off on the dummy form. 

On the top left-hand corner of the page will come your masthead, and 
below it the editorials. If you follow the procedure which has become 
increasingly popular on dailies and the better weeklies, the editorials will 
be set in column-and-a-half measure. In other words, with a full-size eight- 
column page and a 12-pica column, the editorials will be set 18 picas wide, 
so that two columns of editorials will actually occupy the space of three 
regular columns. This set-up gives an extra pica of space between the 
two columns of editorials (because of the elimination of column rules), 
and the extra space will add air to the page. Note, however, that editorials 
set thus must be carefully measured to fit the available space exactly; for 
if they run over, the extra material cannot be used anywhere else on the 
page without being reset. Similarly, if they run short, they will leave a 
difficult hole to fill, unless the editor has had the foresight to have fillers 
set in the column-and-a-half measure. 
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The South Side Times, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

The South Side Times uses seven columns, crams page 1 with short stories, boxes. 
A variation on conventional brace make-up is achieved by cutting down the name¬ 
plate, running a two-column cut in upper left corner. 
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Centered at the top of page 2 may be an editorial cartoon, or perhaps 
another sort of illustration. On the right-hand side is an ideal space for a 
standard feature under a standing head, .such as a book column or motion 
picture reviews. The rest of the page will be devoted to feature stories and 
cuts. 

Advertising 

The advertising will be divided fairly evenly between pages 3 and 4. 
The editor must know, of course, what sort of news hole he has to fill on 
these pages before he does much with them. That means having advertis¬ 
ing copy dummied in advance. 

The Sports Page 

Either page 3 or page 4 may be designated as the sports page. In either 
event, it will be made up largely in advance, leaving late-breaking sports 
stories for page-1 play. Part of page 4 should always be reserved for 
runover of late page 1 stories. A btmner line will hold the sports page 
together, and a similar line will do the same for the other page. Remember 
in dummying these pages that to be fair to advertisers—and to keep them 
coming back—as much advertising material as possible should run ad¬ 
joining or near news copy, so that the reader will be led naturally into it. 

Jump Heads 

Whenever a copyreader on the dailies handles a story scheduled for 
page 1, unless the story is extremely short, he writes a jump head for it. 
This is a smaller headline than the original, and heads the runover when 
the story jumps to an inside page. Your make-up will be somewhat more 
flexible than that of the dailies, and copyreaders will not always know, 
particidarly on early stories, whether they will run on page 1 or an inside 
page. But whenever you jump a story from page I to an inside page, you 
should check to see that a jump head has been written. Jump heads are 
usually single-fine heads. They may read as actual headlines or, as on 
most papers using flush-left heads, be one- or two-word labels. Every 
jumped story must carry “continued on” and “continued from” fines. 

Page Editors Can Help Make-up 

The student paper, as this r4sum6 indicates, is usually well depart¬ 
mentalized. Frequently student managing editors are able to simplify 
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their make-up procedures by having page editors as lieutenants. In other 
words, they have an assistant to take over the make-up of page 1, another 
for the editorial page, another, usually the sports editor, for the sports 
page, and still another for the remaining page. 

These people work with duplicates of the managing editor’s assignment 
sheet or slug sheet. Each must know at all times the status of all stories on 
his own page. That means that he must know what stories have been 
written and edited, their length, their guidelines, the type of headlines 
they bear, and whether they have been set, as well as what stories are to 
come and what their probable length will be. In a sense, these people have 
their counterparts on the dailies, for sports editors almost always make up 
their own pages, as do society editors, financial editors, amusements ed¬ 
itors, and other people with specialized jobs. 

Preventing Too Much Overset 

Overset is a term which applies to all material, whether news or ed¬ 
itorial, which has been set for a specific issue but cannot be used in that 
issue because of space limitation. The cost of setting it, in labor and in 
metal, is wasted unless the material is used. Excessive overset is a source 
of waste on daily as well as student papers. Dailies and the better weeklies 
avoid too much overset by two general methods: 

1. Careful budgeting of material for each issue. Early in the day, the 
daily make-up editor learns from the business and advertising depart¬ 
ments what his news hole is; in otlier words, he learns how nianv pages 
will compose today’s paper and how many columns of those pages will be 
filled with advertising. From this total he subtracts the number of columns 
occupied by standard features—the editorial page, comics, and so on. The 
remainder represents, in number of columns, his news hole: the amount 
of space available to him for news. Working with the city editor, the wire 
editor, and various other editors, he sees that the day’s copy neither ex¬ 
ceeds nor falls short of that total. 

2. Judicious use of time copy. Time copy, sometimes called filler, is 
semi-news or feature material that may be used at any time. This type of 
material will be discussed at greater length in the following chapter. Wlien 
the day’s news budget, through miscalculation or unforeseen develop¬ 
ments, falls short of filling the news hole, time copy (so called because it is 
set in linotyper’s free moments and can be used any time) is used to fill 
the gap. 
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Keeping Account of SPAt:K 

On the best-run publications, editors know at all times bow much mate¬ 
rial is in galleys, and how long any story will run, in terms of column 
lengths. On copy desks the length of each story is estimated after it is read, 
and copyreaders and make-up men arrive at their estimates by a fast word 
count. 

Type Copy to Measure 

On some publications, particularly on some magazines, more exact 
methods of determining story length are practiced. Typewriter carriages, 
for example, can bo set to the exact character count of the width of the 
column. Thus the copy will be line-for-linc with the type. To explain: 
Count the characters in a line of body type in your publication, counting 
each letter as one unit and each space as one unit. Then tap the space bar 
of your typewriter, one tap for each character, until you have tapped out 
the total character count of the line of type. Set the marginal devices in 
that position. Type all your copy to that length, instead of running all the 
way to the right-hand margin of your publication. 

For example, suppose that you discover that an 8-point body tyjJe 
counts out to 35 characters in a line of a 12-pica column. Never mind 
the number of words. They will average down the column. Eight lines of 
this type, you discover, measure one inch deep in the column. Thus eight 
lines typed to this same character count will equal one inch in your paper. 
You have, say, 28 typewritten lines of this length on your copy paper. 
They will measure S'/i inches in 2 irint. In using this method, you will have 
to compensate for short lines by tapping the margin release and typing an 
occasional long line. 

Other magazines provide copy paper for their writers, ruled to repre¬ 
sent the column character count. Of course the typewriter does not run 
the words even to the right-hand side of the column (“justify” the line in 
the technical term). A .sjpecial machine called a varityper is usually re- 


The Northerner, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

The Northerner combines brace and inverted triangle make-up, spreads 
cuts liberally about the page. The South Side Times and The Northerner, 
the latter with a six-column page, present excellent examples of the value 
of competition between two schools in the same city school system.-^ 
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qiiired for that effect. As with the locked carriage, the writers average 
from one line to another when typing. 

Four Lines to the Inch 

Newspapers frequently work with an informal copy-to-type ratio estab¬ 
lished by experience. For example, copyreaders on some papers, using an 
8-point body type, automatically count four lines of typewritten copy 
(provided proper margins have been kept) to the printed inch. 

Make-up is helped by frequent paragraphing of stories. Tl\is practice 
permits the lifting out of material without the need of resetting when a 
last-minute cut is necessary. Reporters and editors should be sure that 
paragraphs do not run too long. 

Carbons Help 

Carbon copies of all stories—duplicates or dupes, as they are called by 
profes.sionals—are convenient to have. They make it possible at any time 
to check on what material has gone to the printer. Occasionally someone 
gets careless with the slug sheet and forgets to enter stories in it. Unless 
duplicates are available for checking, a great deal of unexpected material 
may arrive at the printer’s. 

Again, when a story has been lost, a duplicate will save the day. Dupes 
should be kept in the office, of course, and not sent to the printer. 

The MiMEOGRAPHEn Newspaper 

Almost everything said in this chapter will apply equally to a paper 
reproduced by the mimeograph process or by any other method. A word 
might be said, however, on the advantage of issuing a mimeographed 
weekly paper rather than a large, printed monthly paper. The school 
paper, while it thrives on features, is still a newspaper. Readers have 
almost no interest in news of the week before last, let alone in even more 
dated material, no matter how elaborate the presentation. If there is 
difficulty in filling a four-page printed paper every week, or if publishing 
such a paper weekly would eat rapidly through the funds, it would be 
wise to consider going into mimeograph. Mimeographing also supplies an 
ideal experimental medium for the brand-new publication. The experi¬ 
ence of mimeographing will help you avoid costly mistakes when you go 
into regular printing. 
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Incidentally, a variation of the margin-set typewriter method permits 
typing mimeograph stencils on which every column has an even flush- 
right margin: Set the carriage to the column width. As you approach 
the right-hand margin on each line, and end the last word or legitimate 
part of a word that will fit on that line, fill the rest of the line in with the 
/ symbol. When the stencil is typed, the typist can tell by a glance at the 
/’s how many .spaces must be accommodated within the line. A first and 
second typing by this method are reproduced below: 


Forgetting for// 
the afternoon his//// 
academic dignity,//// 
Professor C. K. Wat-/ 
son turned in a stel¬ 
lar performance at/// 
third base in yester¬ 
day's faculty-varsity 
tilt. Four for four/ 


Forgetting for 
the afternoon his 
academic dignity, 
Professor C. K. Wat¬ 
son turned in a stel¬ 
lar performance at 
third base in yester¬ 
day's faculty-varsity 
tilt. Four for four 


EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 


Dummies: 

1. For this exercise you need a copy of your favorite newspaper and some 
blank paper, 8/2 by 11. Rule several sheets of the paper into columns, corres¬ 
ponding to the number of columns in the paper. (Alost papers, remember, arc 
either 8 columns or 5 columns.) Now you have several dummy sheets. Study 
the first page of the paper you have at hand. Indicate on a dummy form the 
relative position and .space occupied by each .story and cut on the printed page. 
The illustrations of dummies in this chapter will help you with this exercise. 

2. In similar fashion, make a dummy of the editorial page. 

3. A dummy of a sports page. 

4. A dummy of one other inside page. 

5. With a copy of your school paper as a guide, make dummies of page 1 
and the editorial page. 

Faste-ups: 

1. Several copies of your favorite newspaper, a pair of scissors, and a pot of 
paste are required for this exercise. Tear a sheet out of one of the papers to 
serve as a foundation on which you will paste stories, cuts, and advorti-semeiits 
to make new layouts. Make a paste-up for a page 1. In accomplishing this task, 
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feel free to clip any headline, story, cut, or make-up box which strikes your 
fancy. Arrange them on your new front page with an eye to appearance only, 
with no regard to their content, and paste them down. Remember that you have 
latitude with the floating flag. This method is frequently used by designers in 
experimenting with new ideas in page make-up. 

2. Repeat this exercise, using copies of your school paper. 

3. With your ruler, measure oU one inch in the body of a news story in your 
local paper. Count the number of printed words in that inch of space. Measure 
the full length of the column. How many words does it take to fill a column? 
Approximately how many words does it take to fill a page? (Remember that in 
actual practice, you have to allow for the space taken up by heads and cuts in 
making such estimates.) 

4. Refer to the editorial page, and in similar fashion estimate the number of 
words to fill an editorial column. (If the paper follows common practice, the 
editorial columns are wider than the news columns, and the type face is larger.) 

5. Duplicate Exercises 3 and 4 with a copy of your school paper. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

Note: For the first two exercises, each member of the class should have a copy 
of the same paper. 

1. Examine a copy of the local newspaper and discuss reasons why the lead 
story was giv(‘n top position that day. Is there any other story in the paper 
which might have been given this position, instead of the one the editor chose? 
Are there stories on the inside pages which might warrant front-page position? 
Are there stories on the front page which might as well have been placed in¬ 
side? Generally, how effective is the make-up? 

2. Discuss the school paper in the same fashion. 

3. Discuss the use in the school paper of various make-up devices described 
in this chapter. Are they being used effectively in the school paper? Could 
better use be made of them? 
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Organizing the Material 

Early Copy Speeds Production and Saves Costs 


U NE of tlie most effective ways to do a l)ig joh is to l)reak it up into a 
lot of little ones and do them one at a time. Preci.selv this method is fol¬ 
lowed in getting out the big city daily. It can he applied directly to vour 
school news])aper. 

I’l.ANNING 

In C]hapt(;r 3 the editor was urged to delegate authority and told how to 
portion out responsibility. In organizing material he will follow much the 
same process as in organizing the staff. Indeed, if the staff is organized 
properly, the material will inevitably fall in line. 

In breaking up the big job, care must be taken not to lose sight of any 
of the pieces. The little jobs must be done in the right oi'der, so that tliey 
will be ready to fit into the completed puzzle at the proper time. This 
refpures careful planning. While planning is work, it can be fun, too, and 
it inevitably saves both work and worry in the end. 

The men on daily and weekly papers, as you have seen, follow a careful 
master plan in getting out their editions. You have seen how each job is 
carefully defined and put in the hands of a specific person who is charged 
with doing it, and doing it on time. You have seen how time schedules are 
carefully worked out, so that deadlines will be met and the job completed 
in the shortest time at the least expense. A similar organization of your 
own staff has already been discussed. The main object is to avoid a frantic 
rush at edition time to fill holes which have been overlooked, and to try to 
force stories into holes which are too small. 

The latter problem will solve itself if copy is planned and handled 
according to the precepts laid down in the chapters on news writing, 
editing, and headlining. The properly written and edited story will cut 
from the bottom up. 
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The St. Louis (Mo.) Posf-Dispafch 

The big job is done and now the editors check front pages of first copies of an edi¬ 
tion off the press. 


The gaping space of an unfilled hole requires different planning. This 
brings us to the main theme of this chapter; early copy and early pages. 

Speeding the Job with Early Copy 

Getting out the paper is greatly simplified by processing as much early 
copy and locking up as many early pages as possible. Of all the tips you 
can take from the dailies, this last may prove the most practical and most 
rewarding. The daily has the traflSc of its copy geared to the highest effi¬ 
ciency. 

Early Pages Help 

An afternoon paper, which may print anywhere from three to six edi¬ 
tions a day, will not remake every page for every edition. Many pages 
will close with the first edition; that is, they will be printed from the same 
page casting throughout the day’s run. For example, on an afternoon 
paper, all sports pages are early pages. They close with the first edition 
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and remain untouched throughoxit the succeeding editions. Any late sports 
news is treated as spot news and printed elsewhere in the paper, on page 
1, if important enough. 

Editorial pages stand throughout, as do classified advertising pages. For 
their final or extra edition, many afternoon papers will replate only page 1 
and one other page (usually the financial page, which is held open fol¬ 
iate stock market reports) for the jumps or runovers of pagc-1 stories. 
Sunday editions go further: whole sections, such as women’s pages, so¬ 
ciety, editorials, and features, may close as early as the preceding Wednes¬ 
day. And many big national magazines set copy deadlines as much as six 
weeks in advance. 

Adapt This Method 

This procedure can he adapted for studc'iit publications. With the ex¬ 
ception of late news, almost everything can ho writti'u up and set in 
type well in advance. ’Pin! inside pages, containing only this early copy, 
can not only be locked up hut actually run off the press, if necessary, days 
in advance of publication date. 

In a four-page issue, pages 2 and 3, which form the inside spread, can 
be given this kind of treatment. For that matter, much of the space on 
the other two pages, the front and back, can also be filled, leaving only 
the last-minute job of filling out with stories you know in advance arc 
going to be late or which break just before the paper goes to pre.ss. Even 
for a six-page issue, with a two-page slip sheet inserted in the middle of 
the four-page sheet, this principle can be followed. 

Early Runs Save Time and Money 

The picture is very simple. Most school papers run off a flat-bed press. 
Thus pages 2 and 3 are on one side of the sheet, and pages 1 and 4 on the 
other. To understand the picture fully, take a sheet of paper, fold it once 
in the middle, place it before you with the folded edge to your left, and 
number the pages thus formed in sequence: 1, 2, 3, and 4. Now smooth it 
out flat again. The printer runs it off on his press first on one side, pages 2 
and 3, and then turns it and runs 1 and 4. 

Incidentally, in addition to simplifying the editor’s work, filling pages 2 
and 3 early will please the printer, for he prefers to work this way. It helps 
him to save money on the job, and thus can lower his charges. It fits neatly 
with his shop practice. 
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Meeting DEAm-iNEs 

Whatever plan is followed in making up and printing the pages, its 
success will depend on getting staff members to turn early copy in early. 
That is why each staff member must have a specific assignment and must 
bear full responsibility for getting his copy in on time. 

Get Your Copy in 

The most effective treatment for a staff member who persists in turning 
in late copy is to eliminate his copy from an edition or two. If he takes any 
pride at all in his work, he will improve his habits. Of cour.se, if a staff 
member proves incorrigible, he .should he asked to find another outlet for 
his literary energies. Journalism today has no place for temperami'nt. 

Careful Writing Is Best 

One other romantic idea about journalism should lx* exploded—the idea 
that copy produced under pressure, copy written just before edition time, 
is better copy than that produced at leisure. While there may be a few 
geniuses who can turn out a column of great, deathless prose in the fifteen 
minutes before the paper goes to bed, they are few and hard to find. A 
crack reporter must be able to write rapidly, of course; but that same 
reporter will write a better story if he has plenty of time in which to com¬ 
pose it. The best reporters are steady, careful workers. Early copy almost 
invariably is good copy; if late copy turns out to be good, you can count 
yourself lucky. 

Finding Early Copy 

What do you put on the inside pages? The general answer is, anything 
but spot news. A better, but not necessarily different, answer is the bright¬ 
est copy in the paper. For page 2, this means 

1. Editorials 

2. The editorial cartoon 


San Francisco (Cal.) Guardsman 

The Guardsman of San Francisco City College displays excellent use of the advance 
and follow-up story to build interest in a play. Each story in the series must offer 
new information. Many stories can be followed up to build reader interest.-^ 
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Blithe Spirit Will Open Little 
Theater Productions March 18 


Theater produetlon of Noel 
C'oward’a Blithe Spirit, directed by 
raul Elliaon. opena the aprint ae- 
mealer drama aeaaon. Friday, March 
IR, for a five niyht btand 
Ent,inKled in tlio plut's marc nf 
mystic dilemma are a Mr and Mrs 
Condomino, a couple with earlier 
marriBi:e ex|M riences Mr Candoniine 
has aiiiliitiniis of wrilinu a book on 
■piritiJ,i]i m .itiil employs the aid of 
a local crystal K<izer, M.idam Ari.*iti, 
who uninteiitiorially causes the ghent 


of his first wife FIvira, to ippear 

Iht present Mrs rmidumine like¬ 
wise dies, and both firct and second 
wife return as spirits to taunt their 
hush ind 

Principles In the cast include Don 
I.,-inder<!, as the harrassed Mr Condo- 
miiie, Carolyn Reiss portrays Madam 
Arcati, the spiritualist, EUira, the 
ghost and first wife of Mr Condo- 
mine, IS played by Mary Cooke, and 
the second Mrs Condomine is por¬ 
trayed by Mary Ann Stewart 


Little Theater Group Will Feature 
Veteran Cast In Blithe Spirit 


a comparative newiumer to the col¬ 
lege players 

Others in the Blithe Spirit cast, who 
Will be remcmbired for their per¬ 
formances in Twelfth Nirht, are Bar¬ 
bara Andress. Jo Ann Setluw, and 
Chirks Paniagua 

Blithe Spirit, which has beca la 
rehearsal for oac week, a two hear 
play uUI be ready for studeaf aad 
public approval on Friday. Saturday, 
Monday. Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
March 18. 19, 21 22. and 23 

There '• no matinee perform- 
anews • Sam • 
dents - 



■LITHE SFIRIT pUysri ara thews kart durlag a rahaanal for tha play wh.ck ba«iat 
Friday is fh# LiHls Thssfrs. Ths hilarieui fsstaiy dsali with -arieui complicatiase 
isvolirad IS ipiritwsliim Uft fa right sra Mary Ass Sfawart whs playt Mn Cosde- 
mim. Dos Lasdsn har kuibasd. Mary Coekt, Cosdemise i firti wifa and ttasdisf 
above them it Reialys Miscar, fho swdiusi. 


Featuring the return of aeven vet¬ 
erans of past performances on the col- 
iege's Little Theatre atage. Blithe 
Spirit H ill open lU rive night run on 
Friday. March IS. 

A bit of comic Spiritualism will 
pervade the air when Don l.anders, 
aa Mr Condomine, is harassed by 
the ghosts of his two dead wives 
ployed by M.iry Cooke and Mary 
Ann Stewart, who wow* *■ 
cost 111 Ti. I Iq 

rtav lAatinee uP 

To Stuaenl Oeriaio 

■•“"••carttiiar 

way 

'ri'rinance* 

Mincer,Stewart, Landers Lead Laughs, 




Blithe Spirit Opens in 






Yhen Paul Ellison's presentation of 
■J Couard’s Blithe Spirit opens at 
^ . — filnfc.'' JVo-r**^' * * *^*^**‘ TheaUfr. Room 28 this Fn- 

•"•feg Jf. » group of veteran 

af Wi!f* '’uT*'' presented for 

iM. • 3%--. Ma*..*, _ Will ^ *>^iblic acceptance m a hilarious fan¬ 
tasy of spiritualism 

The east, now In the final week 
nf rehearsal. Is headed by aucb well- 
na a$ Don Landers, Mary Cooke, 
,~'>ar W ' *we-rf Ann Stewart and a rompara- 

n*'»*«mer. RoMlya Mincer 

IB, !*• *'• **7'ai M®** fo Barbara Andiess, Jo Ann Setlow 

.. ’^**/oa f'h**rb>s P.ini igus fc.itiired play- 

4awr-/‘V Cu '8 — «rs. all appeared last January in 


SiSup«'« 

nttq?****- 


Madam Arcati, a spiritualist, por¬ 
trayed by Miss Mincer 

When M adam Arcall begina aaalat- 
lag Mr Condomine wllb hackgronai 
Baalcrlal. spirita begin to appear, 
namely the ghmt of Blr Condamlna'h 
firal wife, Elvira, pUyed by Mtan 
Cooke. 

Elvira reappears at various iater- 
vah, visible only to Mr Condomine, 
and Madam Arcati keeps the plot 
progressing with her humorous antics, 
namely in the form of seances 
Performanres^are slatad loi FYiday, 
Tuesday. 

, with a 
iday, March 
Is 15 cents 
cents to 


Take Blithe Spirit Production Honors" 


By Dick Briggs 

Paul h llisun s peak rnlilier produc¬ 
tion, Blithe Spirit, yushed-up three 
hones of giggling mirth la student 
Oudlenrc’s List week when Little The- 
niar Plnyeis pcrtuimed with elegance 
An -adaptiii)’ to cliarai ter rolcts with 
IhF pcTception of professionals 

Tonight at 8 15 fngli<ih instructor 
and former actor, Flliaon, leads hia 
performers in the last curtain call of 
their four night production which 
commenced last Friday 

The performanra won for student 
lead players, Don lauidera and Mary 
Ann Stewart, high praiao for extraor¬ 
dinary poise and acting ability and 
to Rosaytn Mini t r w ho may not 
have stolen the show but certainly 
the laughs, goes a four-hrll < hrer for 
eharwrlrrlratloa of a part dlMI. ult to 
.portray 

t'anadiiiii horn loriilfis in dipul 
ing the rtistraiirfit Mi i'undtirriuic 
who IS visited froni ihi' spin! woild 
by his dead wite t Ivira acts wiiti 
an assured, confident ability that 
atems frum his experience with the 
special service braiwh of the U S 
Armv 

Miss Stewart, winner of the anfiual 
actress "oscar” while at Polytechnic 
High Srhool, plays Ruth, the ag¬ 
grieved Mrs Condomine, such that 
■her performance stands out among 
Ithc txcellcnt acting of th« entire cut 


When not conjuring up s|iooks. 
Miss Mini cr as Madame Airati pro¬ 
vides unusual humor b> falling in and 
out of trinces, and by failing to dis¬ 
integrate "malignant ghosts at the 
opportune time 

Usurper In the Condomine home is 
the ghost FIvira played b> Marv 
Cooke (a talent and hiautv contest 
winner of Oakland! with a vivannus 
grace, iind talenU'd acting ability 
Dual starred as LIv ira Is I aVerne 
HenstOik promising new actress to 
the Utile Theater Plavers who wan 
favorably received ip her first role 

J« Ann Sietivw. past performer In 
four college productlona and singer, 
acts the visiting Doctor's wife with 
sophisticated dignity Miss Setlow and 
Miss Mincer have the mnre dlfllcult 
character parts In the cast, fhotifb 
i ach has performed with an excellent 
Individual technti|Uo In acting her 
role 

known til IXvcIfth Nightcrs for hin 
hilarious antics as the clown in last 
semester's Shakespeare comedy, 
Charles Paniagua plavs the more seri¬ 
ous part in Blithe Spirit of Dr Brad¬ 
ford intimate friend to Mr Condo- 
niine Paniagua's abriiiif manner of 
speech simulaTes an English accent, 
and tin in unhiuriy with the England 
setting Bill Hanson is dual cast as 
Dr Bradford, and Imitates well the 
actkmt of • dty doctor , 

One at uvcral more promJiicar la 


last semesters Twelfth Nichf play 
w IS Barbar i Andress. »lio handles 
ahlv the part of I dith Ihc sensitive 
ntrvous young Codominc maid Orrry 
^chmale dual msl ns Edith, plays 
the role in a more reservt'd manner 
than Andress 
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The Oklahoma Daily, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Student journalists type stories in duplicate, get early stories early, facilitate staff 

organization of material. 


3. Feature stories 

4. Special colunms 
For page 3: 

1. Sports, both pictures and stories (except for late-breaking sports 
stories) 

2. Additional features 

3. Criticism (book reviews, dramatics criticism, motion picture re¬ 
views) 

Parts of page 1 can be built up early too. Usually pictures and at least 
one or two features are desirable on that page. Column 1 (the left-hand 
column) might be turned over to a standard department, such as campus 
commentary, as many newspapers do. Page 4 may be partly filled with 
features, with space left for possible runovers of stories from page 1. 
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Remember that those runovers for which space has been left may not 
come through. Page 1 stories may be shorter than anticipated. The canny 
editor will have material already set and standing in the print shop which 
can be dropped in quickly to fill any holes; he will not let the paper be 
delayed while someone writes copy to take up space. 

In the reproduction of page 1 of The Northerner (p. 234) notice that 
the following stories are of the kind that may be prepared in advance: 1 ) 
the lead; 2) the Latin Day celebration; 3) the Y-Teen group; 4) the Junior 
Prom; 5) driver training; 6 ) the all-city musical; 7) the junior banquet; 
8 ) the Phy-Chem picnic; 9) the feature on a freshman; 10) the speech 
banquet; 11) the faculty tea; 12) the music department concert; 13) the 
Injun Joe announcements. In addition to these stories, there are a box 
promotion ad for the paper in column 6 and a promotion article on the 
paper’s safety campaign in columns 1-2. A ruler applied to this page shows 
that it is 18/2 inches deep by six columns wide, a total of 111 column 
inches. Of this amount, only about 311 inches could not have been filled 
by stories written days before the paper went to press. 

However, although advance stories and features will always be needed 
for page 1 , they cannot be depended upon to fill the page week after week. 
The Northerners page 1 is not always filled in this way. In fact, the stories 
on the page reproduced merely happened to be of the kind that could 
be written in advance. 


What Makes Good Filler 

The editor should have plenty of filler at all times, set up in advance and 
standing, for emergency use. This time copy should be of varying lengths 
to fit all possible needs, ranging from two- or three-line scjuibs to longer 
stories. 

Fillers can add sparkle to the page, or they can make it dull. In choosing 
them, the editor should be guided by the readers’ interests. If fillers are of 
particular interest to the readers, they will be read. If they are on subjects 
far afield, the readers will silently accuse you of not being able to fill the 
page with anything more sprightly. 

Daily and weekly newspapers are becoming increasingly aware of the 
readership possibilities of the short filler. The better newspapers of today 
rarely give readers isolated statistics, data on marriage rites of aboriginal 
tribes, or brief notes on the habits of the bees in the Hebrides. Several 
years ago editors of one large daily newspaper were awakened to the 
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THE NORTHERNER 

ImvrnlInMl IlMof R«lU( (luill iiui ^r«a. «lt Aimthm v.k, !>.«» p,,.. 

Mi4iili-<-I alanMa tMlnlaoiv Pm. 

North Side High Srhool, Fort Wayne, Indiana. I inlay. April JZ. I'M'i 


Spring Banquets Highlight Coming Calendar 


Y-Teen Group „ 
Forms Plans 
For Program 

Muiilyn Klomp, South Side, 
Heads B.infiuct Details, 

Ann Young Assists 1 



Duttcr Will Head National Honor Society 

Gjmmittcc Plans r* a i 

For Junior Prom Prepares For Annual 
lliim bmkiev’s OiLhi!>tra Alumni, Member Fete 


lliim bmkiev’s OiLhi!>tr. 
Will Play Foi DaiiLC 
On May 7 


Siiptrmiemi.nt Of Sth..„i Latincets Plan 

Will Sjieak On Thimc . till 

■ u^muur Annual Hok 


itUi I Ull tl II lllveilu't.' j 

I 11 hu*- I IhUr»ft M Krf I 


^rospectvve ^ri'vers ^cave “,LL s a ' 
Excellent Training c5Tt 


uvofiafc- Holiday 

— Of Ancient Rome 

■ riiviil Ml ipnni Ihr Na _ 

'.a r'C.'''rTb.n‘ ‘■'“y 

. . <r, ui,. Show Moxies Of Trip 
' ‘ ' ‘ '' To Rome 


Northerner Kates Tops 



Thu tuu tifahla it niulli ■■Ininili 


The Northerner, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Most of this page-1 copy is early copy. Alert student editors plan ahead, avoid 
last-minute confusion, (See discussionf page 233) 


































































































ORGANIZING THE MATERIAL 


ridiculousness of pointless end-of-colunin material when the whole town 
laughed at a filler on the price of yak butter in Tibet. Some newspapers 
now use as fillers shorts on minor police stories or brief appeals for chari¬ 
table causes. 

Frequently your short fillers can take the form of brief reminders, 
such as: 

See Mary Lou Price* to make your Red Cro.ss coulribulioii. 

The highest scorer iu Lincoln s football annals was George “Scooter” 
Thompson, class of 1914, who made six touchdowns in the Washington 
game back in T2. 

Unless youVe got two left feet you’ll be at the J-Hop Tuesday night. 

Have you looked over the list of new books at the library recently? 
Pl(*nty of fine reading for you, whether your tastes run to the latest 
nonfiction or blood-and-thunder yarns. 

Did you ever happen to think that the way to get to class on time is 
to start on time? 

Every staff member should be required to turn in two or three of these 
brief items every week, so that there will be a plentiful stock of them on 
hand at all times. Here again, follow the formula: Split the job into a lot 
of little jobs and nobody is overloaded. 

Features from Fillers 

Take another look at the suggested fillers listed above. Some may lend 
themselves to longer treatment as feature stories. 

Of course the J-IIop in itself will provide a news stor\\ There will be at 
least an advance story on it and a follow-up, and probably a lot of run¬ 
ning material spaced over several editions. But why not have a freshman 
girl write of her experiences at her first school prom? 

There is material for stories in such community activities as the Red 
Cross, the Community C^hest, and the March of Dimes. The headquarters 
of the.s(‘ organi/ations are always prepared to give* out special storie's and 
mats, but you need not be satisfied with handouts. Reproce.ss this material 
so that it fits your own community. In other words, give it a school angle. 
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Many Areas Are Neglected 

The squib about getting to class on time suggests a number of other 
good features: stories on general tardiness or absenteeism from class; 
analysis stories (from the administration’s files) on the relationship of out¬ 
standing scholarship to perfect attendance records and of inferior scholar¬ 
ship to absenteeism; and similar stories on attendance, telling what 
months are likely to produce the greatest number of absences and why. 
Stories on student health, student diet, school restaurants, and many other 
subjects are too frequently ignored by student editors. 

The item about the high football scorer suggests a mine of fine feature 
stories, stories on exciting games of the past, old-time sports stars, student 
fashions of the past, the college and business careers of old grads. Some 
school papers make a poliey of running news of alumni activities as a 
standard column. They have found that the column tends to build up 
circulation among graduates and stimulates alumni interest in the school. 

The library is an institution neglected completely by many school pub¬ 
lications, or treated only in the most indireet fashion. Instead of, or in 
addition to, an occasional book review, why not a story or a series of sto¬ 
ries on the excelletit library facilities of the school, with pictures of course, 
and personality sketches of the librarian and her assistants? 

Other Suggestions for Early Copy 

Beyond these specific suggestions for the kind of early material to 
search out and prepare. Chapters 15 and 16, in which the developing and 
writing of feature stories are disciLSsed in detail, will help in planning ad¬ 
vance copy. Little has been said so far about advertising, which will be 
discussed in Chapters 17-19, but remember that advertising is early copy, 
too. Much can be done to speed the handling of early pages by getting 
advertising in early. Advertising will not be run on pages 1 and 2—even 
.school papers find that keeping front page and editorial page free of 
advertising, as daily newspapers do, makes for a better looking paper— 
but advertising can be scheduled for pages 3 and 4 and set by the time 
the feature copy is ready. The advertising manager should explain to the 
advertisers how their cooperation will help. 

Always maintain a balance of material. In Chapter 1 you were cau¬ 
tioned against the tendency to overstre.ss .some activities. The great temp¬ 
tation is to play up sports at the expen.se of everything else. On .some 
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Wide World Photos 


Reporters pick up copies of a presidential statement immediately following the Pres¬ 
ident's news conference. Statements are mimeographed and placed on table in the 
White House lobby to facilitate accurate reporting. 

school papers 25 percent or even more of the availal)lc space is devoted 
to sports, while other school activities are neglected altogether. 

The staff should contribute suggestions for features (and suggestions 
for likely photographs). The editor should keep a list of the best of these; 
it will help in making assignments. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Go through a copy of your favorite newspaper. (Jlip all the short end-of- 
column fillers you can find, and paste them on a sheet of paper. Which ones 
impress you as really interesting to the reader, and which as mere devices to 
fill space? Write your comments and hand them in with the clippings. 

2. Designate the fillers which you believe could be expanded into full-length 
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feature stories, and tr) to state where a writer might readily obtain suHic ient 
information to expand these fillers into features (such as encyclopedias and 
other reference works in the library). 

3. Examine the sports page carefully, and mark the stories which you think 
could have been written only as spot news because of their immediacy. With a 
ruler, measure the number of column inches of space which these spot news 
stories fill. What percentage of the page do you think was filled by time copy? 
Write a report on your findings. (For definition of column inch, see page 322.) 

4. Repeat Exercise 3 with the women’s page, the fashion page, the comic 
page, the editorial page. Report your findings in writing. 

5. Clip five feature artichis from your Sunday newspaper. Write a brief para¬ 
graph about each, suggesting how the idea on which it is based could be 
adapted to a feature article suitable for publication in your school paper. 

6. Examine the first page of your school paper and mark the stories which, in 
your opinion, could have been written well in advance of publication date. 
Measure the total column inches of these stories and estimate what percentage 
of the total available page-1 space they fill. Report your findings in writing. 

7. Using as source material the news stories in the latest edition of your 
school paper, and using as models the examples of short fillers given in this 
chapter and the ones published in your local daily, write five fillers suitable for 
publication in your school paper. (Alert students will prefer to use for this 
exercise original material garnered in their travels about the school.) 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Use the material turned in by the class for the preceding exercises as a 
basis for classroom discussion. 

2. Group examination of the school paper is a good basis for open discussion 
of early copy in the paper. Are the columns, features, and fillers generally good, 
or is there much evidence that they were written merely to fill, without suffi¬ 
cient consideration of reader interest? What suggestions can be made for spe¬ 
cific kinds of early stories not now generally appearing in the paper? 

3. Group examination of the articles in a national magazine, or in the maga¬ 
zine section of a large Sunday newspaper, should help to disclose specific rea¬ 
sons why the editor considered the subject of each article worth writing about, 
since obviously these articles were planned and written weeks before publica¬ 
tion date and therefore have no spot news value. 

Note: For these last two exercises, each member of the class should have a 
copy of the same publication. 
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Writing the Editorial 

Choose a Subject You Know Well 


Any intelligent, inquiring person is bound to form opinions. Once 
lie has formed them, he wants to transmit them to others. 

The place for opinion in the newspaper is in the editorial columns. In 
theory—and in practice on the best newspapers—opinion lias no place in 
a news story. Aside from the standard critical departments, opinion ap¬ 
pears only on the editorial page. 

Have Somethinc; To Say 

But this does not mean that your school paper must run editorials just 
because other papers use them. The editorial must stem from you, must be 
an expression of an opinion that you feel needs expression, or it is a waste 
of space to run it at all. It is better not to have an editorial page than to 
publish editorials that are written just to fill space, or just because some 
members of the staff feel the paper oiif’ht to have an editorial column. 

Are the editorials in your paper written only because writing them 
seems to be the accepted practice? Are they written just to have some¬ 
thing to run on the editorial page? Or are they written because there is a 
real place and a real need for them? You need not be afraid to a.sk yourself 
these questions. They are exactly the questions newspaper publishers and 
editors have been asking themselves and each other with increasing fre¬ 
quency over the years. 

One answer certainly seems logical enough. It can be put in the form of 
another question: Why bother with editorials at all unless you have some¬ 
thing to say? 

Classification of Editoiuals 

Message Editorials 

This matter of message is an important one. It dogs every writer’s steps. 
You have to decide that you have something to say, worth saying, before 
you can do any sort of effective writing. 




Louisville (Ky.) Courier'Journo/ 


Breaking up the standard eight-column page into five columns to provide an at¬ 
tractive setting for editorials and features. Warning: Variety is not achieved by 
varying the column widths from issue to issue. That way lies endless confusion. 




































































WRITING THE EDITORIAL 


Yon may find, after considering the question, that yon l)ave more to 
say than you ever realized. You may have felt, until now, that you had 
little or nothing to say just hecau.se after reading editorials in other school 
papers and in the daily press, you felt that it had to be said in an “im¬ 
portant” manner. 

Another popular idea is that an editorial should always be hung on a 
news peg; that it must, in other words, stem directly from an event or 
crisis, or a series of them, currently in the headlines. This idea, and the 
idea that the editorial should be important in manner, can cause a great 
deal of trouble for beginning editorial writers. 

Human-Interest Editorials 

Tlie fact is that tlierc are all kinds of editorials—good ones, too—^which 
have no direct connection with the news, though the idea behind them, 
the original impulse to write, may have sprung from recent events. And 
instead of sounding important, these editorials are written in a manner 
that is clear and simple, and to the point. 

Editorials about dogs, about a walk in the park, about the first snowfall, 
about the autumn foliage, editorials about many little things which be¬ 
come great things when written about greatly—all these have nothing 
immediately to do with the news, yet they are editorials. Some of these 
editorials appear regularly in our greatest metropolitan dailies; some of 
them have won Pulitzer prizes; some are offered as models of literary 
style in classes in English composition. 

An unusually good example of an editorial that has no direct coimection 
with the news appeared in a metropolitan daily as a tribute to a distin¬ 
guished citizen. The editorial follows. 

‘‘Life Begins at Eighty” total 237 years—^long stretches, in 
At a dinner last night honoring every instance, of active, prodne- 
William Jay Schieffelin, chairman tive good. 

emeritus of tlie Citizens Union of To look back at our city’s his- 
the City of New York, five or- tory is to envisage Mr. Schieffelin’s 
ganizalions in which he still serves prominent place in it for sixty 
—the Citizens Union, the Ameri- years. In 1890, at the age of 
can Mission to Lepers, the Ameri- twenty-foui, he had his first battle 
can Bible Society, Tuskegee Insti- with Tammany Hall when he led a 
tute and Hampton Institute—were campaign of the City Reform Club 
represented. Mr. Schieffelin will be to prevent Central Park being cut 
eighty-three on April 14. His of- into sections and distributed 
ficerships in the five organizations through franchises. Central Park, 
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i»f course, is still intact and its 
protector has been fightinf^ the 
good fight for a city of clean gov¬ 
ernment ever since. 

Mr. Schieffelin helped organize 
the (Citizens Union and became its 
chairman in 1908. In this post for 
more than thirty years, and as 
('hairrnan emeritus since 1941, he 
has been accurately called an un¬ 
paid civic wat('hdog, guarding 
against corrupt bossism, leading 
his non-partisan organization at 
every election time in support of 
the better man and the more effi¬ 
cient government. 

An early champion of the right 
of minorities, Mr. Schieffelin has a 
proud record of having consistently 
opposed oppression, whether it 


stemmed from Munich or Missis¬ 
sippi. What he believed and worked 
for fifty years ago is his belief and 
goal today—an America where 
“every citizen, no matter what his 
color, will have the same oppor¬ 
tunity to vote and the same op¬ 
portunity for living.” In this phi¬ 
losophy, this political course, he 
stays a gallant fighter for the 
truest essentials of democracy. “We 
can’t legislate against prejudice, 
because that is a view,” he is on 
record as having said. “But we can 
legislate against discrimination, 
because that is action.” it is a 
stand and a creed for citizens of 
either newly voting twenties or 
achieved and honored eighties. 

—New York Herald Tribune 


Another editorial with the similar purpose of paying a tribute is re¬ 
printed, below, from a high school newspaper. See whether you do not 
find the same graciousness in both editorials. 


Two weeks ago Jimmy Hughes concluded a nine- 
year winning record as basketball and football 
coach at Plant high school. 

Under the direction of the retiring coach. Plant 
has always had a fine athletic program. Throughout 
his stay here, strong teams have been developed in 
track, golf, tennis, and swimming. Plant football 
teams under Hughes have won 44 games, lost .T>, 
and tied four. Hughes-coached basketball teams 
which have always been a threat in state competi¬ 
tion won 148 games and lost only 61. 

Many trophies deck the Plant trophy case telling 
of the prowess of the Panthers in these sports dur¬ 
ing his career at Plant. 

Plant has gained much from having this capable 
mentor as her coach, and Plant gives her thanks to 
Jimmy Hughes for his never-failing efforts to keep 
the Palma Ceia school rated among the best in 
sports. 

—Pep O' Plant, H. B. Plant High School, Tampa Florida 

One of the most famous editorials appeared in the New York Stin more 
than a score of years ago. It was nothing more than an answer to a little 
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girl who wrote to the editor to ask whether there really was a Santa Claus. 
A famous editor and biographer, who occasionally teaches classes in edi¬ 
torial writing, tells his students that the well-balanced editorial page 
should carry at least one so-called human-interest editorial in every edi¬ 
tion. 

But one of these is enough. More than one would throw your page off 
balance, make it appear too frivolous to some readers. 

Background Editorials 

Still another type of editorial which takes no sides, strikes no attitudes, 
and does not try to impress with the fine sound of its words is the back¬ 
ground editorial. Here the writer does the kind of research the reader is 
not prepared to do for himself, digs into the underlying facts, and then 
tells them to the reader in simple, lucid prose, without any attempt at 
argument. 

Suppo.se that you are tired of writing editorials exhorting the football 
team to victory. You may feel that your previous editorials on this subject 
have sounded like a coach’s between-thc-halves pep talk. Have you 
thought of doing a simple background editorial on the game scheduled for 
this week end? Such an editorial could investigate the long-standing re¬ 
lationship between your school and your traditional rival, tell how the 
rivalry started, and recount some of the history of the game. It might tell 
when the first game was played and where, recount some of the historic 
pranks that enlivened sideline festivities at previous games, and perhaps 
point out the solid respect students of each school feel for those of the 
other. 

News-Peg Editorials 

Certainly editorials do not have to have a news peg. On the other hand, 
the editorial that stems from the news has the advantage of a prepared 
audience. People are interested in the editorial because they are already 
interested in the news story it is based upon. Otherwise it would not have 
broken into print originally. Specific suggestions for subjects for student- 
paper news-peg editorials are offered later in the chapter. 

If, as occasionally they will, editorials which are hung on news pegs 
bore your readers, you cannot plead that you have chosen a dull subject. 
Look to the style of writing. The fault will probably lie there. 
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Problem Editorials 

What is an editorial? Start at the beginning of this chapter and reread 
it to this point. You have just read an editorial, an editorial about edito¬ 
rials. It might be called the first in a series of editorials about editorials. 

Why is it an editorial? What has the material in the chapter thus far 
attempted to do? It has tried to tell what the problem of editorial writ¬ 
ing is. That is why it is an editorial. 

A.side from the human interest editorial, most editorials tell what a 
problem is. In other words, they define a problem. They may do more, 
and fre(juently they do. They may give all the available facts on the prob¬ 
lem. They may give only a few carefully selected facts. They may suggest 
solutions to the problem. They may urge action to solve the problem. 

The word problem is used in a very broad sense here. By problem, in 
this sen.sc, we mean any subject that has aroused the curiosity, intellect, 
or emotions of man. The problem need not be one that can be solved im¬ 
mediately; it may be one that can never be solved. Poverty is a problem 
that man never has solved, and perhaps never can solve, yet thousands of 
editorials have been written about poverty in all its aspects. 

The editorial is such a broad form of writing that no one has ever suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing up a set of rules for its writing. It is difficult enough to 
define the editorial. Editorials have appeared as poems, as short short 
stories, as personal essays, as dramatic dialogue. The test of an editorial is 
not its form, but its effect on the reader. But without establishing tin; idea 
as a rule, it is safe to say that most editorials attempt to define a problem. 

r Make Editorials Short 

The first part of this cl[|^pter was called the first editorial in a scries 
about editorials. Why was it called the first of a series? Because the at¬ 
tempt to state answers to the problem it defines or to make recommenda¬ 
tions for its solution would be too long for any single editorial. And there 
you do have a rule, if any rules at all can be established for editorials: In 
general, make them short. If you think you have to write at length about 
some pressing school problem, first make sure that you do have to write 
at length. Then, once sure, break your editorial up into a series—as this 
chapter, through the u.se of subheads, is divided into a series. Notice the 
variety in the length of the editorials shown on pages 241-254. 
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The Local Angle 

What should you write about? The deeper meanings and impacts of 
tremendous events? Global strategy and power politics? The threat of 
war and the hope of peace? There is always a temptation to write about 
these subjects. They affect our daily lives profoundly. 

But who are your readers? For the most part, your readers are your 
fellow students. They will be more interested in what you have to say 
about the need for a new school song than anything you can possibly say 
about world trade, will they not? 

Editorials May Echo the News 

Here is another area where you can take a tip from the editor of a good 
weekly newspaper. For the most part such an editor confines his editorial 
columns to discussions of community politics, community problems, com¬ 
munity projects, community developments. Why? Because he makes no 
attempt to cover national and world affairs in his news columns. He knows 
tho.se of his readers who want to be well informed on national and world 
affairs will buy the daily papers from nearby cities, or the weekly news¬ 
magazines. He knows that those papers and magazines carry many edito¬ 
rials about the national and world scene. He knows that his readers buv 
his paper because they want to read about local events. Hence his edito¬ 
rials will echo his news columns, and deal, too, with local events. 

Sftefe to Your School 

Your readers buy your paper for the same rea.son. They want to read 
news of your school community. For the most part, they expect your edi¬ 
torials to be about the school community. 

There are times, of course, when you can make fair and telling com¬ 
ment on larger news events, events beyond the limited scope of vour 
school community. One way is this: frequentlv something you are study¬ 
ing in your civics class, or history cla.ss, or Latin class conies into focus in 
the light of current news. For example, one of the best editorials ever 
written was a parallel between work relief projects in this country during 
the depression of 1929-1939 and work relief in ancient times. The writer 
look the position that there was nothing new alxiut work relief at all. A.s 
one example, he cited tJie ancient Koinan roads, many of which were built 
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SCA Representatives Must Realize Duties; 
Conditions Hinder Function Of Members 


Members of the Greenville high school student body, during the past four and 
a half months, have failed to give general supi)ort to worthy projects of the SCA, sell¬ 
ing season athletic tickets and phone directories, chartering buses for out-of-lown 
games, and boosting attendance at athletic contests. The school year is half gone. 
A great amount of serious thought and some appropriate action needs to be taken 
before the whole year is marked off as a general failure. 

No one basic cause for this lack of response to the efforts of the Student Co¬ 
operative association, an organization of all students, can be pointed up. However, 
this newspaper believes that two of the main contri¬ 
buting factors to the general failure of the students to I 
back their own organization are obvious; First, pro-1 
visions of the SCA constitution outlining the duties | 
of the homeroom reijresentatives are not btdng car¬ 
ried out or enforced; second, present conditions do I 
not permit the homeroom representative to fulfill his 


(Belotv arc the duties of a 
council member as stated in tlie 
Constitution of the Student Co¬ 
operative association.—The Edit¬ 
ors) 


duties. 

Members of the Student council, students elected 
by their fellow classmates to represent them in the 
governing body of the school, are in theory supposed 
to be the leaders of the school. The facts tell anothi¬ 
story: SCA members dropped because of failure to 
meet scholastic standards in constitution; inattention 
in council meetings, talking, getting homework; no 
general response on part of council members to re¬ 
quests from SCA officers to help with council pro¬ 
jects. All these facts augment the fact that few SCA 
representatives have come to fully realize their re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Each representative should take the necessary 
time to read and ponder the duties of his office as 
provided in the S(’A constitution. 

The second and i)erhaj)s the niaior reason why 
students hhve not respoii(h*iI to the projects outlined 
above is the conditions under which the council mem¬ 
bers have to work: “To make an accurate report of 
all business discussed in the council to his homeroom.” 

The present activity schedule does not permit 
sufficient time for the representative to make “an 
accurate report of all business,” much less to fulfill 
another of his duties: “To hold regular homeroom 
discussions once aich ircvk and encourage the di.scus- 
sioii of school problems and origination of projects.” 

No other extra-curricular activity should super¬ 
sede the functioning of the Student Cooperative as¬ 
sociation. This is not the case in the present .sche¬ 
dule of activities. When the homeroom-activity pe¬ 
riod was set up Tuesday was set aside exclusively for 
SCA reports and discussions. Again, this is not the 
case in the present schedule. 

Simply enough, if any general interest in any 
SCA project on the part of the students is again to 
be created, there must be provided a sufficient 
amount of time for the representatives to fulfill their 
constitutional duties. 

Either Tuesday homeroom period or some other 
adequate time must be again set aside for the SCA 
to function, for the SCA to serve the school. 


SECTION 6. Duties of Council 
members shall be: 

1. To represent the homerooms res- 
>)onsihlo for their election. 

2. To hold re^fular homeroom discus¬ 
sions once each \>eek and encourat^c 
tlie discussion of school problems and 
the orij^ination of projects. 

3. To take part in all council activ¬ 
ities. 

1. To make an accurate report of all 
business discussed in the council to 
his homeroom. 


Green Lights, Greenville (N. C.) 

High School 


A sober, throughgoing 
study of a current school 
problem from a school pa¬ 
per. The student writer's 
evident sincerity leads the 
reader on to the end of a 
somewhat lengthy piece. 
Note the effective use of 
factual background infor¬ 
mation in boldface type. 



WHIPPOORWILL 

The whippoorwill is a most unusual 
bird. It can‘t rrallv smg a note, yet 
its call IS known and even admired by 
most Americans. Probably not half 
those who recognize the call have ever 
seen the bird, which is a long-winged, 
mottled brown creature with a small 
beak and a big mouth. It spends most 
of the daylight houis dozing and out 
of sight, but as soon as dusk descends 
it make.s the world its owm. It takes 
to the air and catches in.sects with 
great dexterity; it perches on poles and 
trees and goes into its vocal perform¬ 
ance 

If the whippoorwill uttered its call 
as most birds do, pausing for breath 
and a look around between phrases, it 
would be just another bird. But it 
doesn’t do things that way It starts 
that three-note call and keeps on going, 
w’ith what must be the mo.st repetitious 
bird song ever uttered on this earth. 
You listen to its start and wonder how 
long it Will continue this time. You 
begin to count, and just about the time 
you are practically hypnotized by the 
call’s rhythm the bird skips half a beat 
to catch a breath. Then the call goes 
on, and on, and on. It is no feat at all 
for a whippoorwill to utter its three- 
note phrase with virtually no pause 
seventy-five times in a row. 

It can be maddening. Yet, if a whip¬ 
poorwill lives near you and fails to call 
one evening, you wait on the edge of 
your chair. You may resent it when 
it rall.s, but it is even worse to w^ait 
and have no call. And w^hen you move 
to a place where the w’hippoorwill 
does not call, you would give anything 
to hear that monotonous evensong—it 
is a song to you, by then, and you will 
remember it to the end of your days 


The New York Times 

The New York Times and the Herald Trib¬ 
une regularly run editorials that attempt 
nothing more momentous than reader en¬ 
tertainment. Other dailies would be well 
advised to follow their lead. Note that 
the writing is not overambitious but easy 
and graceful. 
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as government projects to meet unemployment during a depression that 
followed foreign wars. 

But in general, you will be wise to let your editorial columns echo your 
news columns; in other words, to take your subjects from your own school 
community. Any activity there may furnish you with legitimate editorial 
material. 


Choosinc Eimtoiual Subjects 

Rarely does the newspaper editorial writer choose a subject and then 
say to himself, “Today I will write an editorial about that.” The process is 
usually just the reverse. In a sense, the subject chooses the writer. Instead 
of deciding to write about the current mayoralty campaign, the writer 
realizes that the campaign means so much to him, and to his readers, that 
he must write about it before he can write about anything else. 

However, it sometimes helps to examine your community to see what 
areas are available as editorial subjects. Here are a few topics for edito¬ 
rials. 

1. Problems in the school. Perhaps you feel that school spirit is waning, 
or that spectators at last night’s basketball game went beyond good- 
natured fun in their treatment of your rivals. The school may, in your 
opinion, need new classroom equipment, globes for the geography class, 
or test tubes and Bunsen burners for the chemistry laboratory. 

2. Absenteeism and tardiness. This subject was touched upon lightly in 
Chapter 12, under fillers and features, but it lends itself to editorial treat¬ 
ment as well. You may even feel the need of following up your factual 
feature stories with an editorial. 

3. Anniversaries. You may want to congratulate a school official on the 
anniversary of his twenty-ffith year in office, or celebrate the tenth or 
twentieth anniversary of the dedication of the school building. Historic 
dates in the school’s history lend themselves to similar treatment, and so 
might the retirement of a popular teacher. 

4. Community projects. You will, on occasion, want to support charita¬ 
ble efforts in your editorial columns. These may be campaigns in which 
the whole community is engaged, like the Red Cross or Community Chest 
appeals, or the sale of Christmas Seals. Projects originated and directed 
by your fellow students, like clothing and textbook collections for desti¬ 
tute students in foreign lands, and class projects to aid needy families in 
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Whom An You Fooling— 

Tod copies his slgcbra from Joe alinoet every day. 

He’s food In math but why should he bother If he 
can copy hia work? 

Mary is a nice girl but It seems she Just can’t find 
time to do her science work. Mom wlU never know 
If she goes to Janie’s party wILhout doing her home¬ 
work. Homework’s a headache, ansrway. 

Next time that little fellow perches on your shoul¬ 
der and whispers, “Say brmher, here's an easy way 
out," think a minute. Whom are you fooling? Every 
teen-ager is building hii own character new. Bach 
day contributes lU Mt for good or bad. It he uses 
poor material, the building is his own. He fools 
no one else, only himself 

The Blue and White, Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Short, pithy, and to the point. Note 
the get-away—again the narrative 
technique. The last sentence would 
be more effective if it stood alone 
as a one-sentence paragraph. 

your own neighborhood, have an even more immediate claim on your 
supjx)rt. 

5. School rules. You may want to make a plea for observance and en¬ 
forcement of school inles now being ignored, such as one which protects 
the school lawn. 

6. Traditiom. You will want to welcome the freshmen at the beginning 
of every school year and say good-by to the seniors at the end. You may, 
too, want to explain the school’s traditions to new students, or suggest the 
establishment of new ones. 

7. Intellectual experience. Each of us must come to his own realization 
of the sheer logic of good music or the breathtaking adaptability of the 
English language. But occasionally you make what strikes you at the 
time as a great discovery. You suddenly see for yourself in the sweep of 
Shakespeare’s lines what the English teacher said you should .see. Or you 
begin to relate the principles of soUd geometry to the masses of matter 
you see about you and geometry ceases to be a dull and academic subject. 
You feel an urge to tell others about your discovery. Go ahead—write an 
editorial about it; but remember that you will have to translate your ex¬ 
perience into terms that will be clear and meaningful to your readers. 

Additional areas and activities fruitful of editorial ideas will readily 
occur to you. The suggestions above by no means cover all the possible 
sources of material. 
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Think Twice—Save Tomatoes 






'9 







B ill and jack were going to hear a really im¬ 
portant political candidate. Their folks didn’t belong 
to that particular party and they went with the intention of 
haiang a lot of fun. 

To add to the fun they stuck a few tomatoes in their 
pockets. They figured that they might just as well 
express their criticism in a tangible form. After all, doesn’t 
everyone think that doing things like that is pretty 
smart and very funny? 

They picked a precise moment to throw them, and 
although they considered it their right to throw them they 
concealed their tomatoes. One bystander had noticed their 
actions and had guessed their intent. Their discoverer 
proved to be an elderly man with a kind face made wise by 
the years. The boys realized they were found out and await¬ 
ed developments. 

They were greeted with simply, “Why should you do 
that?” They were so astonished at not being lectured 
that they could not answer his question. Upon further 
thought they could still think of no answer. Always there 
came popping up the fact that free speech and ideas of 
Americans were things to be proud of and to uphold always 
-—a thing which they had learned at home, at school, and 
at church. 

In this mythical story Bill and Jack didn't throw; they 
were stopped just in time. Pour others were not so fortun¬ 
ate. They did throw their tomatoes and Governor Thomas 
EJ. Dewey, Republican candidate for President of the United 
States was their target. 

The whole city of Mt. Vernon acquired a bad reputa¬ 
tion because of the throwing of these seemingly harmless 
tomatoes. The throwers perhaps thought it was smart and 
funny. However, it didn’t turn out that way. 

Perhaps if we would all ask ourselves why we should 
do this or why do that before taking action, things would 
work out differently. 


The Yernois News, Mt. Vernon Township (III.) High School 


The gef-away starts this student editorial off with narrative technique. The body 
concludes the story, draws the immediate moral. The conclusion makes an even 

broader suggestion. 


Writing ihe Editorial 

But once you have determined what you are going to say, you will want 
to think about how you are going to say it. No hard-and-fast rules about 
the writing of editorials exist, as you have already seen. The editorial can 
be described as a unit, however. The description will aid you in writing 
your own; it may even serve you as a formula. 

The usual editorial follows a pattern almost as definite as that of the 
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nows story. In bare outline, its parts are: 1) the lead, or get-away, 2) the 
body; and 3) the conclusion, or cracker. 

The Editorial Lead 

The lead is, in a sense, the neon sign that hangs out in front of your 
editorial to indicate to your readers that you are in business. It is some¬ 
times called the get-away because it docs get you into the body of your 
piece rapidly and effectively. It makes your reader sit up and take notice. 
The lead may be a one-sentence paragraph; it may be a fully rounded 
paragraph; or, on rare occasions, it may be several paragraphs in length. 
Read the following examples of leads, or get-aways, from student edito¬ 
rials. The conclusions, or crackers, for these same editorials appear on 
page 255. 

C]an you imagine Highland Park High School without a Spectator? 

Can you imagine any high school without a publication? If there is 
one anywhere, we’ll bet that it’s a pretty dull and colorless place. A 
newspaper or magazine is one of the most important organizations in 
any school, no matter how large or small. It is usually as much a part 
of the spirit of the school as its songs or its football team. 

The Spectator, Highland Park Stcondary School, iligliland Park, Michigan 

Late last December, while San Franciscans were shivering in their 
topcoats from icy Arctic blasts, big bow-tied Arthur C. Jenkins began 
a survey of the city’s transportation problems as consulting engineer. 

The Guardsman, City College of San Francisco 

This is to students to whom editorials arc not aimed. They are the 
majority—those who do not throw trash on the floor, those who do 
their homework, those who turn in to the lost and found everything 
they find, and those who don’t punch holes in Dixie cups. 

Tulsa School Life, Tulsa 

Simple writing devices will help you here, depending on the tone and 
purpose of your editorial. Tell a story in your first paragraph—a brief, 
pointed anecdote, preferably amusing. Or write a one-sentence para¬ 
graph, and make that one sentence a striking, challenging statement. State 
what you will attempt to prove in a simple, clear summary. Ask a question 
which you intend to answer in the body of your piece. Use as an opening 
a motto or a famous ({notation, which, when applied to the problem you 
intend to discuss, throws light (m the subject. Set the scene for your reader 
with a brief passage of description. Address the reader directly if you 
like; speak to him as “you.” Draw a parallel between the problem you are 
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discussing and a similar problem the reader knows about, a problem 
that has been solved by the same sort of reasoning you intend to apply to 
your problem. Such a simple device as a clever literary phrase or a hu¬ 
morous remark or an appropriate application of current campus slang can 
serve to alert your reader and get you into the editoriial. 

In the editorial from the October 19, 1949, issue of the New York Her- 
aid Trihune printed on this page, the lead represents the simplest sort of 
device for beginning, a straightforward statement of the problem. The 
first sentence tells the reader that the city’s water shortage is serious. The 
next three sentences tell why it is serious. The last sentence draws 
the first conclusion of the editorial: that Mayor O’Dwyer’s appeal should 
be heeded. Because water is a vital public need, and because a water short¬ 
age represents a threat to every city dweller, the writer had only to state 
the facts directly to be sure of his reader’s attention. 


The SeriouH Water Short 

Berause of the long, hot summer 
the city’s water shortage is serious. 
Reservoirs are fillet! to only half 
capacity. Kensico reservoir, used 
to store water for immediate dis¬ 
tribution to the t^ity, is at the low¬ 
est level since it was opened in 
1916. Yet 125 million gallons more 
than can he supplied from upstate 
reservoirs are being taken out 
daily. The city is using more water 
than can he replaced. Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s appeal for conservation 
is, therefore, one that every con¬ 
sumer should heed. 

New Yorkers have become more 
profligate in the use of water each 
year. Waste is prodigious. Modern 
developments such as air-condi¬ 
tioning have added to normal de¬ 
mand. A blistering summer with 
.short rainfall not only cuts supply 
but also increases consumers’ use. 
The huge metropolis has, in fact, 
always been hard pressed to bal¬ 
ance supply and demand for water. 
It was thought that the great Cro¬ 
ton aqueduct complete in the 
1890s would supply the city for¬ 


ever. Before many years the Cats- 
kill system had to be built. To¬ 
gether the two systems supply 
1,045,000,000 gallons a day, hut 
last August consumption was 
1,221,000,000 gallons. Now the 
new $375 million Delaware water 
project has been undertaken to add 
540 million gallons daily. Since 
that addition will not be available 
for another five or more years, 
conservation is the only way to in¬ 
crease the water supply this au¬ 
tumn. 

Conservation has already been 
forced upon city departments. 
Flushing streets is forbidden ex¬ 
cept in Fulton Fish Market. Public 
drinking fountains and all con¬ 
tinuously flowing fountains have 
been shut off. The schools are 
asked to undertake a campaign to 
cut consumption. The next step 
may be lowering of water pres¬ 
sures. The Mayor hopes that will 
not be necessary—if all water con¬ 
sumers heed the necessity to con¬ 
serve and, above all, to cut waste 
by shutting off faucets and getting 
leaky taps fixed. 

—Tht‘ New York Herald THhune 
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The Body of the Editorial 

The body of your editorial will state your problem, if it has not been 
stated already in your lead. It may offer suggestions for solution. You 
may prefer to list your arguments, one by one, and then sum them up in 
a conclusion or series of conclusions. This process of reasoning is called 
“inductive.” Or you may first state what you intend to prove—your con¬ 
clusions—and then proceed to show how each of your arguments supports 
these conclusions, working from the general to the particular. This process 
is called “deductive reasoning.” 

One method will seem right and appropriate for one problem, the 
other for another. Remember that however broad and sweeping your 
conclusions, your arguments must be pinned to facts. If there is any place 
for emotional argument, it is certainly not in the school newspaper. 

The second paragraph of the Herald Tribune editorial represents the 
body. It begins with a conclusion: that New Yorkers have become more 
profligate in the use of water each year. The next few sentences, in de¬ 
ductive reasoning, tell why New Yorkers use so much water. The para¬ 
graph might well be broken at the end of the fourth sentence, for the 
fifth sentence begins a new idea with the statement that New York has 
always been hard pressed to balance supply and demand for water. The 
rest of the paragraph gives argument and faet, by inductive reasoning, to 
support the second conchision, stated in the final sentenee in the para¬ 
graph: that conservation is the only way to increase the water supply 
this autumn. 

The body can be one paragraph long, as this one is, or it can run for 
several paragraphs. This paragraph might well be split into two, the one 
developed by deductive reasoning, and the other by inductive reasoning. 

The Editorial Cracker 

Tlie conclusion, or cracker, of your editorial is the final paragraph. It 
should not be long and involved. Like the lead, it may take any of several 
forms. The simplest and best way to write the conclusion is to refer back 
to the lead, re-using the clever phrase you created for the get-away, or re¬ 
asking the original ({uestion and pointing out how you have supplied the 
inevitable answer to it. Still another is to restate the conclusion of your 
argument in a short, pithy phrase or sentence, almost a slogan. The 
cracker can give a liint of what is to cxiine if your suggestion is not fol- 
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loworl. Or, as in the get-away, you can employ humor. In show husiness 
the soundest adage about audiences is: “Always leave them laughing. ’ 

The conclusion of the HeraM Tribune editorial tells the reader, in four 
sentences, what has already been done to enforce conservation of water. 
Then, in the two final sentences, one short and sharp, the other long, the 
writer tells what may happen if the reader fails to follow the writer’s— 
and the mayor s—suggestions. 

Read the following examples of conclusions, or crackers, from student 
editorials, and notice how the writers have ended the editorials whose 
get-aways were given on page 251: 

What the Spectator needs now in order to continue is the support of 
the people for which it is written and printed. It can only survivt' as 
long as the students buy enough papers to meet our expenses. We're 
counting on your help and support to keep the Spectator a tradition 
and a .symbol of school spirit. Please don’t let us down. 

The Spectator, ITigliland Park Secondary School, Highland Park, Michigan 

Should the sweeping program go into effect, big Art Jenkins can 
take full credit as the man who helped San Francisco pull out of its 
transportation rut. 

The Guardsman, City College of San Franci.sco 

They are the average students. They have performed their duties, 
large and small, without notice or praise. They are the representatives 
that make us proud of our school. Congratulations to them! 

Tidsa School Life 

\ General Principles for Editorials 

The suggestions listed below will help you in writing editorials. They 
apply with equal force to all forms of writing but verse. With few excep¬ 
tions, you will find them helpful in writing the news story. Do not accept 
them as rules, however, for with the exception of the basic rules of gram¬ 
mar, spelling, and syntax, rules about writing exist only to be broken. 
When you break writing rules, of course, you must break them brilliantly. 
Like the unorthodox football play, unorthodox writing is only worth while 
when it accomplishes its purpose—^when it scores with readers. 

1. Keep your sentences short, as far as you can. Psychologists have estab¬ 
lished that the human eye most readily accepts the seven-word sentence. Not 
all your sentences can be that short. In fact, they should not be. Aim for variety 
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in sentence length and in sentence structure, but let most of your sentences bc^ 
short. 

2. Avoid using the same structure in succeeding sentences, especially if 
the structure is at all unusual. Do not begin succeeding sentences with a time 
clause, for example, or a delayed subject. Even the same words or phrases are 
awkward when repeated at the beginning of consecutive sentences. The con¬ 
ventional pattern for a sentence is subject, verb, and complement or object, in 
that order; but the order can be inverted for variety. 

3. Try not to use indirect constructions. “It was” and “There are” sentences 
occasionally seem unavoidable, but they weaken otherwise forceful writing. 

4. Wherever possible, try to use the active voice. “Smith passed to Berry,” 
for example, is much more effective than “A pass was thrown by Smith to 
Berry,” or, “Berry was passed to by Smith.” 

5. If you want a sentence to be strong, avoid beginning it with a time or 
place element. The most important areas in any sentence, for purposes of em¬ 
phasis, are the first few words and the last few words. 

6. Paragraph for eye appeal as well as for coherence. Frequently a long 
paragraph can safely be broken in half. No paragraph should contain less than 
two sentences (unless you are paragraphing a single sentence for emphasis), 
and in newspaper writing few should contain more than five. 

7. Avoid sentence fragments, except for emphasis. Groups of words punc¬ 
tuated as sentences but lacking either subjects or verbs will annoy your reader. 

8. Choose language that is clear and familiar to your reader. But this sug¬ 
gestion should not be taken to excuse dull or stale writing. 

9. If you do use a rare word, do not repeat it in the same paragraph, or even 
in the same editorial. Try to avoid awkward echoes of similar phrasings or 
words with the same root from sentence to sentence and paragraph to para- 
graph. 

10. Avoid beginning consecutive paragraphs with the same words or phrases, 
and avoid beginning paragraphs with place or time phrases. 

11. Shun hackneyed expressions. Be especially careful with slang. Slang can 
occasionally add color to your writing, but only when it is clear, expressive, and 
up-to-date. 


Five Steps in Writing 

Student editors frequently lose readers by adopting a caustic or scold¬ 
ing attitude. Try not to be self-important. The tone to aim for is that of 
friendly conversation. Not only will you ingratiate yourself with your 
reader, but you will also be more likely to convince him. You probably 
have more respect for the man who speaks in a calm, even voice than for 
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the man who rants and raves. And it is the advice of the even-tempered 
man you usually follow. 

Write confidently, but try not to be overbearing. 

There is one simple way to write anything. It is a formula that always 
works: 

1. Be sure you have something to say. 

2. Think how you want to say it. 

3. Write it. 

4. Read it to be sure it says what you want it to say. 

5. If it does not say what you want it to say, then rewrite it until it does. 

Step number four is perhaps the most important step of all. Too fre¬ 
quently it is ignored. Many people think they read their own writing that 
way, but they do not. They read for the pleasure they get out of seeing 
their own words. Theirs is a form of self-hypnosis. They read only words, 
too absorbed to remember what they wanted those words to convey. 

Learn to read your own writing with a critical eye, and you are on your 
way to becoming a writer. 


EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Examine carefully the editorial page of your favorite newspaper for three 
days and answer the following questions in a short written paper. 

A. How many editorials did you find during this period devoted to local 
affairs (city or state) ? 

B. How many to national affairs? 

C. How many to international affairs? 

D. How many to other matters such as nature, music, literature, painting, 
and so on? 

E. Does the page carry a cartoon regularly? Did any cartoon treat a subject 
other than political? What was the subject? 

F. Are letters from the readers (Letters to the Editor) published regularly 
on this page, or are they published elsewhere in the paper? 

G. How many news commentators are carried on the page? 

2. Find an editorial based on a recent news story, and find the news story 
as it was carried in the same paper. Clip both out, and paste them side by side 
on a sheet of paper. Read both carefully, and answer the following questions: 

A. Why was the news story considered by the editorial writer worthy of 
special treatment in an editorial? 
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B. What main points of the story is he attempting to bring to the special 
attention of the reader of the editorial page? 

C. What additional information about the subject of the story does the edi¬ 
torial writer offer? 

D. If the editorial appears to be an attempt to convince the reader, in your 
opinion are its arguments convincing? 

E. Do you think the editorial is of broad, general interest, or of interest only 
to certain groups of people? If the latter, toward what group or groups is 
it directed? (Farmers, doctors, lawyers, schoolteachers, miners, bankers, 
real-estate operators, carpenters. Democrats, Republicans, and so on.) 

3. C^arefully read the news story and the editorial once more. Lay them aside, 
and write an editorial in your own words. (Write not less than 100 words, not 
more than 200 words.) In your editorial, try to develop points which you think 
would be of special interest to your fellow students. 

4. Write an editorial of not more than 200 words each on each of the follow¬ 
ing subjects: 

A. Congratulate a member of the faculty on his or her twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary on the staff. 

B. Show the value of study periods during the day's schedule of classes. 

C. Discuss how a study of history helps us to an understanding of today's 
events. 

D. Emphasize the value of extracurricular activities. 

5. Clip five stories from your student paper which in your opinion form 
bases for editorials. (A forthcoming dramatic production or concert, a news 
story of a game won or lost, lists of names on the honor roll, a drive for funds, 
and so on.) 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. In preparation for this exercise, outside of class, each student should ex¬ 
amine the last six issues of the school paper and make notes of his findings. The 
following questions should be discussed in class, with each student bringing up 
specific illustrations from his,file of papers to substantiate points which he 
wishes to make; 

A. Make a list of the subjects treated in the editorials carried in these last 
six issues of the paper. Is the range of editorial matter sufficiently wide, 
or is there too much repetition of subject matter from issue to issue? 

B. What news items, in your opinion, warranted editorial treatment but were 
not so treated? Why do you think these items warranted editorial com¬ 
ment? 

C. In the light of writing principles discussed in this and preceding chapters, 
do you think the editorials are generally well written? Why or why not? 
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D. Find an editorial which you believe could have been improved in organ¬ 
ization. How would you rearrange the material to make it more effective? 
(Look for strong points which the writer buried in the body of the edi¬ 
torial and which you believe would have made good leads.) 

E. In the editorial cartoons (if any) are the subjects generally well chos(Mi? 
Were there items in the news which you think could have been siil)j(H*ts 
for such cartoons? Specify. 

F. Is the make-up of the editorial page generally attractive to the reader? 
If so, why? If not, what can you suggest to improve it? 

2. Each student should interview five other students, who arc not studying 
journalism, to obtain answers to the following questions: 

A. Do you read the editorials in the school paper regularly? 

B. What is your general opinion of the editorial page? If you believe it 
could be improved, can you offer any specific suggestions? (Make-up, 
subject matter, etc.) 

C. What subjects not yet treated editorially do you belie\e should be so 
treated? 

D. Do you generally agree with the editorial stands taken by the paper, or 
do you sometimes disagree? In either case, do you ever write a letter to 
the editor stating your opinion? If not, why not? 

E. What is your opinion of the paper as a whole? If you like it generally, 
can you state why? If you do not like it, can you state specific reasons, 
and make specific suggestions for improvements? The findings of each 
class member should be reported verbally to the class for discussion. The 
names of the students interviewed need not be given. A committee of 
five might be appointed to draft a written report to be submitted to the 
editors of the school paper, with a list of the suggestions that have been 
made for improving the editorial page and the paper generally. 
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Features Help Make the Paper 

Good Topics, Well Treated, Assure Reader Interest 


The feature story can be early copy for any page in the paper. For 
the daily newspaper, for the weekly, for the student paper, the feature 
story is the most dependable source of early copy. That source will never 
run dry. Features can be planned, gathered, written, set in type, and ac¬ 
tually printed far in advance. Many well-known magazines, with a vast 
circulation to prove their popularity, may be considered as consisting en¬ 
tirely of features, whether fiction or articles. 

Four Reasons for Features 

Four principal reasons warrant devoting a whole chapter to a consid¬ 
eration of sources of feature material for the student publication, and of 
the methods by which student writers may weave this material into 
bright, sparkling, stories: 

1. The student newspaper must rely on the feature, rather than spot 
news, for reader interest. 

2. A variety of well-written features can make your publication dis¬ 
tinguished, while poorly chosen subjects, poorly written, can make it 
ridiculous. 

3. Early features can save costs and help meet the deadlines by elimi¬ 
nating the frenzy of last-minute search for copy to fill holes. 

4. The newspaper writer, when he turns his hand to features, nears the 
province of the creative writer. 

This last point deserves immediate consideration, because to some stu¬ 
dents it may be the most important of all. The sports writer, when he 
reminisces about dramatic games or colorful characters he has knovm, 
enjoys the freedom and satisfaction of the creative writer. So, too, does 
the editorial writer when he takes a vacation from his world of opinion on 
the news or exhortation on issues, and writes a short piece on nature or on 
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man, or a real-life short story he witnessed on the way to work. The re¬ 
porter or the rewrite man escapes the discipline of the news story and 
enjoys that freedom only when he is doing a feature story. 

Featuuk WniTERS Have Ttmf. 

As a feature writer, you have the gift of leisure—a gift denied the spot- 
news reporter, who works constantly against a deadline. Make the most 
of it. You have time to search for significant details; time, too, to organize 
your material; time to digest your impressions; time to choose your words; 
time to rewrite. On occasion you may have to turn out a feature rapidly. 
This happens on daily newspapers, too. But remember that good writing 
is seldom done at high speed. In general, the less pressed the writer, the 
better the story. 


Fraturks Have Broao Pai'iehns 

In searching for features, you should know what you are looking for. 
Presumably this reqtiires a definition. A precise definition, however, is 
hard to come by, since the feature is many things. A definition heard fre¬ 
quently around new.spaper shops is this: “A feature is anything which is 
not spot news or advertising.” 

Plainly this is too vague. For one thing, an advance story about coming 
events is news but not spot news, and it is not always a feature story. For 
another, some editorials ai’e feature stories, but most of them are not. And 
occasionally a spot news story becomes a feature story in the writing. 
Occasionally a featrire contains real news. 

Basic Characteristics 

Although the feature cannot be defined exactly, it can be described 
and illustrated. Here are some of the primary characteristics of the fea¬ 
ture: 

1. It is the freest of all newspaper forms. 

2. It can be any length, from a paragraph to a column or more. 

3. It is one newspaper story which can be written in the first-person 
singular “I” if it is to appear under a by-line; or in the “you” form, ad¬ 
dressing the reader directly; or in the conventional third person, “he, she, 
or it.” The writer can take his choice. However, the “you” form should be 
used sparingly. 
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4. The writer can help himself to adjectives, he can express his opin' 
ions with freedom limited only by the law and by good taste. 

5. The appeal can be directly to the reader’s emotions, primarily those 
of sympathy or amusement. The .straight news feature, however, will 
rarely make any appeal to the emotions. 

6. It is bound by none of the patterns you found in the chapters on 
writing the news story. It can lead off wherever the writer pleases. In this 
respect, it sometimes resembles various literary forms you may have stud¬ 
ied or practiced in English compo.sition courses, particularly the personal 
essay and the informal sketch. 

7. Unlike the news story, it need not inform. Newspapers exist to in¬ 
form readers, but most papers have accepted the collateral task of enter¬ 
taining. The feature story is their principal item of entertainment. 

With this freedom, you may begin to see why newspaper feature writ¬ 
ing provided practice ground for .some of our b(‘st-known writers, from 
Jonathan Swift to Mark Twain to Theodore Dreiser to II. Allen Smith. 

Read the four feature articles that follow, and note their differences in 
length and subject and treatment. 

HOMECOMING RECALLS . . . 

Cathedral’s Best- 
Wait Devereanx’ 29 

Like a voice out of ihc past 9 the story of ‘‘Dev” was written 
by one of his closest friends, Cathedral alumnus, Johnny Mack, 
newsman and photographer. Johnny wrote the story with the 
thought that it would never be published. However, this tribute 
is long overdue and is published now because Wall’s nephew, Bill, 

’49 is the last of the Devereauxs to wear the Blue and White of 
Cathedral. 

Dear Father:—This will never be Devereaux. To his mother he 
published, but what does it matter, was her boy Waller. But to us 
as long as you, “Dev” and I can who knew him at Cathedral, he 
maybe laugh together once more. will always be just ‘‘Dev.” 

“DEV” Death—sudden and shocking 

_ ^ 1 death—took him away, but the 

By Johnny iMack memories of his eventful days 

I Chicago, April 20.—In the at Cathedral will never be for- 
|box scores he was known as gotten. He will always be a 
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traditional Agure whenever 
Parochial League athletics are 
under discussion. 

He meant to Cathedral high what 
George Gipp meant to Notre Dame. 
Just as there never will be another 
Gipp to wear the Irish Green at 
South Bend, there never will he an¬ 
other “Dev” to sport the Bluejay 
Blue of Cathedral high, Denver. 

“Dev” never knew the “Gippcr.” 
And the “Gipper” never met “Dev.” 
But they must have been as much 
alike as two peas in a pod. Many 
miles and many years kept them 
apart; but perhaps, the mysteries of 
eternity have taken care of all that 
now. 

I can’t help feeling that the 
“Gipper” was on hand to greet 
“Dev,” guiding him along that 
last journey. Maybe the “Gip¬ 
per” took him by the hand, 
marching him over to meet the 
Great One—Knute Rockne. 
“Dev,” the “Gipper,” and the 
Rock had much in common. 
The three of them did consider¬ 
able to make football the fine 
game that it is—one at Cathe¬ 
dral and the other two at Notre 
Dame. 

All three came from the 
school of hard knocks, for they 
were the sons of poor men. 
They were lo be admired, for 
they fought against great 
odds, and they had that 
certain hidden secret that the 
richest man^s son couIdnH buy. 
They were born leaders, get¬ 
ting the very best out of fel¬ 
low players, not because they 
were bullies and beat them, 
but because they were highly 
regarded and respected in all 
fields of athletics. They never 


asked of another what they 
couldn’t do themselves. 

There arc stories of how Rock 
had many a sleepless night worry¬ 
ing over the “(dipper.” Sometimes 
it was hard for Father Mac to keep 
“Dev” in line. But the Rock didn’t 
mind, as the “Gipper” always came 
through for Notre Dame when the 
chips were down. Father Mac 
didn’t mind about “Dev” for the 
same reason. Both men knew that 
two misunderstood boys had been 
placed in their hands. Rock knew 
the “Gipper” better than anybody. 
Father Mac knew “Dev” better than 
any of us. 

Many a traditional story has been 
built around the “Gipper” and Notre 
Dame. The same goes for ‘“Dev” 
and Cathedral. 

Like the “Gipper.” “Dev” 
had more to contend with than 
the average player. He was a 
marked man every time he 
stepped on the gridiron greens 
or the hardwood courts. The 
ery was: “Stop ‘Dev’ and 
you’ve stopped Cathedral!” 
But they never did, and Ca¬ 
thedral went on winning cham¬ 
pionship after ehampionship 
for the four years “Dev” played 
there. 

Once while interviewing a Regis 
high school coach on Parochial 
football, the talk, naturally, drifted 
to “Dev.” This coach told me a 
story I could hardly doubt, as tJie 
man himself was the one involved. 

Regis was playing Cathedral an 
important game. The Reds couldn’t 
stop the Jays—mostly “Dev.” So 
this coach took a freshman off the 
bench, instructing him to go into 
the game and “get Devereaux!” 
This was quite a large older for any 
man, let alone a freshman. 
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Play began. “Dev” came through 
the line, heading for pay-dirt, the 
ball tucked under his arm. The 
freshman swung from the heels, 
clipping “Dev” with a neat upper¬ 
cut that started way down from the 
five-yard line. Down went “Dev,” 
and Cathedral and Regis players be¬ 
gan to feel very sorry for that un¬ 
fortunate freshman. “Dev” reeled 
back on his feet, ready to defend 
himself. He took one look at the 
size of the fellow who had hit him, 
and he liad to laugh. Rubbing his 
chin, he said: 

“You’ve some punch there, fellow. 
You ought to do something about 
it.” 

T wonder if Chuck Etaugh still 
remembers his first freshman foot¬ 
ball game for Regis, and his first 
and last open encounter with Dev- 
ereaux. 

I think we all will remember 
“Dev” for some time to come. Just 
as they have never forgotten Cipp at 
Notre Dame. 1, for one, (;an still see 
him: 

His arm is cocked for a pass, 
as he fades ba<;k searching for 
either Mike Carroll or Bill Mas¬ 
sey, Cathedral ends. He is cool 
and collected, shaking off Bill 
Dolan^ Sacred Heart cuid. He 
sees Carroll in the end-zone, 
and the ball sails straight for 
its target. Now Carroll is 
touching down the ball for an¬ 
other six points. “Dev” kicks 
the extra point. 

He^s set at mid-court in the 
West High gym. Sacred Heart 
has a slim, one-point lead. The 
Dolan boys are very happy, as 
only a few minutes remain to 


be played. Someone in the 
crowd warns them to watch 
Devereaux, and “for heaven’s 
sake don’t let him shoot.” But 
the Dolan boys are too confi¬ 
dent; they know that Deve¬ 
reaux would never try shooting 
from such a distance. “Dev” 
arches a desperate shot, and 
even some of the Cathedral 
backers think that it is hope¬ 
less, until they hear the leather 
swishing through the netting. 
Everybody goes mad with ex¬ 
citement—that is all, but 
“Dev”—and Cathedral goes to 
Chicago. 

I’ll always want to remember 
“Dev” just one way. He is 
keeping order for you around 
the gymnasium. It is noon, and 
he is finding pleasure in rough¬ 
ing up one of the freshmen, 
just to show him who is the 
boss. Father Mac comes into 
the gym, and “Dev” raises his 
ri^ht hand in .salute and says: 
“Hi, pal!” 

That was the “Dev” we knew. 
That was the “Dev” we will always 
know. 

Next season they sing the praises 
of some great back at Notre Dame, 
but in their hearts they’ll know 
there will never be another “Gip- 
per.” 

Yes, and they will be shout¬ 
ing to the skys some favorite 
star at Cathedral. But, you and 
I know. Father, that just like 
at Notre Dame—there never 
will be another “Dev.” 

IVlay the Lord rest his soul! 
Hi-Pal, Cathedral High School, Denver 
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In this first feature, notice that coincidence provided a good opportu¬ 
nity for a nostalgic feature, and the Ili-Pal used an alumnus’s story to 
advantage. 


Is School Slowly Sinking? 

Do the floors in some rooms of 
the school appear to slant to one 
side? Is the plaster developing 
large cracks? If so, don’t be 
alarmed; you don’t need to see the 
oculist yet. The true explanation 
is that the water table in this sec¬ 
tion of Shaker Heights dropped 
recently, causing many buildings 
to settle. This will necessitate re¬ 
pairs in the affected classrooms. 
One can only wonder how the pool 
rooms in the neighborhood man¬ 
age to provide an honest game. 
The school will attempt to uphold 
the scholastic standings, if not the 
school itself. 


The University School News, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


ENGLISH TOPS LIST 

According to a survey taken 
from the grades of 100 students, 
some from each class, English is 
the subject in which the highest 
grades are made while history is 
the subject in which more students 
rank low. 

Science, foreign languages, and 
math form an in-between group. 
Science and English were closest 
to the line of normal variation, 
having approximately the same 
number of ones as fives, twos as 
fours, and bulk of the grades be¬ 
ing threes. 

There were more ones than fives 
in all cases, however, except in 
history. 


Green Lights, Crccnville, North Carolina 


BREAK GLASS, 
TURN KEY 

A 50-year old man admitted to 
Judge Frank O’Brien in Corpora¬ 
tion Court that he had parked in 
front of a fire plug. 

“But judge,” he said, “I pur¬ 
posely left my keys in the car so 
firemen could move it in case of a 
fire.” 

Judge O’Brien said it was still 
against the law, and fined the man 
* 2 . 


The Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Texas 
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Short ho,\ features like the throe that you have just read are a great 
help to the rnake-up editor. Two of these are news features, and the third, 
about the sinking school, comes indirectly from a news story. 

Featuhes from 'niE News 

Features are where you find them. As in the case of the editorial, the 
feature does not have to be hung on a news peg. Habitually, though, the 
competent feature writer, like the editorial writer, culls the news columns 
for tips. 

Railroa/I Tracks Made a Feature 

Many a first-rate feature has been found in an obscure paragraph in a 
big news story. Examples could be endless; one will suffice. 

Back in 1942, midway in World War II, a newspaper editor in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, was reading a long cable story on the German invasion of 
Russia. A paragraph in the story noted that the German timetable had 
been thrown off when they were forced to lift and re-lay one rail of the 
Russian railroad tracks to narrow them down to standard European gauge 
between rails and thus permit their supply and troop trains to use them. 

As he read the story, the editor remembered that the first Russian rail¬ 
road had been built a hundred years before by an American engineer, 
who had lived and worked in Lowell. The engineer was the father of a 
famous painter, bom in Lowell. The engineer was Major George Wash¬ 
ington Whistler; his Lowell-born son was painter James Abbott McNeil 
Whistler. 

Use Reference Books 

In the city library, the editor unearthed a book on the major’s expe¬ 
riences in Russia, building that first railroad. Detailed in it were the argu¬ 
ments Major Whistler had used to convince the Russian authorities to 
permit him to set the tracks wider than standard European gauge. The 
clinching argument was this: that the wider gauge might slow down the 
Germans if they ever tried to invade the country. In short, one himdred 
years before the actual invasion, Major Whistler had foreseen it and taken 
practical measures to stop it. 

The book also provided usable illustrations, including a portrait of 
Major Whistler and an amusing painting showing the Russian peasants 
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taking a holiday to view that unearthly monster, an American railroad 
locomotive, which they called “the samovar on wheels.” 

Localize the Story 

Not only did the story have news value and feature interest, but it also 
served to reintroduce to the public a man who did not deserve to be for¬ 
gotten in favor of his more famous son. This is what is known as localizing 
the story. Admittedly, one like this will not occur every day. It was a 
lucky strike. 

But localizing is practiced constantly in every city room. For example, 
each year the National Fire Underwriters release figures on fire losses all 
over the United States. Every city editor puts a local lead on the story in 
terms of his own community. And from this story can spring features 
about the local fire depaitmcnt and other city services that protect the 
health and property of citizens. 

Incidentally, there was no attempt to appeal to the emotions in the 
story of the railroad tracks. Lack of emotional appeal is one of the distin¬ 
guishing characteristics of the straight news feature. 

Tips in Student Papers 

Perhaps you are saying, “That is all very well when you have a battery 
of wire services, and a world of news to draw on for feature material. But 
what about the student publication, which with rare exceptions uses no 
general news at all?” 

Spot the Tip 

The answer is to make tlie most of the news you do have. Look through 
the news columns of your own paper and see what you can find. Here are 
a few samples, all culled from the front page of one issue of The Spec¬ 
tator, of Highland Park, Michigan, High School. One reads: 

JC Hears Eve Curie 
Lecture on Radium 

Follow It Up 

The story tells of an address made by Eve Curie (the daughter of Mad¬ 
ame Curie, discoverer of radium) to students and faculty of the junior 
college. Tlie same edition of the paper might have carried, in addition, 
the thrilling story of the discovery of radium by Madame Curie. The fea- 
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ture even could have told the discovery story in Eve C'uric^’s own words; 
the writer could have found all the supplementary material he needed in 
his school library or the public library, and he could have interviewed 
Eve Curie before or after her talk. An alternative feature might have 
been an interview with Eve Curie on the subject of the French political 
scene. As a publisher then of a newspaper in Paris, Eve Curie miglit be 
classed as both a partisan in polities and an expert observer of the politi¬ 
cal scene. 

Another headline reads: 

H. P. Band Concert to Feature 
Guest Soloists Laidluw, Bryant 

This is the lead story, a straight news account of a concert to be given 
by the school band that night. It mentions that these concerts ha\'e been 
given annually since 1916. How about a feature on the historx’ of the 
band? Perhaps some old pictures of the first band and subsequent bands 
will show up in the back files of the paper, or in old programs stored in 
the library. 

Another paragraph reports that a trombone soloist recently won a trip 
to New York for an appearance on a network radio program. How about 
an interview feature? What did he like best about New York? Would he 
like to live there? How did he feel when he went on the air? 

Remember Adult Activities 

Here is still another headline from the same page: 

Registration for Night School 
(bourses Begins Next .Monday 

This is a news story on adult-education classes scheduled to start the 
following week. The story reports that the term will last some two and a 
half months, and that most of the courses given during the regular da)' 
sessions of the school will be offered at night. Do you see the possibility 
that some pupils’ fathers and mothers, or even grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers, decided at last to complete their high school education? If so, 
you could get their stories, and their pictures, too. The expert feature 
writer will always think in terms of illustrations for his story. Good pic¬ 
tures have made a “must” out of many a feature that otherwise might not 
have seen print. 

The same story reports that all .sorts of vocational courses will be of- 
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fered, from auto mechanics and mechanical drawing to woodworking and 
welding. Perhaps your town banker will be found indulging his fondness 
for building delicate furniture, or the comer garageman may turn out to 
be a promising amateur landscape painter. Interview them at work on 
their hobbies, and bring a cameraman along. 

You should remember, of course, that permission is always necessary. 
You are not in business to offend people by printing a story that might 
embarrass them. Generally, however, you will find that people are proud 
of their hobbies, like to talk about them, and appreciate a sympathetic 
story about them. 

Search for Hidden Topics 

Other feature suggestions could be found on this same page of The 
Spectator, as they can on almost any page of any school publication—as 
they can in your own pages. In searching for feature material, look at each 
news story for hidden topics. Ask yourself about each story what else you 
would like to know beyond what the writer has given you. Also apply this 
principle when you read your favorite daily paper, searching for material 
you can localize for your school in the same manner in which a city editor 
localizes a national or international story—by telling of its direct effect 
on the lives of the readers. 


Hobbies as Topics 

Stories about schoolmates and their parents, about teachers and school 
employees, are always waiting to be written. These stories may be per¬ 
sonality features; they may deal with the subject’s regular work or they 
may deal with hobbies. People have all sorts of unusual and interesting 
ways of spending their spare time. Most people know that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was £i stamp collector, but fewer people know that he was an 
expert on naval architecture and naval strategy. Theodore Roosevelt was 
an ardent big-game hunter and spare-time explorer, and his hobby took 
him to many remote areas. One of the world’s most avid collectors of 
modem art is a Hollywood star who specializes in gangster roles. At least 
one United States Senator has been an ardent collector of cigar bands. 
Scores of pictures have shown Winston Churchill, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat and a blitz suit, indulging in his hobby of landscape paint¬ 
ing. 

Among your fellow students are some who build model railroads or 
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21. An endless period of time. 

22. Tonight Benson . Columbus. 

23. Student accompanist for senior choir last fall (initials). 

24. That is (Lati n abbreviation). 

Benson High News, Benson High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Junior Quiz 

1. What river ia known as the 
“Dardanelles of America?*/ 

2. Where is. the Michigan 
Soldiers' and Sailors* Monument 
located? 

3. What building is known at 
the home of various well known 
cars? 

4. Who was the first command¬ 
ant of the French possessions in 
this locality? 

5. What lakes does the Detroit 
River connect? 

6. How long is the Detroit 
River? 

7. What does the French word 
Detroit mean? 

ANSWERS 

1. Detroit River. 

2. Campus Martius. 

3. General Motors Building 

4. Antoine de la Mothe Cadil¬ 
lac. 

5. Lake Erie and Lake Saint 
Clair. 

6. .28 miles. 

7. Strait. 


The Indian, 

Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Brain teasers build reader interest. Take 
still another tip from the dailies and 
work up original features like these. 

They have proved their worth as circu¬ 
lation-builders in the professional press. 

nice model planes. There will be some who refim’sh antiques, some who 
process their own photograplis, others who model hi clay, or hunt or fish, 
or collect old almanacs or unusual buttons. 

Buttons Make Feature Stories 

A reporter on a transcontinental train out of Los Angeles, headed east 
on an assignment, fell into conversation with an old lady who was on her 
way to Springfield, Massachusetts. She was going to a national conven¬ 
tion of button collectors, and with her she had choice portions of her col- 
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lection. She opened the boxes in which she had them stored as though she 
were opening purses of gold. Indeed, in a sense they were gold, for rare 
buttons are more prized than currency or precious stamps or coins among 
button collectors. Each button was carefully mounted on a separate card, 
on which was typed its history. The reporter learned a great deal about 
buttons on that trip, including the fact that there are so many button col¬ 
lectors in the United States that it pays to publish a magazine especially 
for them. But stories about buttons are not confined to the specialized 
magazine. They have been featured in some of our largest national pub¬ 
lications, the bulk of whose readers ordinarily see a button as nothing 
more than a device to hold their clothes together. Why publish such a 
story in a magazine with a big general circulation? Because—and this is 
worth remembering—alert editors know that the general reader is inter¬ 
ested in reading about an unusual hobby even if he has no hobby himself. 

People Intere-st People 
Interview Prominent Graduates 

Alumni represent another inexhaustible source of good feature stories. 
Many graduates of your school can be found living in town, engaged in 
various businesses and professions. Stories of those who can be reached 
locally will be relatively easy to write, but you will also want to investi¬ 
gate possible stories on those who have attained .state and national promi¬ 
nence. 

How you succeed in presenting each one of your subjects to the reader 
as a new and fascinating personality will depend on how well you have 
mastered the art of interviewing (treated in Chapter 4). Ask questions. 
Some of your questions will fit any alumnus or alumna; “What was the 
most valuable thing you got from your undergraduate days? What was 
your favorite course of study? What was your favorite sport, and why? 
If you had any single message to give to the students of today, what 
would it be?” There will also be special questions you can frame to fit the 
particular personality. 

Write Intimate Sketches 

The whole subject of personality is the special province of the feature 
writer. Nearly everyone likes to read intimate sketches of the lives of the 
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Archibald MacLeish, Poet-Diplomat^ 
Just ^CouldnH Say No to Roosevelt^ 

By Edwin Powell 6>-- 

_ of Congress, the President needed 

The man who opened the door his aid again to fill the post of 
of the Mayo hotel room was not Assistant Secretary of State, 
the tall, sauve diplomat that I had *1 explained to Mr. Roosevelt that 
expected Archibald MacLeish to be I did not want another post. I 
when I set out to interview the wanted very much to get back to 
Pulitzer prize-winning poet and my writing. So, Mr. Roosevelt 
former Assistant Secretary of State, smiled understandingly and asked 
Though not distant and stiffly for- me to thmk about the job for a few 
mal, he had a quiet dignity that days and then let him know my 
well-matched' his position among decision.” Mr. MacLeish smiled. “Of 
the foremost American writers. course I accepted the position. You 
In shirt sleeves, the distinguished couldn’t say no to Mr. Roosevelt.” 
poet-diplomat motioned me toward Still curious how a person could 
a chair as he slipped on a coat. He have such a strange combination of 
had been resting before his evening professions for a career—^poet and 
lecture on the nature of the world diplomat—I again questioned Mr. 
crises to be given on the teachers* MacLeish. 

lecture series February 3. «It seem strange,” he 

And so came my first question: said. “All over the world, people 
“Why did you enter government have chosen the artists, the poets 
service at the height of a successful and writers, to lead their govern- 
literary career?” ments.” 

He had been at the White House He explained that government 
on invitation when President Roose- service was not reserved for pro- 
velt asked him to assume the duties fessional politicians. In a democ- 
of Librarian of Congress. racy, the good citizen considers the 

“I didn’t want the job,” he said, government his own and is willing 
“I was so busy writing that I to contribute his talents to aiding 
couldn’t think of accepting- another it. The art of the poet and the 
position. But you couldn’t say no writer depends on his knowing the 
to Mr. Roosevelt,” he laughed, “so people. 

I held the position for five years.” His solution of world problems 
As Librarian of Congress, he di- that threaten the lives of all na- 
rected the largest and most com- tions is a basic change. “Policies 
plete library in the world. It was must no longer be made by pro- 
a tremendous task of organization, fessional politicians in a back room,” 
he explained. he said. “They must come from the 

Mr. MacLeish looked forward to People.” 
the end of his government work. And Archibald MacLeish’s long 
for he was determined to resume career of contributions to the service 
his literary career. But at the end of his government was an example 
of five years of work as Librarian of his solution. 

Tulsa School Lifo, Tulsa (Okla.) Schools 

Direct quotations make for sparkling interviews. Here the writer judiciously 
interspersed Archibald MacLeish's sentences with background material, oc¬ 
casional indirect quotation. Note how the careful setting of the scene lends 
the story o casual atmosphere. 
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famous, if only to look in on them behind the scenes, with their make-up 
off, and thus to learn that they are human too. 

Sometimes this interest of people in people can be a little startling. In 
his amusing collection of yarns about celebrities, Shake Well Before Us¬ 
ing, Bennett Cerf tells of a woman who approached Margaret Case Harri- 
inan, just after Mrs. Harriman’s detailed and intimate portrait of Eleanor 
Roosevelt had appeared in a magazine, and murmured, “I enjoyed your 
story on Mrs. Roosevelt so much. Now tell me, what’s she really like?” 

Stories Are Everywhere 

But personality stories are not limited to the famous. Some people are 
relatively obscure, but worth a story just because they are alive. There 
are magazines of wide circulation which make a specialty of stories of 
people who have overcome handicaps. This, too, is a fruitful field for the 
student publication. 

There is a good story in anyone you meet, if you can only get at it. Look 
always at the man, as well as at his position in society. There may be as 
good a story in a longshoreman as there is in a cabinet member. A hand¬ 
ful of brilliant, painstaking writers have proved this point in a series of 
‘"Profiles” in The New Yorker, These are “must” reading for the beginning 
feature writer. Some of them, collected in book form, can be found in the 
library. Particularly recommended are: My Ears Are Bent, by Joseph 
Mitchell, and Back Where I Come From, by A. J. Liebling. 

Techniques of Feature Writing 

At the beginning of this chapter you were told that the feature story 
follows no pattern, is bound by no such rules as govern the news story. 
But while you can throw away the rules, there are certain things to learn 
about feature-writing technique. 

Start with the Lead 

The most important sentence in the feature is the lead sentence. In that 
respect, the feature is akin to the news story or the editorial. The feature 
lead need not summarize the story, as the news lead does. However, it 
must immediately capture the reader s interest. Look again at the chapter 
on editorials (Chapter 14) for a discussion of first-paragraph devices. 
They are equally effective when applied to the feature. For more hints, 
examine the leads of the features from student and professional publica¬ 
tions reproduced in this chapter. 
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Know How to Stop 

The news story, as you have discovered, ends abruptly when the writer 
has exhausted his facts, but the ending of the feature story should be 
shaped. Again look at the chapter on editorials for suggestions. If your 
piece is designed to appeal to the reader’s sympathy, the last sentence 
should be charged with pathos. If you are trying to catch in cold type tlie 
essence of a personality, the last line, and perhaps the last paragraph, 
should show that personality in his most characteristic light. If your piece 
is humorous, your choicest remark should be saved until the end. For 
some features, such as the hobby piece, the .summary conclusion may be 
best. The wind-up of a well-done feature is much like the end of a friendly 
conversation—a smile, a handshake, a parting shot of wit. 

Watch Your Adjectives 

Most l)eginning feature writers err in overwriting. At the beginning of 
the chapter you were told that the feature writer can help himself to ad¬ 
jectives. But there can be too much of anything. Always there is the temp¬ 
tation to pile one adjective on top of another and another. Resist it. Ad¬ 
jectives, like pepper, should be used spaiingly. Remember the French 
saying, “The adjective is the enemy of the noun.” Be merciful to your 
nouns. 

Short Pieces Are Best 

Finally, watch the length of your features. The feature must be ex¬ 
tremely well written and high in reader interest to run more than 500 
words, or two sheets of double-spaced typewritten copy. If you can make 
the point of your story in a paragraph, stop there; avoid padding. The 
box feature is an excellent example of the effectiveness of brevity. Box 
features help the rnake-up editor, too. 

Departments, critici.sm, and columns, which can be classified as fea¬ 
tures of another sort, are treated in the next chapter. Pictures, which often 
make the best features of all, were discus.sed in Chapter 10. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Search a copy of your favorite Sunday newspaper for five feature stories 
which strike you as particularly interesting. Paste them on 8J4-by-ll paper, and 
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write a short commentary which includes answers to the following questions: 

A. Why did the editor of the newspaper believe this subject interesting 
enough to warrant devoting this space to it? 

B. 13oes the lead of the story entice the reader to continue reading? If so, 
why? 

C. In your opinion, should the story have been longer? If so, what questions 
about the subject has the writer left imanswen'd in your mind? Should 
the story have been shorter? If so, what could have been left out without 
harming the essential point or the desired effect of the story? 

2. Perform this same exercise, using a copy of your school paper. 

3. From your school paper, clip five news stories which contain information 
you believe could be built into a feature story. Paste these up, and indicate in 
writing what further information is needed for a feature, and where you would 
go to get this information. Suggestions: A news story about a big increase in 
school enrollment might suggest a feature about the need for expanding the 
teaching staff and adding to the school’s physical ec|uipment. Administration 
officials would be sources of information and authoritative opinion about these 
and other possible effects of such an increase in enrollment. The same news 
story suggests a feature about the trends in course preferences in the school, 
the percentage of girls and boys, and so on. Any sports story suggests a his¬ 
torical feature based on the beginnings and development of that particular 
sport in the school. Back files of the school paper, library references, and inter¬ 
views with the coaches will provide leads for information. 

4. Choose one of the clippings you selected for the preceding exercise, visit 
the sources of information you specified, and write a short feature. 

5. Interview a member of the faculty on the following subjects: 

A. My most memorable experience during my teaching career 

B. How I occupy myself during the summer vacation 

C. My hobbies 
Write the story. 

6. Among your fellow students you must know at least one who has done 
something out of the usual, who has been associated with an unusual event, 
who has migrated from some distant locality, or who looks upon life from an 
unusual point of view. Seek him out and write a feature story about him. 

Parf II—Class Discussion 

1. Outside class, each student should examine the last six issues of the school 
paper and make notes of his findings. The following questions should be dis¬ 
cussed in class. Each student should bring up specific illustrations from his file 
of papers and from his notes to substantiate points which he wishes to make; 

A. Makt* a list of the subjects of feature stories carried in these last six issues 
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of the paper. Is the range of feature material sufficiently wide, or is there 
too much repetition of subject matter from issue to issue? 

B. What news items, in your opinion, would have developed into good fea¬ 
ture stories if followed up? What information would be required to de¬ 
velop these news items into feature storic^s, and how would it be obtained? 

C. Do you think the features are generally well written? Why or why not? 

D. Find a feature which you believe could be improved in organization. 
How would you rearrange the material to make it more effective? 

E. If the paper presents a regular feature page, what is its general appear¬ 
ance—lively as to make-up, subject matter? Why or why not? 
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Writing the Feature 

Departments, Columns, and Criticisms Require Special Care 


(jRFORE a writer is given a free hand as a eritie or columnist on a 
professional publication, he must prove his reliability. Perhaps he has 
served a long apprenticeship as a news writer and disclosed a combination 
of unusual perception and the ability to write striking phrases. Perhaps 
he has been invited to join the staff after distinguishing himself in another 
profession, such as engineering, medicine, or law, and in the course of 
that practice has demonstrated, loo, that he can write. 

Writehs from Other Fields 

The newspaper business is training ground for many other occupations. 
It is equally true that many other occupations have contributed expert 
special writers to newspapers. In these days of specialization, newspaper 
publishers often reach into the ranks of other occupations to obtain men 
with sufficient background to write authoritatively in those fields. 

Hanson Baldwin, military expert for The New York Times, is a gradu¬ 
ate of Annapolis, and served as an officer in the Navy before settling 
down to a typewi'iter. Benjamin Fine, education editor of that same news¬ 
paper, has a doctorate in education from Columbia University and a 
background of teaching and educational administration. Max Lemer held 
a professorship in political science at Williams College and did much 
magazine writing on the side before he was invited to become a news¬ 
paper columnist for New York’s PM and later for The Compass. The ros¬ 
ter could continue. Added to it would be the names of others who write or 
have written for newspapers on occasion, from Harvard’s Professor Sum¬ 
ner Schlicter to the late Professor Harold Laski of London University, 
both noted economists though of divergent opinions. 

The point is that the critic or columnist on the professional publication 
did not walk in off the street unknown and get the big by-line job. He 
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earned the right to it somewhere. Somewhere, too, he proved he could 
distinguish fact from fiction. 

Anothek Source of Early Copy 

Editors of the dailies welcome columns, criticisms, and special depart¬ 
ments, for they provide copy that can be set early and locked up before 
the pressure of fast-breaking spot news demands the whole energy of me¬ 
chanical and editorial personnel. This material is also feature material, 
but of a different sort from that described in Chapter 15. Like other fea¬ 
tures, special departments, criticism, and columns greatly aid in expedit¬ 
ing make-up. 

But this material is not used for its desirability as early copy alone. It 
provides variety and spice for readers. Good columnists and good critics 
can build circulation. Frequently, readers buy a certain newspaper only 
because they want to read one special writer. 

Choose Writers with Care 

Editors are often hesitant about hiring new columnists, critics, or .special 
writers, for their material can be dangerous. A badly written, carelessly 
handled column or critical piece can cost dearly by turning staunch read¬ 
ers into determined enemies. On professional publications there is still 
another hazard in such material: the libel suit. Moreover, some conscien¬ 
tious editors begrudge turning over space to certain columnists of estab¬ 
lished popularity because the editors question the authority of these writ¬ 
ers in the fields they have chosen for themselves or have been thrust into. 
As one big city editor has remarked, “Something must be wrong when 
many of the special writers on national and international affairs are, at 
bottom, little more than converted—and badly educated—sports writers.” 

Critics and columnists on the student publication do not have to be, 
indeed cannot be, outstanding authorities. Every special writer must be¬ 
gin somewhere to learn his trade. But the principle of fitness for the job 
applies to your publication as well as to any other. Special writers should 
be the best authorities available in your student community. 

Control the Special Material 

An examination of hundreds of student publications, from junior high 
school to college level discloses as a persistent defect one trend: too 
many columnists and too many columns. Conversations with faculty ad- 
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Verena Haefeli Reveals T wo Loves: 
United States and Her Switzerland 


When asked how she likes 
America. Verena Haefeli, ex¬ 
change student here from Switz¬ 
erland, replied enthusiastically, 
“I like it very much. But, of 
course, I like Switzerland, too!” 

Questioned as to why she 
came to the United States, Ve¬ 
rena explained that she had 
won a contest b.ased on the 
topic, “The World We Want.” 
Seventeen countries, partici¬ 
pants in the Marshall Plan, 
Were represented. One girl 
and one boy from each country 
were selected. Verena was the 
girl chosen from a large group 
of Swiss students. 

After talking to Verena for 
a while, one comes to realize 
that she is little different from 
the average American girl. Her 
hobbies and interests are much 
the same as ours. 

For instance, she is a good 
pianist. She loves to swim and 
ski. When asked about ski¬ 
ing in Switzerland, she replied, 
“It is very hard to find anyone 
who does not ski, as it is the 
national sport.” 

Verena also explained the 
differences-, in the. school sys¬ 
tems of the two countries. In 
Switzerland a student is re¬ 
quired to take many more sub¬ 
jects. Verena herself has taken 
seven years of Latin, six years 
of French, and five years of 
English. She also . has taken 
many years of math, German, 
science and history 



Carol Connell/ shows Verena Hae¬ 
feli (right) what American home¬ 
work is like. At the moment, how¬ 
ever, they don't seem to mind it. 

“However, we don't have 
any extra-curricular clubs and 
activities as you do,” Verena 
injected. She believes such ac¬ 
tivities develop poise and self- 
confidence that the European 
student lacks sometimes. 

In reply to the question of 
what impressed her most on 
the trip that she recently took 
over the United States, Verena 
answered seriously, “I was 
most impressed by the way all 
of the 36 students, including 
two' American students, got 
along. It really proves that 
people from many different 
countries can get along together 
if they want to.” 


Thm Orangm, White Plains (N. Y.) High School 

Make-up editors welcome short interviews or personality features. 
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visers and student editors, and examination of rejected copy, show that 
enough of this special material is offered at times to fill the entire edition. 

If the aim is a well-balanced paper, and there should be little argument 
about this, such special material cannot be allowed to crowd out legiti¬ 
mate news and editorial comment. Wlienever the choice between the 
two arises, the special material should be eliminated. Better still, such 
.special material should be planned, guided, and controlled in advance so 
that it will not conflict with news or editorials. 

The Readership Test 

In planning special material, the first consideration should be your 
readers’ needs and tastes. For example, any of the critical departments 
you find in the metropolitan paper, or at least any criticism of the arts, 
can be fitted into your publication. This applies to everything from mo¬ 
tion-picture criticism to a critical column on interpretive dancing. But the 
decision to use any column as a standard day-to-day or week-to-week fea¬ 
ture should not be ba.sed on anything .so vague as the desire to imitate 
another publication, or a feeling that you want to round out your paper. 
A better yardstick is: 

1. Is there a need for this material? 

2. Is anyone qualified to do the job? 

Is the Material Needed? 

It is not necessary to take an elaborate opinion poll of your readers to 
find the answer to the first question. Some material will immediately ap¬ 
pear unnecessary. For instance, what sound reason could there be for 
running a regular drama column if your community lacks a theater for 
stage presentations and such productions are rare at school? Such a col¬ 
umn would have to be a rewrite of someone else’s eyewitness accounts 
printed elsewhere, or worse, would have to be strung together from the 
blurbs with which press agents flood the mails. Either way, the column 
would be wasted. It would be of little value or interest to your readers. 
It would be better to review the senior class play and the two or three 
other annual student productions in your regular news columns, and turn 
to other areas for regular critical departments. 

What other areas? Books, movies, radio, and records, both classical and 
popular, provide immediate answer. Plenty of your readers are interested 
in these subjects, especially when they are presented from a local point 
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of view. Any specialized activity taking place in your community, such 
as a continuing chess match or a bridge tournament, will supply material 
for criticism. 

Is Anyone Qualified? 

The second question was: “Is anyone qualified to do the job?” The an¬ 
swer to this will be found in the t'opy which is turned in. Perhaps space 
has been set aside for a critical column every week, the editor having 
been pleased with the first two or three pieces received. Then something 
happens to the writer, and the copy turned in is poor. What should be 
done? 

If the writer cannot bring the copy up to par by rewriting, if the copy 
cannot be made acceptable by editing, and if the editor is unable to find 
someone else to fill the space, drop the column, at least for an issue or 
two. Perhaps the writer’s copy will improve again. Frequently this hap¬ 
pens to a writer; the first two or three pieces, carefully prepared and 
written with enthusiasm, are exactly right, and then the writer’s enthu¬ 
siasm wears off, not to be restored immediately. That happens to the best 
of writers, and quite often to columnists. In the meantime, it is better to 
drop the department and fill the space with good copy of another sort. 

Actually, no standard critical column need be eliminated for lack of 
good material or because the writer failed to make a deadline. With 
proper planning, no one writer will be called upon to maintain the de¬ 
partment, unless he is exceptional. Nor should the job be passed around 
from one writer to another for a last-minute job of space-filling. 

If you are going to use a book column, a single member of the staff 
should be responsible for it. He may even be called the book editor. But 
the person who merits that appointment should consider himself properly 
as an editor. He may write some of the reviews or reports, but he will also 
assign others to other staflE members or outsiders of literary taste. Part of 
his job is to see that there is always a backlog of good material on hand. 
Another part is to edit, even to rewrite, pieces turned in for the column. 

Reports and Reviews 

Each paper must establish its own critical standards. Initially, decide 
whether the column is to include reports or reviews. There is a difference 
in meaning between these two words as they are used in the newspaper 
business. The report is actually a sort of news story about the book, film, 
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Top: John Adams Journal, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Bottom: Pasadena City College Chronicle, Pasadena, California 








Top: Hi-Pall Cathedral High 
School, Denver, Colorado 
Bottom: The Setonian, Seton 
High School, Cincinatti, Ohio 



Student art work will put life in inside pages. It also has the obvious advan¬ 
tage of being localized. Cartoons, like those opposite, add humor. 
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or radio program under consideration. It tells what the book or film is 
about, whether it is a romance, comedy, farce, or personal history; who 
directed it, who wrote it, who produced it, who played in it. Though some 
hint of the writer s reaction to the work may be included in terms of his 
enjoyment of the story or characters, there is no real attempt to evaluate 
the work. 

The review, on the other hand, covers all the facts about the work, as 
docs the report, but goes deeper. It tells whether the book or film is good 
or bad. Because this is a matter of opinion, the writer of the review must 
establish and apply a standard of values, a standard of comparisons. In 
the light of tliese standards, he evaluates plot, characters, structure, story, 
and writing style, if the work is a novel; and if it is a motion picture, he 
adds to these considerations an estimate of the work of the director, th(^ 
producer, the players, and the cameraman. Obviously the reviewer must 
have a wide background of reading, a wide background of knowledge of 
previous films, a wide background in whatever sort of activity he is criti¬ 
cizing. 

See for yourself the differences between a review and a report by read¬ 
ing the following excerpts from two newspapers. 

BOOKS IN THE NEWS 

School of Experience Formed Newswoman 

By WILLIAM B. RUG(;LES 

Agnes Underwood came up the reporters and that they are good 
hard way to figure as a star report- or bad or indifferent, not according 
er and to become the city editor of to sex but according to ability, 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald But that there is such a thing 
and Express. This is no conclusion as a slant masculine or feminine in 
of mine but a summing up by tak- the newspaper game, Mrs. Under¬ 
ing at face value what amounts to wood has to admit in her book, 
a sort of Mrs. Underwood autobi- (Almost said “virile” book but ad- 
ography, “Newspaperwoman.”* mittedly that would be an inappli- 
The title is, by the way, a little cable adjective for the opus of a 
odd, because quite early in her gal who has just disclaimed mas- 
book, Mrs. Underwood makes vio- culinity in her job. Let’s revise to 
lently clear that she does not re- make it “forceful.”'Fhis book is all 
gard herself as a newspaperwoiiiun. of that.) For the gal who became a 
She conlends that there is no suc-h city editor admits that the job 
thing as u newspaperwoman or a makes tougher demands on a 
I newspaperman but just newspaper woman than on a man. 
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Prof. Rnsrtir Klhirrl (then f»f 
Missouri, now of Colunihin) told 
the same thing to some of Jack 
Hubbard’s young journalists up at 
Denton a few years bark. One of 
Ellard’s St. Louis girl graduates 
had just remarked that a man 
could put in three days and nights 
on a tough assignment and report 
for work shaved but in bis toil- 
worn clothes, while a woman is al¬ 
ways expected to be spick and 
span. Mrs. Underwood makes 
much the same point. 

Here’s a gal who never learned 
to be a reporter in anything but 
the school of experience, an Alma 
Mater that perhaps gives the best 
reportorial degree. She had not had 
loo much education. Her early ex¬ 
periences are a valuable lesson in 
humanity, good and bad. But she 
had tenacity and what she learned 
she kept. She had caught on to a 
minor job on a newspaper when 
she was sent one night to write 
about a wrestling match of which 
admittedly she knew nothing. But 
she did what a born reporter would 
do and too few aspirants do do. 
She went to the experts to learn 
what it was all about. And on the 
mere chance that she might have 
the same assignment again she got 
the patient wrestlers to explain 
their trade to her. 


'riic sam#* IfM'liniipic scciiis In 
have served her through ihe wliol<‘ 
tough mill of new'spapering in 
which she has learned to report 
everything reportable in any cate¬ 
gory. She minces no words telling 
about it and pulls no punches in 
her comments. And in review in 
her book passes the colorful and 
explosive story of the Los Angeles 
first page for several years back. 

Mrs. Underwood learned early 
that a reporter survives on contacts 
and that news and breaks come 
through sources carefully culti¬ 
vated. So she takes pride in having 
played fair with cops and crim¬ 
inals, with judges and lawyers, and 
in having won respect that ob¬ 
viously helped no end in co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Underwood can not be ac- 
c used of having written a great 
book. It is not recommended for 
the Pulitzer prize. But it is a hard 
hitting document that might serve 
as a good textbook in a school of 
journalism and should at least be 
required reading, especially for the 
badly so-called weaker sex. 

On second tiiought, we’ll reinsert 
“virile.” 


*NEWSPAPKHWOMAN. By Ag¬ 
nes Underwood. New York: 
Harper. $3.50. 

Tlie Dallas Morning News 



COME IN AND READ 

By Jo Simmons 



Partner All—^Places All— 
Miriam Kirkell and Irma Schaflf- 
nit. 

This book fills the need for 
simple yet detailed instructions for 
folk dances of every sort. It con¬ 
tains appropriate illustrations and 


diagrams by Deirdre Baird and 
lists of records suitable for each 
dance. 

Rome and the Romans— 

Grant Showerman. 

Not a textbook, but written for 
the students of Roman life and his- 
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tory, it describes perfectly the 
latest addition to Showerman’s 
series of life in ancient times. The 
book is illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs from the Ullman and 
Henry collection. 

Voyages to the Moon—Mar¬ 
jorie Nicholson. 

By using examples from liter¬ 
ature, Miss Nicholson goes to the 
moon. Besides telling a fascinating 
story, she manages to give a pic¬ 
ture of the influence of scientific 
thought on writers. It shows the 
relationships between the history 
of astronomy, literature, and avia¬ 
tion. 

Merchant of Valor—Clar¬ 
ence Kelland. 

The narration of the exciting 
change of young Peter Carew from 
a wool merchant of London to a 
knight in Louis XVII’s court. His 
membership in the Black Bands of 
Giovanni de Medici brings him to 
the attention of Henry VIII of 
England, who then makes him an 
English Baronet. This is the story 
of the intrigue of the descendants 
of the fabulous Lorenzo de Medici. 


A Touch of Parsley—May 
Worthington Eel Is. 

Intrigued by enthusiastic talks of 
home economics work in a meat 
packing firm, Lucy Chapen decides 
to try her luck. Therein begins the 
tale. The book also includes many 
tasty recipes for those who like to 
experiment. 

The Story of Sound—James 
Ceralton. 

What causes thunder ? What 
makes the wind roar? How does a 
bat’s natural radar work? All these 
and many other interesting ques¬ 
tions are answered in simple non¬ 
technical language of the story of 
sound. 

Cheaper by the Dozen— 
Frank Gilbreth, Jr. and Ernestine 
Gilbreth Carey. 

The life and times of the Gil- 
breths was written by two peo¬ 
ple who should know. What hap¬ 
pens when Mr. Gilbreth, an effi¬ 
ciency expert, decides to apply his 
methods to his home, delightfully 
narrated by one son and one 
daughter of the dozen children in 
the family. 


The Scribbler, Spartanburg High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 


After you have read the preceding articles, sum up in your own words 
the main differences between reviewing a book and reporting on it. 


Writing Criticism 

The reviewer is a critic. To realize this, consider another word, criti¬ 
cism, The American College Dictionary defines criticism as the act of 
passing judgment as to the merits of anything.” Mark the word "merits.” 
Criticism is a process of considering good points as well as bad, and strik¬ 
ing a balance between them, in order to arrive at a fair and just appraisal 
of the overall worth of the work at hand. 

In writing about any public performance—and a book is as much a 
public performance as is a motion picture—^you must first decide whether 
your treatment is to take the form of a report or a review. Since they are 
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such difiFerent and distinct writing forms, switching from one to another 
within the framework of any given piece, or in the same column, is rarely 
graceful. The report is an objective, factual statement; the review is a 
subjective, critical analysis. 

The stories about public performances which you read in most great 
metropolitan newspapers are reviews. In papers outside the great cities, 
most of these stories about films or concerts or books are reports. The rea¬ 
son for this difference is plain. The smaller paper rarely has anyone on 
the staff who specializes in writing criticism, and many editors feel that 
the unskilled hand only succeeds in offending advertisers or providing 
free advertising for them, neither of which is a true function of the critic. 

Plan the Lead 

In writing the report, apply the techniques of news writing. The organ¬ 
ization of the report is much like that of any other news story. The lead 
can and probably should follow the five W’s and the H. If the report 
is about a book, it should tell what the book is, where it was pub¬ 
lished and when (and, if you like, where it can be obtained), who wrote 
it, why it was written (what the writer is trying to say), and how it is 
written (what type of book it is, what period it concerns, what type of 
characters it presents). The same formula will apply to a play or a con¬ 
cert, a film or a radio program. Something of the content—the plot, or the 
ideas expressed, or the numbers performed—will be indicated, though 
not enough to destroy the interest or suspense for those who may decide 
to read the book or see the film or play. 

The principal concern in this chapter, however, is with the review— 
in other words, with critici.sm. Because when well done it is one of the 
highest and most satisfying forms of writing, many writers inevitably 
want to try their hand at it. 

The Critic Is Fair 

Ideally, the critic feels a responsibility to his readers to tell them hon¬ 
estly whether he believes that what he is writing about is worth the read¬ 
ers’ time and money. Nobody is happier than the conscientious reviewer 
when he finds a motion picture or a play or a book or a painting which he 
can praise without reservation. 

Playwrights frequently complain that New York critics are unfair. They 
call into question the critics’ education, intelligence, and background. 
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They even claim that if the critics bludgeon a play, it is a guarantee that 
the play is a work of art; for, they claim, the New York critics praise noth¬ 
ing but plays they think will be commercially successful. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The record will show that the 
critics frequently praise a play which they admit will not be popular. 
They also sharply find fault with plays that are in the midst of a long, 
successful run. The history of the play Abie’s Irish Rose is an example. 
By the critics who attended its opening performance this play was unani¬ 
mously condemned as dull and unfunny. Nonetheless, it ran for five solid 
years on Broadway, was presented by road companies in theaters all over 
the United States for years more, and supported generations of actors. 
Periodically, during all this time, the first-night critics came back to view 
the play for further consideration. Again and again they repeated their 
first impression. They still contend that as a play it is worthless. 

Two Rules Apply 

How does the critic maintain his impartiality, as well as his critical 
standards? The art of criticism is too complex to be discussed in detail 
here, but two rules will help you in the beginning, and, indeed, as long as 
you write critici.sm: 

1. Stay within your own limitations. No reviewer should undertake 
critici.sm of a work in a field in which he has no interest, or of which he 
has no knowledge. 

2. Stay within the limitations of the subject. For example, if you are 
criticizing a stage play, be sure that you are aware of the limitations of 
the stage and do not let your criticism reflect your own preference for 
some broader medium such as the movies. 

Compare the Comparable 

The first duty of the critic is to try to determine how well the author 
succeeded in doing the job he set out to do, within the limits he accepted 
or imposed upon himself. Obviously, if he wrote a detective novel, he is 
not offering it as an attempt to solve a serious problem. If you are not con¬ 
tent to criticize the novel as a detective story, you are not prepared to be 
fair to the author. Criticism is largely a comparative process. You estab¬ 
lish the relative value of one work by comparing it with others in the same 
field. But compare the detective novel with other detective novels, not 
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with War and Peace. In short, how can you measure trajjerlv hv the yard¬ 
stick of farce, or prose by the yardstick of poetry? How can you compare 
trees with stones, or architecture with chemistry? 

Remember that there are standards of perfection within any art form. 
Some moviegoers are inclined to sconi the Western motion picture, yet 
one of the finest films of all times. Stage Coach, was a Western. Viewed 
from one level, at least, two of the greatest novels of our literary herit¬ 
age, Crime and Punishment and Les Miserahlc.s, were detective stories. 
You may protest that Stage Coach was something more than a Western, 
Crime and Punishment something more than a detective novel. You are 
right, of course. This will give you something to think about for the rest 
of your life. Is it possible that the truly great work of art transcends the 
limitations of its art form, and that this transcendence is the surest mark 
of greatness? You will not want to decide today, or even this year. Great 
critics have wrestled with this (piestion without achieving a final answf'r. 

CniTicAL Standards 

Obviously you have seen Western motion pictures less satisfying thati 
Stage Coach. How should you evaluate these pictures? Should you estab¬ 
lish Stage Coach as your standard of perfection, and report that every 
Western which does not come up to that standard is inferior? Or should 
you establish in your own mind an idea of the average Western film, and 
compare any Western you see with that idea? 

You will have to make your own choice. There are critics, and some 
with wide followings, who establish absolute perfection as their standard 
for comparison. Others, and there are more of them, compare the indi¬ 
vidual work of art with the usual or average work in its classification. In 
making your choice, however, be guided by a word of advice: Whatever 
the critic’s standards, most readers turn to his copy to be advised whether 
they will like a specific work of art, play, film, book, statue, concert, pro¬ 
gram of dances, or opera. If you accept absolute perfection as your 
standard, few but the most fastidious and sophisticated readers will seek 
out your criticism. Those who look for entertainment do not necessarily 
look for perfection, but for a means of amusement, a pleasant way of pass¬ 
ing time. That is why the criticism of motion pictures in daily papers, 
whose critics see their duty as honestly telling readers whether they will 
like a film, and why, is often preferred to the criticism in The New 
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Yorker, whose reviewers appear to look upon the motion picture as an 
inferior art, hardly worth the time of an intelligent adult. This despite 
the fact that the criticism in The New Yorker is invariably as literate, 
discerning, and witty as any to be found. 

Space does not allow a detailed analysis of criticism for every art form. 
However, as one example, suppose that you are reviewing a Western film. 
First of all, you have decided to view it as a film, and above all, as a West¬ 
ern film. It is one of a long line of photoplays of similar pattern, a line 
which extends far into the past and which will probably extend far into 
the future. Ask yourself questions about it: What is unusual about it? 
What can you say about the scenery, photography, plot, casting, individ¬ 
ual actors, dialogue, direction, costumes, musical background, lighting 
effects? How does the star’s performance in this picture compare with his 
previous performances? Is there a minor player who is so good that he 
steals the picture? 

The review of a stage play can be handled within the framework of the 
questions posed above. You will have to allow, of course, for the technical 
differences in presentation. The eye of the camera can take in much more 
space, many more scenes, than can be shown within the dimensions of the 
stage. A musical performance is another art and requires another treat¬ 
ment, but the questions you will want to ask yourself about it will be es¬ 
sentially the same, adapted, of course, to that form. Emphasis here is on 
the suitability of the program to the particular audience, the interpreta¬ 
tion by the players and singers, collectively and individually, of the com¬ 
poser’s work, and, unless the work is too well known to bear further dis¬ 
cussion, the music, the composer’s original intent, and the success of 
execution. 

In writing of a book, or painting, or piece of sculpture, you will want 
to ask similar questions, again adjusted to the particular art form. Always 
remember to compare your subject only with what is truly comparable, 
and to write only of subjects you understand and appreciate. 

Clear, Concise, and Accurate 

Although some critics are said to live by phrase, no critic long outlives 
the basic soundness of his judgments. The successful critic’s primary con¬ 
cerns are fairness, honesty, and knowledge of his field. Mere writing skill 
does not make a critic, and lack of it will not destroy him. Some of the 
soundest criticism has been delivered by people who never aspired to the 
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A day in the country is not 
Day limited to the summer, ai* 
in the though it is good then, nor 
Country to the autumn, when it is 
equally good. Being what it 
is. it dismisses the season as being 
without importance, although of neces¬ 
sity it must pay at least some slight 
attention to the weather. Nor is the 
day in the country limited only to those 
who live in the largest of cities and 
who, on a bright sunny morning, leave 
the tall buildings and hard pavements 
for the soft, flower-scattered meadow. 
The country always is just a step 
away from whatever place happens to 
be the routine one for all days other 
than the one spent in the country. 

The country lies Just outside the 
large city, the town, the village and the 
hamlet, and even just outside the coun¬ 
try, itself. From a lonely farm, which 
to urban visitors might appear as the 
living definition of country, the true 
country seems to be that of the next 
township, and to spend a day there is 
as satisfactory as departing New York 
for the farming lands of Jersey. To the 
urban visitor, the country of the next 
township is distinguishable only because 
of a faint line on the map, but to those 
who spend that important day there, it 
is as unlike home as the Arctic is from 
the Equator. It is not so much that the 
grass seems greener, which is a cynical 
saying at best, and unworthy, but 
rather that the grass is just a little dif¬ 
ferent. It could be no less than that, of 
course, for it is a part of the day in the 
country. 

The New York Times 

The New York Times avoids the tempta¬ 
tion to gossip by devoting "Topics” col¬ 
umn to light, pleasant writing about na¬ 
ture and the seasons, background in¬ 
formation on news subjects, occasion¬ 
ally humorous comment on the passing 
scene. 
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role of professional critic. The organization of the critical piece is nol suf¬ 
ficiently different from the organization of the formal or informal essa\'— 
forms which presumably you have studied in classes in English composi¬ 
tion—to require special attention. Your primary job is to say what you 
mean as simply, clearly, and briefly as you can. 

Brevity, of course, is always to be desired, and particularly so in the 
newspaper business, where every word costs money. No piece was ever 
improved by padding. Keep your writing lean and muscular. This advice 
is particularly appropriate to the criticism of a bad performance. Some 
critics, particularly beginners, seem to feel that the object of criticism is 
to point out the faults of the work in question. We quoted The American 
College Dictionary definition of ‘"criticism” as passing judgment on the 
merits of a given work. True critics always concern themselves with the 
merits of a work of art. A bad piece of work does not need to be discussed 
in detail. Perhaps the kindest treatment of a bad picture or play or book 
is the quick, sharp surgery of wit. The one-line witticism can l:)ecome a 
classic. The late Alexander Woollcott, himself a critic noted for his wit, 
recorded a number of these in a piece called “Capsule Criticism.” One, 
written by Eugene Field, about a now-forgotten actor s interpretation of 
King Lear, read: “Mr. Clarke played the King all evening as though under 
constant fear that someone else was about to play the Ace.” Another by 
Field, about another actor in another play, was: “So-and-so played Ham¬ 
let last night at the Tabor Grand. He played it till one o’clock.” 

Wit, of course, is always dangerous. Be sure that what passes for wit in 


Blue and White, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
The Evanstonian, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
The Indian, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Three student publications find three other answers to the gossip column. 
In “Teddy Tells/’ columnists of Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School's 
Blue and White dig up little-known but Interesting facts about faculty and 
student body. The “Judy’’ column of The Evanstonian features short and 
timely anecdotes. “Tepee Topics" is The Indian’s potpourri of anecdotes 
and brief news items. Columns like these, which stay well away from the 
dusty beaten path of gossip and student crushes, take planning and ex¬ 
pert writing. Because they are about people, their readership is wide.^^ 
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your paper really is humorous, and not just ill-tempered. The true wits 
are rare, and the ill-tempered are many. 

Column Ideas Are Plentiful 


The Gossip Column 

Another danger area for the student paper, or any other paper, is gos¬ 
sip. The basic appeal of the gossip columnist is that he writes about peo¬ 
ple. The quarrel with many of them is with what they write about people, 
the kind of gossip they purvey. A columnist wants to write about people, 
but he should avoid offending them. He can write to please the people he 
writes about, to please the readers, and offend nobody. There is abso¬ 
lutely no reason why columnists should offend either readers or the peo¬ 
ple they write about. Items which hurt people are easy to write, but al¬ 
most impossible to retract, correct, or repair. Remember that the people 
you write about have no sure way of replying to you, except in private. 
Writing an unnecessarily offensive item—and most offensive items are 
unnece.ssary—^is like hitting a man who cannot defend himself. 

Repair the Damage 

One way to relieve the pain of an individual who has been injured, of 
course, is to print his letter in the “Letters to the Editor” column. This 
sort of column, incidentally, composed of all sorts of letters received by 
the editors, is not only a valuable .space-filler, but it also gives readers a 
sense of belonging to the paper, of helping to put it out. It can be used to 
correct errors, apologize for slights or hurts, sponsor worthy causes, or 
help the readers to inquire for information the staff cannot supply—in 
short, to answer readers’ needs. 

Harmless Gossip 

The question, however, is how to write a column about people—a gos¬ 
sip column—^without offending readers or the people you write about. 
Here are some answers: 

Keep your ear tuned for witty or well-phrased remarks in any conver¬ 
sation. They are always good for a paragraph. So are odd and random 
bits of information about members of the faculty or fellow students. Not 
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ugly or offensive gossip, but items like this: Here is a senior who has vis¬ 
ited 46 of the 48 states. Here is another who has made unusual vacation 
plans, perhaps a tinp to Europe on a freighter. Another has an unusual 
hobby, or has made good despite handicaps. 

Winter sports preferences, fall week-end activities, an unusual method 
of taking notes in class, or an unusual memory that requires no notes, a 
taste for striking neckties—all these make interesting copy. Personal pref¬ 
erences in little things that differentiate people from the mass always in¬ 
terest readers. And they remember them. Most readers know that James 
Farley was once postmaster general of the United States. Many readers 
also remember that Jim Farley could be introduced to a group of people, 
meet one of them later, and call him instantly by name. Some remember 
that he habitually used green ink. 

Stmill Items Build Big Columns 

Minor awards or recognitions that would not ordinarily appear in the 
news columns—as when a girl answers the $12 jackpot question on the 
local radio-telephone quiz, or a classmate takes part in a local church 
pageant—can be used in the column. Once you start looking for items, 
you will find plenty of them. Friends will begin to stop you on the street 
to offer suggestions. 

The short-interview piece can provide a whole series of interesting col¬ 
umns; so, too, can the opinion poll on an important local issue. Some stu¬ 
dent publications make a specialty of these. 

One area is wide open to the student columnist; picking up, for special 
comment, odd items in the general news. It is not a news digest, but a col¬ 
lection of the odd, the striking, and the unusual, buried frequently on the 
back pages of many papers. A student view of a big national story can fit 
in here. 

Special interests provide reasons for other columns: television, hobbies, 
sports, class activities, club news, fashions, manners, and even study 
hints. The way to test these special-interest columns is to use one of them 
for an issue or two and note the reader response. 

In the following radio and television column from a student paper, no¬ 
tice how easily the writer keeps the tone informal. How would you char¬ 
acterize the style of this piece? Do you think the use of statistics adds to 
its interest? 
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YOU’RE ON THE AIR! 

“A Date With Judy,” which was 
recently taken off the air, will be 
back on soon if recent rumors are 
correct. If you remember, Louise 
Erickson plays the roll of Judy on 
the air. While we’re on the subject, 
we Parkers will have a chance to 
see the play, “A Date With Judy,” 
sometime next month. A major 
radio-television firm has a new 
idea. A little device which will con¬ 
vert a radio into a television set 
when attached. Mrs. Walter Hanes, 
one of the directors of the High¬ 
land Park PTA, will be on the air 
this afternoon from Lansing. 

TAKE A BOW 

Highland Park day is coming up 
on WWJ radio show “Cinderella 
Weekend.” This gives some Parker 
a chance to spend a week-end in 
New York. 

FREQUENCY MODULATION 
EXPLAINED—I HOPE 

Every major radio station in De¬ 
troit and almost all of the small 
ones are signing their call letter by 
adding the words AM and FM. 
What FM is, is a question that all 
of us do not understand. But here 
in simple English is the answer. 
It is an outstanding type of broad¬ 
casting which cuts off all static 
I and the absence of background 
I noises. It has high fidelity of tone 


and ’taint nothing like it for re¬ 
ceiving fine music. It is taken in 
on the high frequeniiy band which 
means that in most cases you need 
a special radio. However, most new 
radios pick up FM broadcasts be¬ 
cause of the new band put on them 
before they are sold. You can buy 
adapters which can be attached to 
regular radios and they sell for as 
low as S 15.00. A certain radio com¬ 
pany puts out an FM radio for 
twenty-five smackers. 

FIGURES—FIGURES 

The New York World Telegram 
has just published some figures 
concerning radio and television 
that I thought would be of great 
interest. In the USA there is a 
total of 75,000,000 radios. In the 
world there are some 1 16.000,000 
sets. Some 75,000 TV sets In the 
United States. These figures give 
you some idea of what radio is 
and what it does as it plays a part 
in the shaping of the world. Some 
day and not in the too long fu¬ 
ture we will find Television doing 
the same thing. 

TALKING ABOUT THE 
POWER OF RADIO 

That radio station up in upper 
Michigan that tried to find out if 
anybody was listening last week 
went about it the hard way. Seems 
a circus train was in town. Well, 
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the announcer told the people 
about this and then a little later 
on interrupted a program to let 
everyone know that the animals 
were escaping. People closed up 


Columns May Alternate 


shop, locked up doors, schools 
were closed and the station was 
fined by the FCC and taken into 
court. ’Taint no way to find out if 
people are listening, said the judge. 

IHb Specfafor, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Michigan 


Several columns may run alternately in the same space. One week there 
may be a campus chatter column, the next a column for collectors an 1 
hobbyists, the next a column of jokes, anecdotes, and rhymes. An ex¬ 
change editor might turn in an occasional column of the best material 
from other school papers, run under some such head as: “On Other Cam- 
pu.ses.” 

Then there is the combination column which daily papers often run. 
Here each reporter on the staff contributes a short item or two on some¬ 
thing which has struck his fancy. This type of column is readily adapted 
to your paper. The staff members belong to different classes, have differ¬ 
ent courses of study, different friends. If they all contribute, such a cam¬ 
pus chatter column could represent the whole school and thus have the 
widest possible reader appeal. 

Some editors feel that the best way to test the readership of a column, 
or a comic strip, or any other feature, is to drop it for several issues. If 
they receive no complaints and the circulation holds up, they conclude 
that the feature has not been pulling its weight and they count them¬ 
selves well off without it. Some such method can be adapted to your own 
publication. Remember, too, that the column should never be allowed to 
crowd out the news. Nor should it serve to fill holes left open by a staff of 
lazy reporters. The news always comes first. 


Columnists Need Facts 

The columnist is always a reporter. When he becomes an editorialist, 
and places opinion before fact, he stands in danger of losing his audience. 
The best columnists remember that they are reporters, and hence tied to 
facts. 

Two widely known columnists started out as sports commentators, in 
which roles they turned out some of the most readable and entertaining 
copy ill newspaper history. They became highly popular; they earned 
huge salaries. Their publishers promoted them to the role of commenta- 
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tors on national and international affairs, and sold their production on a 
syndicate basis to hundreds of daily newspapers throughout the country. 
Their salaries increased. Their readers numbered milUons, but the audi¬ 
ence had changed. No longer were they writing for the relatively small 
coterie of sports lovers, but for a wide group of general readers, many of 
whom had special knowledge by which to gauge the truth of their re¬ 
marks, and the bias of their opinions. As readers increased, so did their 
enemies. 

When Facts Were Lacking 

In the lobby of the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, during the first 
United Nations Conference in 1945, one of these men stood talking with 
another newspaperman. They knew each other pretty well, and the com¬ 
mentator spoke freely. “I don’t know why thev sent me out here to cover 
this,” he said, “I don’t know what’s going on.” Then he proceeded to ex¬ 
plain that he knew little of reporting, anyway, outside of sports. He said 
he had had no real training for this kind of job. He had never .served the 
apprenticeship of the city room, the city hall, the state house, Congress— 
the long hard ti'aining which is behind the most successful and respected 
political writers. 

The newspaperman knew all this; he knew, too, that because of this 
weakness in investigative experience the commentator was constantly 
being taken in by people who had an ax to grind, who used him as a 
sounding board for their prejudices. They were the ones, not the com- 
nientator, who made his enemies for him. But there was one thing more. 
The commentator wrote about everything as though it were a sport, and 
a rough professional sport at that. He was beginning to learn, but prob¬ 
ably too late, that his adjectives might have been uproariously funny 
when applied to professional wrestling or boxing and some athletes, but 
when applied to people who were wrestling with problems of labor or 
management they were unfunny at least, and libelous at worst. 

This Columnist Failed 

As he and the newspaperman parted at that San Francisco meeting, he 
said, ‘Tm a failure. It isn’t enough to be able to write fancy words and 
fancy phrases. You have to have something to write about. That means 
you have to have facts. I don’t know how to get the facts about anything 
—except .sports.” 
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WRITING THE FEATURE 


This is a confession tliat would be unimportant except for the impor¬ 
tance of the man wlio made it. It is a confession tluit he should have niad(‘ 
not to his friend, but to his readers. Without this sort of confession, col¬ 
umnists who know their weaknesses and inabilities and refuse to admit 
them to Headers are cowards and cheats. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Go through several copies of your local daily or weekly newspaper to find 
one example each of a report or a review of the following: a) a book, h) a play 
or motion picture, c) a concert, or musical recital d) an exhibition of arts or 
crafts. Paste the clippings, as in preceding exercises, on individual sheets of 
paper. Read each clipping carefully to determine whether it is a report or a 
review. Label it. State briefly the characteristics of each piece which led you to 
classify it as either a report or a review. 

l^ote: The n^ason you are asked to examine several copies of the papcT for 
this material is that many papers do not carry reports and reviews as regular 
day-to-day feature's, but only periodically. You will find the discussion of the 
(\ssential differences between these two forms of writing, and the illustrations 
in this chapter, a help in making your identifications. 

2. Write a 200-word report on a book you have read recently. 

3. Write a 500-word review of the same book. 

4. Attend a motion picture performance and write a 20()-word report. 

5. Write a 500-word review of the same performance. 

Nofe; If time and facilities permit, these exercises may be continued to cover 
a stage play, a concert, a recital, an art exhibition, and so on. 

6. For practice in writing a column, do the following: 

A. Each day for the next .seven days, write a brief topical comnK'nt about 
some interesting or amusing example of a person’s behavior. Note: You 
may find that some subjects warrant several paragraphs, while others 
warrant only a single sentence. 

B. In similar fashion, write a brief comment each day for the next seven 
days about something you observe in the ordinary course of your day’s 
activities. This exercise requires a discerning eye, and an active use of 
the imagination. Suggestions: On one day, an unusual display in a store 
might strike your fancy. This might lead to a short dis.sertation on di.s- 
plays in general, or a comment on facial expressions of people who stop 
to examine the display. Another day’s subject might be a traffic jam and 
a comment on the skill of the police in untangling it, or on the different 
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rniolions (annoyance, frustration, good humor) ot the motorists caught 
in it. Another day’s high spot might be an unusual phrase encountered 
in your reading, and why it stiiick you so forcibly. Still other observa¬ 
tions might concern the color contrasts in the crowd attending the foot¬ 
ball game, a particularly etfective presentation of a subject by one of 
your teachers. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. The reviews and reports submitted by students in the performance of 
Exercises 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Part 1 may be read by the instructor for discussion 
and criticism by the class. In reading these papers, the instructor may prefer 
not to identify the writer by name to save embarrassment. 

2. The notes presented by students in the performance of Exercise 6, Part I, 
may also be read in class by the instructor. Their suitability for inclusion in a 
column may be discussed, and the best comments thus chosen may be offered 
to the editors of the student paper for publication as a column. 

3. What are the differences between a report and a review? 

4. Does our student paper devote enough space to book reviews, to motion 
picture reviews, to radio reviews and so on? Does it devote too much space? 

5. What of the columns in the student paper? Are they really interesting, 
or are they sometimes used chiefly to fill space. What improvements could be 
suggested? Arc we devoting too much space to gossip columns, and if so what 
sort of commentary should supplant this material. 

Note: For those last three exercises, each student should make a careful ex¬ 
amination of several issues of the student paper, and base his comments on 
reference to specific material which he has observed. 
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The Role of Advertising 

Advertising Means More Than income 


I HE obvious reason newspapers carry advertising is to make money. 
Blit tliere is another important reason: Advertising is news. 

Many people buy newspapers primarily for the advertising they con¬ 
tain. Particularly is this true of retail advertising, department store and 
food store advertising, which many women scan carefully for news of 
bargains. 

Advertising, then, can add to the newsworthiness of any publication, 
including the student paper. 

Since a newspaper is a business, survival depends on a source of income 
which balances expenses and leaves a margin of profit. Advertising is the 
primary source of income. The subscription rate in most cases hardly pays 
the cost of paper, to say nothing of the cost of gathering and writing the 
news, setting the type, printing, and the many other operations which go 
into producing the modem publication. 

Advertisinc and Censorship 

Some critics of the press have claimed that selling advertising space 
endangers objectivity in handling the news and in commenting on it edi¬ 
torially. They have attempted to trace instances in which stories have 
been killed (kept out of print) or colored to favor big advertisers. 

The Newspaper Sells Space 

If such instances exist, they are far from common. Newspaper publish¬ 
ers and editors generally draw a rigid line between the editorial depart¬ 
ments and the business departments, of which the advertising department 
is a branch. The advertiser does not buy the whole paper and its editorial 
policy when he buys an advertisement. He buys only a certain amount of 
the commodity which the paper has for sale—^white space, or space in the 
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paper not occupied by news, editorials, or features. In this space the ad¬ 
vertiser offers his message to the public. But even here controls exist. Most 
newspapers and other publications keep a sharp editorial eye on the copy 
and illustrations for all ads. They must, because a paper can be held n;- 
sponsible for violations of federal and state laws and city and town ordi¬ 
nances. For instance, there are the libel laws, and the laws and ordi¬ 
nances against the promotion of gambling, particularly lotteri(;s. Postal 
regulations bar from the mails certain other types of material, primarily 
the immoral and the obscene. Penalties for violations can be severe. Thus 
the paper must retain the right to protect itself by passing judgment on 
the fitness of any advertising copy offered. 

Some Space Is Not for Sale 

Although the advertiser may .specify page and position for his adver¬ 
tisement, usually on the payment of an extra rate, most papers limit this 
practice, too. Many newspapers refuse to sell advertising on certain pag(\s, 
especially page 1 and the editorial page. They consider page 1 and tlie 
editorial page as space which should be reserved exclusively for the gen¬ 
eral reader, and thus be devoted to news and comment. 

Most papers also refuse to accept ads of certain freak dimensions, or to 
permit freak positioning on the page. Freak dimensions or freak position¬ 
ing of advertising can cause enormous mechanical difficulties. Composing 
room processes may be slowed down in the setting up of such ads, and 
page make-up can be thrown off completely in the attempt to accommo¬ 
date them. 

These rules spring from many years of experience. New.spapermen 
have learned that once they start selling space on page 1 and the editorial 
page, it is hard to control the amount of space sold. Advertisers may insist 
on buying space on those pages regardless of the extra cost. This 
c'ould result in those pages turning out to be chiefly advertising, with 
little to offer the reader who seeks news or editorials. 

In some countries, such as England, papers traditionally run their clas¬ 
sified advertising on the first several pages of the paper, including page 1, 


The cooperative advertising page is a fruitful source of revenue. Over¬ 
working the device, however, will lead to advertiser resistance. Give the 
advertisers a good reason for spending their money. This idea clicked.,^ 
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rather than at the end, as do American papers. Instead of using their front 
pages for display headlines, British papers print sheets which contain 
nothing but large headlines in heavy type and have these sheets promi¬ 
nently displayed on newsstands. Some American newspapers do sell front¬ 
page and editorial-page display advertising space: for example, those in 
Boston. There, the rate for page 1 may run four to six times the rate for 
run-of-the-paper space; that is, for inside pages where the advertiser 
makes no attempt to speeify either the page or the position of the ad. 

Freak Dimensions Are Seldom Run 

An example of the freak dimension advertisement would be one run¬ 
ning eight columns wide and one inch deep; freak positioning would 
place it across the top of the page. Another freak would be an ad half a 
column wide running the full depth of the page. All sorts of variations 
can be imagined, and were, in the early days by advertisers who com¬ 
peted endlessly to devise attention-getting shapes and positions before 
papers began to exert control over advertisements. In addition to increas¬ 
ing the costs of setting and delaying the composing-room operations, 
these freak ads also destroyed the readability of the page by making it a 
jumble of shapes, sizes, and positions. 

Some papers in the country still accept freak advertisements and per¬ 
mit the advertiser to specify a freak position. Generally, however, these 
are smaller papers whose publishers seem to feel they must make many 
concessions to keep up their volume of advertising space sales. 

Ethical Controls Apply 

Most newspapers exercise other controls over advertising. Some indi¬ 
vidual publishers refuse patent-medicine advertising altogether; others 
refuse tobacco and liquor advertising, and for many years advertisers 
themselves have been attempting to control advertising claims through 
their own associations. 

Today, advertisers generally have come to agree with newspaper edi¬ 
tors that the newspaper must preserve its news columns from advertiser 
control for the advertiser’s own good. A request from an advertiser to 
suppress or alter a story is a comparative rarity. The history of what once 
happened in such a situation will demonstrate why advertisers rarely ask 
for control of news colmnns. 
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Kitting for Advertisers? 

Some years ago, an advertiser came into the city room of a famous 
newspaper with a request that a certain story be killed. The editor knew 
the man as a buyer of large amounts of advertising space. Calmly, the 
editor opened the drawer of his desk and brought out a copy of the paper 
from several years back. On the front page was a picture of the man who 
was then publisher of the paper, under arrest for drunken driving. 

“You will note,” said the editor, pointing to the size of the head on the 
cut and the story, “that this received a display equal to its importance. 
We judged it to warrant such display because the publisher of a news¬ 
paper of the size and reputation of this one is an important man. His ac¬ 
tions are of interest to the community not only because he is a big man, 
but because, by reason of being a newspaper publisher, he ought to set an 
example of right conduct to the people who have entrusted him with their 
right of a free press.” 

The editor continued: “There’s another thing about this matter. We’re 
a newspaper, in the business of printing news, not suppressing it. We 
have an unwritten contract with our readers to supply them with the 
news in return for their money. If we didn’t give them all the news we 
possibly could, we’d be cheating them, wouldn’t we? Don’t think they 
wouldn’t know it. News would get out one way or another, whether we 
printed it or not. They’d know then we were cheats. They’d stop buying 
the paper. Circulation would fall off. Without reputation and without cir¬ 
culation we’d be worthless to you as an advertiser. You wouldn’t want to 
.spend your money for advertising with us. In fact, you’d be a fool to 
do so.” 

The advertiser got the point. He started to leave abruptly, but turned 
when he reached the door to come back and shake the editor’s hand. “Mr. 
Editor,” he said, “in those few words, you have given me a valuable les¬ 
son in the fundamentals of economics. Furthermore, I think that young 
man of mine ought to be taught a lesson, too—if not in ec*onomics, then 
in self-restraint.” 

The editor ran the story. The man continued to run his customary ad¬ 
vertising. 

Newspapers Fight Censorship 

The editor might have added that to permit the adverti.ser to exercise 
editorial judgment over that story, or any other, would have been to sub- 
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mit to censorship. If newspapers admit a censor of any sort, they cease to 
provide a free press in the accepted sense of onr constitutional guaran¬ 
tees. Thus, the good newspaper shop follows the philosophy that th.e ad¬ 
vertiser is entitled, within the limits of law and good taste, to control only 
what shall appear in the amount of .space which he buys and for which 
he pays the established space rates. 

Censorship, then, does not mean government control only. Cen.sorship 
is any tampering with a story, before it appears, by someone other than 
the editors. The publisher, under our system, is free to print what he 
wishes, aside from special cases like those affecting public security or the 
national defense in time of war. He then stands responsible for what he 
has printed, and may be called upon to justify in a court of law any story 
he has published. 

Adlkss Newspahkks 

A number of times attempts have been made* to publish newspapers 
without advertising, in order to guarantee objectivity in the handling of 
news and opinion. Some of these papers have survived for fairly long pe¬ 
riods, but always a subsidy has been recpiired to keep them going. The 
subscription price has failed to meet expenses. One of the latest of these 
was New York’s PM, which ran for about five year.s—always at a loss, ex¬ 
cept for a short period during World War II when circulation ro.se high 
enough to meet running expenses. Finally, in an attempt to save the pa¬ 
per, its c*olumns were thrown open to advertisers; but that move came too 
late. After changing hands and running for a few months under new man¬ 
agement and a new name, the paper suspended publication. The original 
sponsor, Marshall Field, III, put several million dollars into the venture. 

Some have commented that the subsidized newspaper is no more free, 
potentially, than the paper which sells advertising. They point out that 
such papers are subject to influence by the individual or organization 
which pays the bills. 

Others point out that the free newspaper, as we know it in this country, 
came into being only when the income from advertising began to meet 
expenses. In Colonial times, throughout tlie Revolutionary period, and 
even up until the mid-1830’s, when the first penny dailies came into being, 
papers were customarily founded to further political causes. Many a pa¬ 
per was subsidized by a political party or candidate, and objectivity in 
news treatment was a rarity. 
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Dkciding Whethek to Sell Advertising 

Two inevitable questions arise in connection with the student paper; 

1. Should we carry advertising? 

2. What should we charge for it? 

Most student newspapers have been compelled to answer the first ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative, for they support themselves entirely through the 
sale of advertising plus whatever can be netted from subscriptions. Some 
college newspapers, faced with much the same problem, have earned 
enough not only to pay their own way, but also to pay fair salaries to their 
staffs. A few student publications have been able, over a period of years, 
to buy and e(j[uip their own newspaper plants with profits that have accu¬ 
mulated. 

Others with generous operating budgets from the school funds ha^■e 
answered the advertising question in the negative. Thev seem to feel that: 

1. They will lose some of their independence if they sell advertising. 

2. There is something too crassly commercial in selling advertising in 
a paper of this type. 

3. Their space is not really worth the advertiser’s dollar and that to ask 
him to place an advertisement is to ask him for charity. 

The loss-of-independence-through-advertising argument, as demon¬ 
strated in the discussion of the daily paper earlier in the chapter, is pretty 
fiu-fetchcd. Applied to the student paper, it is even more so. Perhaps it is 
enough to point out that th<; student paper rarely if ever enters contro¬ 
versial areas of news where adverti.ser pressure might conceivably apply. 
The principal area of coverage is the school community. It would be a 
rare circumstance in which an advertiser would be aroused enough about 
a matter affecting primarily the schiMil community to attempt to exert 
pressure on the school paper. 

Useful Skills Are Learned 

As for the fear of “crass commercialism,” call it “crass” to go after ad¬ 
vertising or call it by whatever other hard name you choose; the fact re¬ 
mains that by refusal to solicit advertising, the school publication bars its 
workers from excellent practice which may benefit them in later life. Be¬ 
sides contributing to the support of the paper, the advertising workers 
learn .something about: 

1. Advcrtisiiig copy and layout 
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2. Keeping business accounts 

3. Other businesses with which they become acquainted while solicit¬ 
ing advertising 

Many young men, trained in advertising procedures on high school 
publications, have been able to supplement their income in college by 
working on publications or handling advertising for local merchants. Re¬ 
cently a young man put himself through college by running an advertis¬ 
ing agency on the side, drawing on his experience as business manager of 
his high school yearbook. Less than ten years out of college, he became 
advertising manager of a national magazine. 

Another advantage, less easily recognized, may be gained by student 
work in advertising. This is the valuable experience of meeting people, 
an important part of a broad education. 

Charity or Service? 

The argument that selling advertising in the student paper is asking for 
charity sounds more impressive than it should. You have a specialized 
circulation of students, teachers, and parents who represent a consider¬ 
able buying power for all sorts of goods and services from clothing to 
haircuts. Actually, that is all any publication has to offer an advertiser, a 
circulation which will reach potential buyers. Yours is a special circula¬ 
tion, true; but if advertisers were not eager to reach it, daily papers would 
be less likely to feature teen-age and school pages in their regular and 
week-end editions. What, then, is there to be ashamed of? You have some¬ 
thing to offer which is worth the advertiser s money. Why be afraid to ask 
him to pay for it? 

Finally, as pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, advertising is 
news to many of your readers. You are providing a reader service by 
printing advertising. 

Geiting the Accounts 

If your paper is to sell advertising, the next question is where to sell it. 
All local businesses which advertise in the columns of other local publica¬ 
tions—the daily paper, for example—are possibilities. So, too, are other 
businesses which may advertise nowhere else but in your paper, since 
they offer goods or services more or less exclusively for students and 
teachers. The drug store across the street from the school might l^e one 
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Lively advertisements attract attention. This one from the Sooner Yearbook, University 
of Oklahoma, brings the student into the picture. 


such business. Some national advertisers furnish possibilities, but it is 
almost impossible to approach them directly; usually they are approach¬ 
able only through agencies. 

Primarily, the student advertising salesman will concern himself with 
local prospects, or accounts, as all advertisers are called in the parlance of 
publishing. He has something to sell. He should approach accounts on a 
sales basis if he approaches them at all. If he were to argue that your 
paper needs support, and that local merchants should support it as a 
“worthy cause,” he would be asking for charity. But what he has to sell is 
worth buying; he is not asking for something for nothing. In soliciting 
accounts, stress your specialized circulation and its buying power. In con¬ 
sidering accounts to approach, remember that parents make many house¬ 
hold purchases to satisfy a desire or a need of their children. Thus you 
need not confine yourself to approaching the sellers of those things 
bought directly by students, such as skates, suits, dresses, hats, or seats at 
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the movies. Other good prospects are the vendors of things which may be 
bought indirectly by students throiigh their parents, sucb as radios or pi¬ 
anos, or even houses. 


Jobs for Advertising Workers 

Sometimes the hardest part of the advertising job is to get enough 
workers in the department. Rarely is there any difficulty in obtaining edi¬ 
torial workers—so many want to shine as a writer or editor. But a search 
should disclose talented students who.se primary interest is in the business 
aspects of the paper, and who will approach the job as enthusiastically as 
the editorial workers do their jobs. 

The advertising manager is the key man in the department. He should 
be a person of imagination, tact, and perseverance. But more, he should 
not be one who sees his duties as purely executive in nature. He, or she, 
should be a person who sets an example for the staff by going out and 
soliciting accounts too. 

Define Your Objectives 

The key to successful advertising effort is system. The system should be 
geared to accompli.sh the following objectives: 

1. See that every potential advertiser is called upon. 

2. See that these calls are followed up periodically. 

3. See that bills are sent out at the proper time and that accounts are 
kept accurately. 

4. Offer ideas and suggestions, including material on copy and layout, 
to certain types of adverti.sers. 

How do you accomplish these objectives? The surest means is by adopt¬ 
ing the methods used by the advertising manager of the daily newspaper. 
Standard practice on such publications is to split accounts into categories, 
with one or more individual solicitors assigned to cover each category. 

Classify Your Accounts 

A representative list of categories on a medium-sized daily could be: 

1. Department stores and women’s specialty apparel shops 

2. Men’s stores; clothing and sporting goods 

3. Automobile sales agencies 

4. Food stores 

5. Real-estate and insurance agencies 
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6. Shoe stores 

7. Drug stores, jewelry stores, miscellaneous office supplies 
Obviously, the list could run on to greater length. Accomits arc further 
divided into 

!. National advertisers, whose principal place of busiiu'ss is elsewhere, 
and who are approached directly or through ad\ ertising agencies 

2. Local advertisers 

Local accounts again are divided into 

1. display advertising 

2. classified advertising 

On many newspapers responsibility is divided among a national adver- 
ti.sing manager, a local display advertising manager, and a classified ad¬ 
vertising manager, each with a staff ot solicitors. 

Obviously the size of the city will determine the number of solicitors 
required. In a city of 100,000, half a dozen on the local display advertising 
staff, and an erpial number on classified, may be enough. In such a city 
one man may cover several types of accounts. One man ma\' cover both 
the food stores and the real-estate and insurance agencies, and other cate¬ 
gories may be combined in similar fashion. 

Apply the Beal Systefn 

Here is an application of the beat system as you have seen it in opera¬ 
tion in the news room, where individual reporters are assigned to cover 
city hall, police, state capital, and so on. The obvious advantages of this 
system apply as well in the advertising department. The individual solici¬ 
tor becomes familiar with the space buyers on his beat, often becomes 
their close friend, and knows their wants and their needs intimately. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

Note: To expedite the gathering of the information called for in the follow¬ 
ing exercises, members of the class could be divided into teams, with each team 
taking one exercise as an assignment. 

1. Make a list of goods and services which students buy directly. (By 
“goods” is meant such tangible articles as shoes, hats, dresses, paper, books, 
and so on. Haircuts, dancing lessons, amusements, and the like are classed as 
services. ) 
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2. Make a list of goods and services which generally are purchased by par¬ 
ents for their children. 

3. From an examination of the advertising in your local daily newspaper 
and of the classified-advertising pages of the local telephone directory, make a 
list of stores which you think should be interested in advertising in your stu¬ 
dent newspaper. List these by categories as described in this chapter, and state 
briefly your reason for naming each merchant. 

4. Make a trip through several of the stores in your community to observe 
the goods which are on display, and draw up a list of ten articles which are 
especially adaptable to student needs and which you believe most students can 
afford to purchase. State your reason for naming each article. 

5. Examine the last six issues of your school paper and make the following 
written report: 

A. List the names of all the advertisers whose advertisements have appeared 
during that period. 

B. List the various goods and services offered by them. 

C. List the total amount of space (in column inches) which each advertiser 
bought during the period. Note which of the advertisers appeared only 
once during the period; which appeared more than once and how often. 

D. Go through six issues of your local daily paper to locate advertisements 
placed by those who advertised in your student paper. Examine these 
daily-newspaper ads carefully, and list the goods and services offered 
which were not offered in the ads these same merchants ran in your stu¬ 
dent paper but which you believe could be advertised in the student 
paper with profit to the merchant. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

Note: Completion of the preceding exercises will provide factual informa¬ 
tion for the following discussions. 

1. Does the student body of your school present a potential market large 
enough to warrant the regular purchase of space in the student paper by the 
advertiser? 

2. What specific categories of advertisers would benefit most by advertising 
in the student paper? 

3. What of the teachers as potential purchasers? Do they do most of their 
buying locally? How large is this potential market in terms of the total payroll 
of this school? (The payroll figure is obtainable from the annual school report, 
which is a public record.) 
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The Business of Advertising 

Space Rates Are Based on Publishing Costs 


The organization of the student-paper advertising staff need not be 
so specialized as that of the daily paper. Two special jobs can be elimi¬ 
nated immediately; national-advertising manager and classified-advertis¬ 
ing manager. Little national advertising can he obtained for your publi¬ 
cation, and what there is may be handled through agencies set up for that 
purpose. 

These advertising agencies, located chiefly in New York and Chicago, 
make a business of obtaining national advertising for student publica¬ 
tions. They may offer the bottler of a nationally advertised soft drink, for 
instance, a million circulation in terms of the total circulation of manv 
student publications in various parts of the country. If such an agency 
has you on its list, advertisements will come through in plate or mat form. 
You will pay the agency a commi.ssion in terms of a special discount on 
space. This procedure works to best advantage, perhaps, for alumni pub¬ 
lications or student publications in specialized fields, such as agriculture, 
chemistry, and engineering. Nevertheless, certain large manufacturers of 
consumers’ goods make considerable use of high school publications. 

Because paid classified advertising is not generally in the province of 
the student paper, the discussion in this chapter will be confined to dis¬ 
play advertising. Some student papers offer free classified service to their 
readers who wish to place a lost-and-found advertisement, or sell a type¬ 
writer or some other item of personal equipment. Such offerings are con¬ 
sidered news or a reader service. 

Keeping Aovertising Records 

The adverti.sing job starts with keeping proper records and reports. In 
no other way can the advertising manager see that each person in his de- 
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partment has enough accounts to work on at all times. Records and re¬ 
ports also disclose when an account is being slighted by the solicitor. Such 
accounts can then be assigned to someone else. A follow-up system is nec¬ 
essary to prevent loss of potential business by default. That is the way the 
dailies work. Every day the individual solicitor fills out a report of the 
calls he has made, listing the names of the persons he saw and the results 
obtained. On student publications, such reports might be made weekly, 
and discussed at a weekly nu'eting of the advertising staff. 

Forms Are Simple 

Lists of prospective accounts should be compiled and kept in a master 
file. These records need not be elaborately indexed. They can be kept in¬ 
dividually on simple 3-by-5 inch or 4-by-6 inch cards, obtainable at any 
stationery store. The following format can be mimeographed or printed 
on such cards easily and cheaply: 

FIHM.KIND OF BUSINKSS. 

ADDRESS.PHONE NUMBER.SPACE BUYER 

ASSIGNED TO. DATE.... 

RESUl/rS . 


Once the information is filled in, the card is placed in a master file. 
Thus there will always be on hand a record of the state of the account 
made out by the solicitor to whom the account has been assigned. 

But the proce.ss does not end here. The next steps are for keeping track 
of the activity of both the solicitor and the account. 

Again the small card will serve the purpose admirably. This second 
card, however, will be filled out and turned in by the solicitor each time 
he calls on a prospect. A typical layout could be the following: 

SOLICITOR.DATE. 

FIRM. SAW. 

RESULTS . 


A variation of the solicitor’s report card is an 8 / 2 -by-ll sheet of paper; 
reports on several accounts are included on one sheet. On this form, items 
to be filled in are usually mimeographed at the tops of ruled columns. 
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Whatever form is used, results reported by the solicitor should be en¬ 
tered on the master card, so that the current status of the account will be 
known at all times. 

Records Must Be Practical 

Records are worthless unless they have a practical use. What is to be 
gained by keeping records such as those suggested above? Obviously, as 
time goes on, accounts will fall into “active” and “inactive” classifications; 
in other words, accounts which are currently buying space and those 
which are not. Accounts which have been solicited time and again without 
results are “dead” to all intents and purposes; these can be put in a “dead” 
file. But before they are buried be sure they really are dead, and not just 
dormant. The best way to make sure is to have a so-called dead account 
assigned to a series of solicitors, for one may succeed where several others 
have failed. After a long succession of failures, of course, it would be a 
waste of time and energy to continue to buck the impossible. Other po¬ 
tential accounts can be found to occupy the solicitors" time. 

Old Business and New Business 

The record system provides two other distinct advantages: 

1. From it accounts can be broken down into two other important 
categories, old business and new business. 

2. From it a system of billing can be drawn. 

This matter of old business and new business is quickly covered. It is 
desirable always to be on the lookout for new business. The danger is, 
however, that solicitors may fall into the comfortable routine of calling 
always on the same accounts, never reaching out for more territory. The 
card system comes into play here, for the advertising manager can make it 
a point to see that each solicitor at all times has enough accounts to keep 
him busy. At staff meetings he can make it a point to ask for suggestions. 
Just as a good reporter is never satisfied to do a routine coverage of his 
beat but is constantly on the lookout for special stories, so is the good 
advertising solicitor constantly on the lookout for new accounts. When he 
calls on an account, he will often take time to call on nearby smaller shops, 
which may not even be listed in the card system. 

Billing AccouN'rs 

Many student publications fail to send out bills on time. Some ha\*e 
been known to lose track of bills entirely, with a resultant loss of money. 
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Yet keeping accounts for proper billing is a simple enough matter. Again 
a card system comes into play. Each account should be assigned a card, 
and entered on it should be the amount of space purchased, the date it 
ran, and the total charges figured from the space rate. At the end of each 
month, it is a simple matter to transfer these charges to proper billing 
forms and mail them to accounts for payment. When the bills are paid, 
the date and amount of payment is noted on the card, and all is in order. 
The bill can then neither be duplicated nor missed. A follow-up can be 
mailed if the account fails to pay within a reasonable time, and when 
warranted by long delinquency, a personal call can be made. On all per¬ 
sonal collections, some student papers issue receipts in triplicate—one 
copy for the account, one for the collector, and one for the office. 

Some papers keep this record system as a set of books. Part of an actual 
form used by a student publication is shown below, in reduced size. How¬ 
ever, the small card again will serve the purpose, and keep the records 
simple. 

l«Hue MICHIGAN STATE NEWS 


Dale.. 


Ililiin^ Sheet 



Copy 

Over 

Advertiser 

Size 

1 Inches 

Hate 

(\)st 1 

Coiniiients 

1 








2 








3 








4 

















How Much to Ciiahc;k 

What should be charged for advertising space? In setting up a publica¬ 
tion, advertising rates must be established to meet the paper s costs. From 
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time to time, on the basis of changes in these costs, these will have to be 
refigured. Usually, any revision in rates will be upward, for costs have a 
natural tendency to mount. Too many student papers start out in life with 
an advertising rate set far too low because costs were not figured properly 
in the beginning. Through the years, the situation becomes worse as costs 
increase and the rate remains unchanged. 

These factors present no particular problem when a generous school 
board stands ready to put the paper on a special budget with ample funds 
for publication. But where the paper must pay its own way, they can spell 
disaster. An initial stinginess in setting advertising rates, compounded 
by continuing failure to revise them, will hurt any paper. Under such 
conditions no student publication can be expected to live. 

An example of an advertising rate card and of a contract are given 
below. 

Ah La Ha Sa Advertising Contrac^l 

Albert Lea, Minnesota 

Dale- 

We agree to insert advertisement in the AH LA IIA SA in space of- 

-inches or more per issue for the term of-—issues heginning 

with the issue of- 195—for which we will pay 75 cents per inch insertion. 

(The AH LA HA SA reserves the right to repeat advertisement in case new copy is not n*- 
ccived previous to deadline. Space becomes collective if not used.) 


Accepted 


Signed 


AH LA HA SA By_ 

Ah La Ha Sa, Albert Lea High School/ Albert Leo, Minnesota 

Some Rates Are Too Low 

Recognition that rates are often too low is not new. The .situation was 
pointed up sharply by a report of the National Scholastic Press Associa¬ 
tion on the results of a cross-section survey of some 600 student publica¬ 
tions all over the United States. The association found: 

1. While printing costs increased an average of 91 percent between 
1940 and 1948, advertising rate increases averaged only 28 percent. 
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THE BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING 

2. Substantial circulation gains which gave the advertiser more readers 
for his ads also justified substantial increases in advertising rates. 

3. More than 66 percent of the papers surveyed did not have adequate 
business records to give complete figures. 

The association asked: “Is it any wonder that so many of these papers 
are having such a hard time to make ends meet?” 

Do Your Own Cost Accounting 

In figuring costs on the student publication, you can eliminate imme¬ 
diately two which always appear on cost sheets of commercial publica¬ 
tions: salaries and wages, and interest on investment. 

This elimination simplifies rate-setting considerably. The costs which 
must be figured and met are those of: 

1. Composition, make-ready, and press time 

2. Paper and ink 

3. Distribution (if the paper is mailed) 

4. Engravings 

If you have to go outside the school for photographs and art work from 
which engravings are to be made, this additional cost must be met. 

The commercial publication, of course, also figures on making a profit. 
Though the student publication need not concern itself immediately with 
profits, the rate should be such as to provide for additional income above 
bare costs to provide security and to pay for future improvements. 

Figuring is further simplified by the fact that few student publications 
operate their own mechanical plants, but purchase printing services from 
a job printer. This eliminates the complicated job of figuring detailed 
mechanical costs, a job which the commercial publication operating its 
own plant must perform. 

All mechanical costs may be lumped in the bill from the printer. The\' 
may include the cost of composition, make-ready, press time, paper, and 
even engravings if they are ordered through the printer. Printer’s charges 
are based on the amount of work entailed and materials consumed in 
getting out your paper of so many pages and so many copies per issue. 
Of course, he will figure in his overhead and his mark-up for profit. 

If additional items figure in the expenses for your paper, they should of 
cour.se be added to tlic cost sheets. They might include oflSce rent, equip¬ 
ment and supplies, and telephone and light service. 
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The Column Inch Is Basic 

On the school publication, as on many weeklies and some smaller 
dailies, advertising usually is sold by the column inch. A column inch is 
one column wide and one inch deep. Two column inches can be one 
column wide by two inches deep or two columns wide by one inch deep. 
Six column inches can be one column wide by six inches deep, or two 
columns wide by three inches deep, or three columns wide by two inches 
deep, or six columns wide by one inch deep. Other variations are possible, 
such as a space one column wide by four inches deep plus a space one 
column wide by two inches deep. 

However, to avoid freak sizes which endanger the make-up, it will pay 
to establish some rule over these sizes. Ordinarily, a paper would want to 
refuse to sell an ad six columns wide by an inch deep. In any width over 
two columns, a rule which provides that any advertisement must run as 
deep in inches as it is wide in columns will avoid the troublesome freak-ad 
area. The advertiser always has the option of using the space he wants to 
buy by running his advertisement down the column. The advertisement 
will look better that way and so will the paper. 

The rule for figuring column inches is simple, and one of the few in¬ 
variables in life: Multiply the number of columns in width by the number 
of inches in depth to get the ninnber of column inches in any advertise¬ 
ment. A full page of an 8-column paper, running 20 inches deep between 
the top and bottom rules on the page, therefore contains 1^ column 
inches. 

(On large metropolitim newspapers and national magazines, where 
space rates are very high, space is sold by the agate line. There are 14 
agate lines to the column inch.) 

Cost Per Page Provides the Formula 

Since the advertising will be sold by the column inch, the cost must be 
figured in the same terms, so you will know how much to charge. How do 
you do it? An easy method is to figure the net cost per page. Then, by the 
simple arithmetic of dividing the page cost by the number of column 
inches on the page, you arrive at a cost per column inch. Perhaps you 
would like to examine this process in detail. Here are the steps: 

1. First you figure your overall cost of publication. As pointed out 
above, this process should be fairly easy, for most of the cost will come in 
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a lump sum from one source, the bill from the printer. Remember to add 
in other costs if other work, such as engraving, is being done elsewhere. 

2. Next subtract from your total cost the moneys received from circula¬ 
tion. 

The figure you now have is the net cost per issue. A division of this 
sum by the number of pages you are running will give the net cost per 
page. 

Assume that your paper is a four-page tabloid, with five eolumns to 
the page. Your page measures 16 inches deep between the top and bottom 
rules. With five columns, you have 80 column inches per page, or a total of 
320 column inches in the paper. (Page 1 may be an inch or so shallower 
because the nameplate runs over the top, but that can be ignored in this 
discussion.) 

Say you are running 1000 copies of your publication at a production cost 
of $200. Circulation brings in $75. Thus the net cost to be met by adver¬ 
tising is $125. Since you do not want to run advertising on page 1 and the 
editorial page, you are left with only pages 3 and 4 for advertising. But 
you cannot set these pages solid with advertising. If it is decided to run 
a total of 100 inches on the two pages, the charge for a column inch of 
advertising must be $1.25, to get a total advertising revenue of $125. 
Most papers add 10 percent to this figure to provide a margin of safety 
and expense money for representatives to attend student editors’ con¬ 
ventions. Should the margin not be needed, the staff might have at least 
one good banquet as their pay for a hard year’s work. 

Adding Pages to the Papeh 

The cost figures used above are for purposes of illustration only, and 
must be considered so, since costs vary so greatly from region to region 
and from time to time. 

Why is the net cost per page so important? Again taking the total net 
cost of $125, and dividing it by four, the number of pages, you get $31.25. 
That is the net cost per page. This figure will be important in deciding 
whether to add more pages to the paper. Every time a page is added, 
this amoimt of money must come from extra advertising, or the paper 
will soon be losing money. In the example above, it is necessary to run 100 
inches of advertising in two pages to break even. Actually, this figure 
represents 62.5 percent of the total available space of 160 inches on tho.se 
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two pages, probably too much for good display in a four-page paper. 
Two solutions present themselves: 

1. The rate can be increased slightly to avoid carrying so much ad¬ 
vertising. 

2. Pages can be added. The first step is to add two pages, since in print¬ 
ing newspapers, both sides of the sheet are used. A single sheet, printed on 
both sides (in other words, two pages), added to a four-page paper, is 
ealled a slip-sheet, as you may remember. 

Say the second choice is decided on—adding two pages. Additional 
composition costs will total $62.50 at $31.25 a page. Then 50 column 
inches more of advertising at $1.25 a column inch will be required to pay 
for the new pages. If you have an active and interested advertising staff, 
selling that much additional space should not be too difficult. 

Make-up Is Improved 

With two more pages, or six pages in all, much can be done to improve 
the make-up in appearance and in news content. The two-page slip-.sheet 
now gives a total of four pages on which to spread the total of 150 column 
inches of advertising, exclusive of page 1 and the editorial page. With 320 
inches of space available on these four pages, the advertising content now 
figures to approximately 46.8 percent, rather than the 62.5 percent of 
available space that 100 inches of advertising ate up before. That gives 
roughly almost 16 percent more news space than before. 

There is even a further advantage. Actually, a little more advertising, 
another ten or a dozen inches, will bring the total of advertising content on 
advertising pages up to 50 percent. Then the paper begins to make money 
which can be used for improvements. Thus the advantages of striving for 
advertising to keep the paper at six pages, or to jump it to eight, can readily 
be seen. Even if the additional advertising space cannot be sold, it can be 
used to good advantage to advertise the paper itself. Such advertising, 
which presents the paper to its readers in its best possible light, is called 
institutional advertising. Two examples of institutional advertising fol¬ 
low. 

By advertising your own wares (white space for sale) in your own 
columns, you will show potential advertisers that you believe in the pull¬ 
ing power of your paper. Another advantage of institutional advertise¬ 
ments is that they can be made up in advance in different column sizes 
and can be used to fill last-minute holes in make-up. 
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Mr. Advertiser: 

Give your advertising that interesting personal 
appeal by writing it especially for the readers of 
The Pep 0’ Plant. 

More than one thousand Plant students read 
The Pep 0’ Plant each week. They take their news¬ 
papers into their homes where Mother, Dad, and 
the brothers and sisters pick out your message 
from intimate school news. 

From season to ssason it will pay you to fea¬ 
ture goods or services which are in demand by this 
great Plant High family of more than four thou¬ 
sand people in the Hyde Park, Davis Islands, Palma 
Ceia, Virginia Park, New Suburb Beautiful, Golf 
View, Sunset Park, Beach Park, and Bayshore 
areas. You can be assured that you are appealing to 
a select group with an enormous purchasing 
power. Each semester brings new students—new 
readers. 

The good-will which you cultivate will ultimately 
yield bigger dividends when today’s Plant High 
students assume their places as active citizens in 
your neighborhood. 

Advertise regularly in their own newspaper. 
THE PEP O’ PLANT 


The Pep O' Plant, H. B. Plant High School, Tampa, Florida 

Keep Prestige with Readers 

The same principle guides the publisher and editor of the commercial 
publication in making a decision to add pages. It works two ways: 
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Journal Facts 

* The official newspaper of JOHN ADAMS 
High School, 3817 East 116th Street is the 
JOHN ADAMS JOURNAL. 

* The JOURNAL has been published continu¬ 
ously since 1924. 

* It is issued 9 times a semester or 18 times a 
year. 

* The JOURNAL is read by 2000 students, 
their parents and friends. 

* It has won highest honors in local, state and 
national contests. 

Advertising Rates for 1949 

$ .75 per column inch for one year 
$ .80 per column inch for one term 
$ .90 per column inch for six issues or more 
$1.00 per column inch for one to five issues 


The John Adams Journal, 

John Adorns High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

1. There must be enough advertising to carry the load, or the cost 
cannot be assumed. 

2. When advertising runs heavy, the publisher feels impelled to break 
into extra pages to carry the proper proportion of news matter, unless he 
chooses to cheat his readers. There are certain second-class mailing re¬ 
strictions which apply to this problem in the case of big papers. 

Of these two principles, the first must be followed or the paper 
would go bankrupt. The second principle should be as rigidly respected, 
though the dangers of breaching it are not so immediately apparent. A 
paper built too tight with advertising will set readers to grumbling. If 
maintained too long, overloading of the paper with advertising can cost 
the commercial newspaper heavily in terms of lost circulation. While such 
overloading might not result in a loss of circulation for the student news¬ 
paper, a cost might be counted in terms of lost prestige with the readers. 
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EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Provide yourself with six successive issues of your student newsptiper. 
With a yardstick, and using the information in this chapter, make the follow¬ 
ing measurements; 

A. The total amount of available space in each issue iu terms of column 
inches. 

B. The total amount of advertising in each issue (column inches). 

C. The total amount of editorial matter (reading material other than adver¬ 
tising) in each issue (column inches). 

D. The percentage of advertising in each issue to the total available space. 

E. The percentage of editorial matter in each issue. 

F. Report your findings in tabular form on a sheet of paper. 

Example of tabulation form. Copy it; do not mark this book. 

Name.Report on Space Measurement.Date. 

Datcjt of No. of Total avail. Total adv. Total edit. % % 

issues pages space col. in. col. in. adv. edit. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Note: To avoid duplication of work, each student should take a group of 
different issues of the paper. The more issues which can be examined, the more 
eomplete a long-range picture of the paper may be obtained for class discus¬ 
sion. This scaling of the uses made of available space is standard professional 
newspaper practice. 

G. In your opinion, was any issue of the paper built too tight with advertis¬ 
ing for good readership? Was any issue built too loose? Specify the issues 
and give reasons for your answers. 

2. Obtain the following information about one issue of your student paper: 

A. The total cost of mechanical services for that issue (printing and engrav¬ 
ing costs). 

B. The total number of copies of that issue run off the press. 

C. The total number of copies of that issue which were sold, and the total 
income derived from such sale. 

D. Apply the formulas given in this chapter and compute the net cost per 
page of printing the issue. 
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E. Compute the net cost of printing which should be met by advertising. 

F. Based on the actual amount of advertising appearing in this issue of the 
paper, what one-time advertising rate per column inch should be charged 
to clear the costs not covered by subscription money? 

G. Consult the paper s advertising rate card to find the established one-time 
rate. On the basis of this one-time rate, compute the apparent amount of 
advertising revenue brought in by this issue of the paper. Was there an 
apparent surplus or deficit? How much? 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. For this discussion, you will need a chart, preferably drawn on the black¬ 
board, showing the number of advertising solicitors on your staff and the cate¬ 
gories of accounts they cover. Refer also to the results obtained from doing the 
above exercises. 

A. Are all possible categories of advertising accounts represented in the 
present organization of the advertising department? 

B. Is there sufficient personnel in the advertising department to cover all ac¬ 
counts adequately? Is the system of follow-up calls adequate? 

A chart should be drawn on the blackboard to illustrate the group decisions. 
For example, if the decision is that new staff members should be added to the 
advertising department, their duties should be specified in chart form. 

2. On the basis of the information obtained by doing the above exercises, 
the following points should be discussed: 

A. Is the prevailing advertising rate of your paper too high? Is it too low? 
If too high, how much should it be reduced and what benefits might be 
derived from lowering it? Would a lowered rate attract enough new ad¬ 
vertisers to bring in more gross advertising income? If the rate is too low, 
how much should it be increased, and would the apparent benefits of 
such an increase be cancelled by the loss of advertising accounts? 

B. What of the proportions of advertising and editorial matter generally 
carried by your student paper? Is the paper generally built too tight, too 
loose? Why? If faults in prevailing practice are disclosed, what steps can 
be taken to correct them? 

C. Is the present format of the paper designed for best presentation of the 
advertising and editorial matter? If not, what other formats should be 
considered and why? 
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Planning Your Advertising 

Contract Sales Assure a Steady Income 


Two terms important in every business operation are fixed costs 
and variable costs. In plain language, fixed costs are so rigid that no appre¬ 
ciable saving can be made in them; and variable costs, as the words imply, 
offer possibilities for saving. Thus, if you must save money on production 
at times, remember that the saving can be made only with variable costs. 
These are fixed costs: 

1. Typesetting 

2. Make-ready in the forms 

3. Make-ready on the press 

4. Engravings 

5. Office space, lighting, and other miscellaneous items 

These are variable costs; 

1. Paper and ink 

2. Press time 

3. Distribution 

Controlling the Costs 

Some authorities are inclined to consider engravings as a variable cost. 
In the case of student publications, however, the cost will generally aver¬ 
age about the same, whether a given space is filled with typeset material 
or engravings. For an attractive, balanced publication, some engravings 
must always be ordered; therefore, the minimum requirement in engrav¬ 
ings is truly a fixed cost. One can, of course, go overboard entirely on cuts 
and run costs far too high. 

The reason the other fixed costs are so called is easy to see. Setting the 
type, making the cuts, and readying the forms for the presses and on the 
presses cost as much if you print one single issue of the paper or one mil¬ 
lion. 
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But the total cost varies as you print additional copies, increasing with 
the amount of paper and ink used and the time required on press. Dis¬ 
tribution costs vary, for you have the choice of mailing the paper or of 
distributing it by hand. Voluntary help on the student publication makes 
hand delivery a free operation. 

Learn to Save Money 

Although there is little opportunity to effect savings in the area of fixed 
costs, be sure these costs really are fixed. They may easily get out of hand, 
for money can be wasted by careless handling of copy. The chapters on 
preparing the news story, editing, writing headlines, organizing material, 
and planning make-up all have a particular bearing on these costs. Skill in 
these departments, in getting copy ready on time and in good order, will 
eliminate needless corrections in proof and prevent delay.s—^which will 
pay off in terms of money saved. 

Mass Production and Unit Cost 

If you were to print only one copy of your paper, its actual cost would 
be the full amount of the composition and cuts, and the make-ready in the 
chases and on the press, and thus would be prohibitive. While a printing 
of several hundred or several thousand copies increases the cost of paper, 
ink, and press time and so runs up your total, it greatly reduces the cost 
per copy. The individual-copy cost, or unit cost, is arrived at by dividing 
the total cost by the number of copies printed. The result, usually, will be 
a unit cost in pennies. For example, consider the figures used in Chapter 
18 in showing how to arrive at a base rate for advertising. The paper, you 
will remember, was a four-page tabloid with a press run of 1000 copies, 
costing $200 to produce. Dividing the total number of copies by the total 
cost gives a unit cost of 20 cents. The advantages of advertising are clear. 
Without advertising revenue, the paper would have to sell for at least 20 
cents a copy, with no profit or margin of safety. How many readers would 
be willing to pay 20 cents a copy for a four-page tabloid? 

Of course, if several thousand additional copies were run, the unit cost 
would decline—^that is, if every one of the additional copies were sold. 
There is no point in nmning additional copies unless you can sell them, for 
unless they are sold, you merely run up the total cost. 

This example does, however, show the importance of promoting circula¬ 
tion. Such matters will be discussed in Chapter 20; for the present, note 
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A student journalist sits at a drawing desk to rough out an advertising layout. A 
student who has been selling space furnishes suggestions for copy. 
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that giving out “free” copies costs money. If your publication corresponds 
to the one discussed above, you give away 20 cents each time you give 
away a copy. 

Assembly Line Reduces Cost 

The cost principle examined thus far is, of course, the principle of 
American mass production. The same principle applies in the manufacture 
of automobiles, for example. The cost of the first car of a new model ofl' 
the assembly line, the so-called pilot model, literally runs into millions of 
dollars. Among the costs which must be figured in are those of the new 
tools and dies, wages, salaries, income on the investment, plant deprecia¬ 
tion, materials, and engineering. Only when the assembly line rolls out a 
certain number of thousands of cars does the manufacturer begin to get 
his money back and make a profit on the sales price he has set on the new 
model. In setting his sales price, he must gamble that the product will 
prove popular enough to entice a definite minimum number of buyers. If 
the car proves unpopular, he wiU suffer a substantial loss. That is why 
many types of manufacturers make a survey of the potential market, some¬ 
times door to door, before introducing a new product. They want to sound 
out the public’s tastes and desires to discover whether to make the article 
at all, and what the potential sales may be, before setting their price. 

Such surveys are not infallible, of course. Tastes may change between 
the time the survey is made and the time the article is put on the market. 
If the need or desire for the article has lessened, the venture may be a 
failure. If needs and desires have grown more acute, sales may exceed 
expectations. This permits a subsequent decrease in sales price. If sales 
exceed expectations, a manufacturer can afford to sell his product for less 
money and still make a sizable profit. 

Contracts and Standing Copy 

The student publication can hardly expect that sort of success. How¬ 
ever, there are two areas from which more advertising income than orig¬ 
inally estimated may be derived. These are: 

1. Long-term contracts for space 

2. Standing advertising copy 

The advantages of such advertising practices are easily seen. Selling space 
on a contract basis us.sures a certain amount of adA’crtising for each edi- 
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tion, and reduces the problem of selling enough new advertising to fill the 
paper. 

Rate Cards Help 

If copy is left standing —that is, unchanged from issue to issue—the 
saving is ecjually clear. The ad does not have to be reset for ('ach issue, and 
thus overall composition costs are reduc-ed. 

All papers, then, dailies included, make special efforts to sell advertising 
on contract and to get as much of it in standing copy as possible. As an 
inducement to advertisers to run a certain amount of space within a spe¬ 
cified period of time, papers offer special discounts. These discounts vary 
with the publication, with the amount of space to be used, and with the 
I'cgularity of use. They may run from 10 to 25 percent of the base ad¬ 
vertising rate. Similar discounts may be made for the standing-copy ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Rates, discounts, and mechanical requirements of the paper, including 
the column widths, should be made available to the advertiser in printed 
form. A sample rale card is reproduced on page 320. 

Special Editions fok Stimui.us 

Unle.ss there is e.xtra stimulus from time to time, the advertising eflPort 
may fall to the dead level of weekly order-taking. The special edition 
offers one type of stimulation. Commemorating anniversaries or holidays 
or seasonal events, these editions represent extra effort to dress up the 
paper with special news, features, and advertising. Daily papers and 
other commercial publications have followed this custom for years, with 
special editions or special sections for seasons of the year, anni\’orsarie.s, 
and so on. Christmas, Thanksgiving, spring clean-up campaigns, even the 
opening of the fishing season, provide extra advertising dollars for the 
dailies. So, too, do issues or pages marking the anniversary of the founding 
of the paper, or the founding of the city, or the admission of the state into 
the union. 

Many student papers have followed suit. Some publications charge 
an extra advertising rate for special editions and .sections. A favorite of 
student papers is the cooperative advertising page built around a single 
theme—^for example, the annual football game with the school’s tradi¬ 
tional rival. Many adverti.sers are invited by the paper to share the cost 
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(»f I Ik* special edition or page, usually in addition to their regular adA'er- 
tising. An example of a cooperative page appears on page 305. 

Special editions, sections, and pages should not, of course, come too 
often. Readers may tire of them, and advertisers may feel they are being 
imposed upon if they are approached too frequently with special appeals. 

Thk Advektisino SoLicaroR 

The advertising solicitor should always be prepared to offer suggestions 
for copy to the prospective advertiser. For .some advertisers, he may even 
work up fairly finished layouts. 

Large merchandising establishments have their own advertising per¬ 
sonnel who prepare copy for all media, including the school paper and 
yearbook. Even such space buyers should be approached, however, with 
suggestions about specific types of merchandise to be offered to your 
readers. For example, large department stores can be urged to play up 
sporting goods in their advertising, with merchandise appropriate to the 
season. Football, baseball, and basketball unifonns and equipment are 
ordinarily bought wholesale by the school, but almost every student buys 
some sort of sports equipment for his own use. Thus your paper offers the 
department store, as well as the sporting-goods store, a special market 
which can best be reached through its pages. 

Watch the Dailies 

Seasonal ads for gowns, for men’s suits, for shoes, and for all other 
items of apparel have an obvious place in the school paper. Social events, 
such as dances and parties, and occasions such as Easter and Christmas, 
make readers especially receptive to ads. The advertising solicitor can get 
many tips on prospective clients and appropriate copy suggestions by 
watching the advertising displays in the dailies. lie can even clip an ad, 
take it to the space buyer, and ask for permission to run it in the student 
paper at the usual space rates. He should explain to the buyer why it is to 
his advantage to advertise in your paper, and be specific about the type 
and number of readers it has. Illustrations for the advertisement, if 
the advertiser does not have them at hand, can often be obtained from the 
office of the newspaper which first ran it. The advertising manager of the 
paper may even provide a mat of the whole advertisement, cut from his 
page mat. The mat can then be cast and made ready for insertion in your 
page form. 
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Advertising Layouts 

Many of the layouts wliich students prepare for the school paper are of 
the card variety—simple typographical boxes, in which are displayed the 
name of the advertiser, his address, his type of wares, and perhaps his 
slogan. The cardinal rule in preparing them is: Avoid mixing type faces 
and families. Simplicity of design, cleanness of type, and generous use of 
white space will please advertisers and readers alike. The printer can he of 
great help in designing such cards. 

lie can also help prepare copy for more ambitious layouts. A discussion 
of advertising layout and design would fill another hook the size of this 
one. (Recommended for the advertising staff is Advertising Copy, by 
George B. Hotchkiss. Other texts are listed in the bibliography at the back 
of this book.) H<ne we will only list a few general principles. 

Advertising Must Maintain Balance 

The balance referred to here is similar to that of page layout, as dis¬ 
cussed in the chapters on make-up. Formal balance within an ad is possible 
and occasionally effective, but the modern trend is toward informal bal¬ 
ancing of masses of type and cuts. 

Advertising Must Be Concentrated 

Every word, every line, should sell the product. If the decorative border 
around the ad does not contribute something specific to the layout, mark 
it out. It may serve as a barrier to readers, instead of holding their atten¬ 
tion. 

Layouts Need a Focal Center 

This focal center, or central point of interest, is not always in the geo¬ 
metrical center of the advertisement. Usually, in fact, it lies somewhere 
in the upper half of the ad. It may be established by an eye-catching cut 
or by a particularly effective typographical unit. 

Advertisements Depend on Movement 

Copy should be designed so that the eye is caught by the focal center 
and then led naturally to the other parts of the advertisement. Since we 
read to the right and down, copy sliould lead the eye from the focal center 
to the right and down. This pattern can be successfully broken, but only 
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some news material running adjacent. Note that smaller advertisements run above 
larger displays, stand no chance of being buried. 
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by an arrangement so striking that the eye is led away from its normal 
habits. 

Show the Product in Use 

The use of pictures, either photographs or drawings, is important. In 
selling tangible goods, advertisers do well to show their products in use. 
The automobile manufacturer’s advertisement, for instance, will show the 
happy family driving his car on their vacation; the manufacturer of house¬ 
hold equipment or sports equipment will also show his wares in appropri¬ 
ate pictures. 

Advertisements of the institutional variety, selling a service or aimed 
only to create good will, shoidd symbolize the institution by graphic illus¬ 
tration. A picture of the Rock of Gibraltar used to indicate the solidity 
of a famous insurance company is an example. 

Display New Slogans Prominently 

New slogans should always be prominently displayed to impress the 
reader. Well-known slogans, however, presumably well established in the 
public mind, can find a less important position in the layout. 

Copy Should Be Terse. Credible, and Positive 

Short sentences sell. Exaggerations arc noted unfavorably by intelligent 
readers. Advance the product’s good points. Generally we do not take 
advertising space to stress weak points—though there is the classic story 
of the theater manager who frankly advertised the fact whenever he was 
showing a bad motion picture. On occasion he would head an ad: “Stay 
away. This picture is awful.” One Thanksgiving Day his ad read: “Double 
Feature. Both Turkeys.” The advertisements tickled his customers’ fancy, 
and they came to the theater anyway. No one knows for sure whether he 
was being honest or had happened upon a particularly clever form of 
advertising. 

Ads and Page Make-up 

In the chapters on newspaper make-up the point was made that ad¬ 
vertisers deserve as much news material running adjacent to their copy as 
possible. Of the methods generally accepted as the best for making up 
advertising pages, two are shown on pages 336 and 338. 
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Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 


Double pyramid style. Advertisements roughly form two right triangles, both based at 
the bottom of the page, one extending to the upper right-hand corner, the other to the 

upper left. 
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Briefly listed, the methods of advertising make-up are as follows: 

1. Triangle or pyramid. Advertising copy is concentrated on the lower 
right-hand portion of the page, resembling, informally, a right-angle 
triangle of which the page bottom and the right-hand margin arc the 
legs, and the hypotenuse the outward edge of the advertising, an irregular 
diagonal up the page from left to right. The same sort of triangle or pyra¬ 
mid is occasionally built up with the left-hand page margin as one of the 
legs, and then the hypotenuse (the outward edge of the advertising) 
building up the page from right to left. 

2. Double pyramid or well. Here both sides of the page are built up as 
separate triangles, converging at their base, leaving a hole or well in the 
center for news copy. 

3. Magazine or panel. Separate columns of adx ertiscments are run full 
length on either side of tbc page and sejuared olf on both sides to leave a 
full-depth panel of news in the center. This style, obviously, is a variation 
of the well style. 

Advertising pages .should be duininied, and .space schedules, similar to 
slug sheets for editorial purposes, should be maintained. Remember that 
small advertisers deserve consideration. Avoid burying their advertise¬ 
ments by surrounding them with large displays. Large advertisements 
should stand as the base to carry any advertising-page make-up, and 
hence they will usually be found at the bottom of the page. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Applying the formula described in this chapter, figure the unit cost of 
your student paper. 

2. Determine the number of copies of the paper on the free list, and estimate 
the total value of those papers in terms of the unit cost. What percentage of the 
total circulation of the paper do these free copies represent? 

3. Examine the page make-up of six issues of your student paper and answer 
the following (}ue.stions: 

A. What style of advertising-page make-up is generally favored? 

B. If difl’erent styles are employed from page to page or is.sue to i.ssue, what 
styles are used? Submit samples by way of fear sheets (pages torn from 
the printed paper) labeled with your identificutioii of the style. 

C. Does the advertising make-up on the paper appear to be carefully 
planned? Why or why not? 
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4. Obtain a sheet of paper of the same size as a page of your student paper; 
rule the sheet into columns to make a dummy. Clip all the ads from a page 
of your student paper and rearrange them on your dummy for a new page 
make-up which you believe to be better than the original. Tell why you think 
you have improved the layout. (If necessary, sheets of 8/2 by 11 paper can be 
pasted together to make the desired page size.) 

5. Make a list of your student papers sales points which you think might 
help induce an advertiser to buy space in the paper. 

6 . Present your paper’s sales points in the form of a sales letter to: 

A. A sporting-goods store 

B. A woman’s dress shop 

C. A large department store 

D. A shoe store 

E. A motion-picture theater 

7. Draw up three two-column by six-inch promotional advertisements call¬ 
ing attention to your paper s (»xcellence as an advertising medium. 

8 . Make a list of the special events occurring at various times throughout the 
school year which you believe might warrant special cooperative page adver¬ 
tising (opening of the football season, spring water carnival, Christmas, Easter, 
and so on). 

A. Make a rough layout for one of these special pages. List the different 
types of advertisers who might be interested. 

B. Write the special “appeal” copy which would appear in a panel in this 
page. 

Note: Close examination of the illustrations in this chapter will help you do 
these exercises. 


Port II—Class Discussion 

1. Does the page make-up of the student paper give the smaller advertiser 
adequate display, or is his ad too frequently buried by larger ones? 

2. What arrangement of ads on a page gives the smaller advertiser adequate 
display? 

3. What are the virtues of your paper which should most appeal to an ad¬ 
vertiser? 

4. What are the paper’s faults which might cause an advertiser to refuse to 
purchase space? 

5. What can be done to make the paper more attractive to the advertiser? 
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Distributing the Paper 

Circulation Is the Base of the Pyramid 


Iwo more Illusions about the newspaper business might well be 
dispelled. They are these: 

1. The eirculation department goes to work only when the paper rolls 
off the press. 

2. There is a bitter rivalry, approaching hatred, among the members of 
the different departments—editorial, advertising, and circulation. 

Intehlocking Functions 

Take point one. The physical job of distributing the paper is preceded 
by careful planning and hard work, over days, months, even years, to clear 
the channels for the paper to follow from the time it comes off the press 
until it reaches the individual reader. And these channels must be kept 
clear by hard day-to-day work. At the same time, the editorial and adver¬ 
tising departments are working similarly to produce the paper. 

Take point two. The myth of interdepartmental hatred on a newspaper 
Is as exaggerated as that other myth of hatred between the engine-room 
and the deck sailors of a ship. In fair weather, the deck sailors claim that 
they steer the ship and tlierefore run it, and the engineers claim that they 
keep the engines turning and therefore they nm it. Comes a storm and the 
answer is clear: they both run it. They drop the argument and cooperate 
to pull the ship through. Without the most strenuous efforts of both de¬ 
partments it would founder. Here is not hatred but the healthy rivalry of 
people trying to outdo each other. 

Readers Are Required 

The same healthy rivalry is found on the newspaper. No department 
caji function properly without the best efforts of the others. A newspaper 
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is an organism of which the departments are interdependent parts. The 
various departments of the newspaper interlock in the following manner: 

1. Advertising sales depend on a strong circulation. Newspapers must 
offer advertisers readers, interested readers. 

2. Circulation personnel must have a newsy, stimulating paper if they 
are to sell it. Thus strong circulation depends on an editorial staff which 
can give potential readers what they want. 

3. Editorial workers require money to gather, prepare, and process the 
news, comment, and pictorial features that build the paper. Thus they 
depend on strong advertising and circulation staff work. 

4. Advertising and circulation workers, noimally, provide the paper’s 
only income. To perform their work properly, the advertising and circula¬ 
tion departments must spend some of the money they take in. Thus the 
circle is completed. 

A bad breakdown in any of these departments will be reflected in all 
departments. If the breakdown is severe enough, or if bad management 
permits it to continue long enough, you will witness the death of a paper. 

A paper is produced to be read. If it has no readers, it has no purpose 
and no worth. If there are no readers, or if circulation generally is weak, 
advertisers will not be interested. Advertisers are shrewd businessmen 
who buy advertising space to sell goods or services. 

This is the picture of the commercial publication which must earn its 
own money to survive. Student publications must have money, too, though 
obviously in lesser amounts. 

If your paper is to sell advertising, everything possible must be done 
to build circulation. Circulation is the best sales approach to prospective 
advertisers. 


Types of Circulation 

Three main types of commercial circulation, of daily or weekly papers, 
are more or less paralleled by student publications. They are: 

1 . Circulation as a giveaway or throwaway. This is a publication 
which is given away. One example of this sort of publication is the “shop¬ 
pers’ guide” which circulates in many communities. These papers are 
devoted almost entirely to advertising. They contain chiefly depart¬ 
ment-store ads which supplement the store’s newspaper advertising, and 
ads of smaller shops which for one rea.son or another cannot afford reg¬ 
ular newspaper advertising. Sometimes these guides are subsidized by 
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Chicago (III.) Sun-Times 


A truck picks up its last bundle of final editions before speeding off on city deliveries. 

merchants’ associations. The subsidized or endowed company publication 
or house organ also falls within the giveaway category. 

2 . Club circulation, commonly called forced circulation. This is used 
with fraternal papers, union papers, and the paper of an association in 
which membership dues include the price of a regular subscription. A part 
of these dues is earmarked and turned over to the paper. 

3. Straight sale by single copy and by weekly, monthly, or annual sub¬ 
scription. Sometimes this type is called free circulation, in the sense that 
the reader is free to choose to buy the publication or not. The daily news¬ 
paper is circulated by this method. 

Many student papers are in the straight giveaway category, depending 
for their income entirely on advertising, or a subsidy from school authori¬ 
ties, or both. Others are in the club or forced circulation field, since they 
are tied in with a student activity fee. Purchase of a student activity book 
includes a subscription to the paper, and the paper receives its share of 
this money. Still others circulate by straight sales, with a declared single- 
copy price and a subscription rate for the term or year. 

Various combinations of these plans, too, are found among student 
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papers. Some, for instance, sell what they can and give away the rest to 
make a predetermined total. Others give the paper away regardless of the 
purchase of an activity book. 

Something for Nothing 

Throwaways are all right in their place, and you as a student of journal¬ 
ism should know about them. But newspapermen do not class them as 
newspapers. More properly, they are classed as advertising circulars. 
The “shoppers’ guide” might be defined as a cooperative advertising 
circular. 

Apparently advertisers themselves do not class the throwaway as a 
newspaper. The space rates of such publications are lower than those of 
the dailies, although their total circulation may exceed that of a news¬ 
paper in the same community. Why? Because the newspaper has paid 
circulation. Even though the guide is dropped on every doorstep in town, 
advertisers have no guarantee that everybody reads it. The point which 
sticks in the mind of the advertiser is that those who purchase the news¬ 
paper do so because they want to. The act of paying out money for a 
newspaper is good indication that the purchaser intends to read it, and 
therefore may read the merchant’s advertisement. Nobody knows whether 
anybody bothers to read anything which is thrust at him. The theory is 
that people place little value on anything they get for nothing. 

Cheap Circulation Can Be Costly 

The history of journalism shows that a publisher can defeat his own 
purpose by getting too much paid circulation of the wrong kind. Several 
publishers of the past increased circulation only to lose advertising reve¬ 
nue. Their methods spelled their downfall. These publishers thought sen¬ 
sationalism would be the magic key to unlimited circulation. Unlimited 
circulation, they thought, would provide the key to rmlimited advertis¬ 
ing space. And unlimited advertising space would dmnp unlimited mil¬ 
lions into the lap of the publisher. Specifically, these were the “magic 
keys”: 

1. Big page-1 headlines screaming stories of crime and violence 

2. Extra editions put out on the slightest provocation 

3. Newsboys on street comers by the score to shout the headlines as 
they offered the paper for sale to passers-by 

Circulation climbed. But when the advertising solicitors went around 
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to book the additional advertising space, they found the merchants com¬ 
pletely unimpressed. As sellers of clothing and furniture, the advertisers 
argued that the man on the street who bought the paper for the page 1 
story read that story hurriedly as he walked and then threw the paper 
away. How, they asked, could such a reader see their advertising on the 
inside pages? They wanted a different kind of circulation, smaller in 
total figures perhaps, but one which would sell more of their goods. They 
defined what they meant: They wanted a morning paper which was read 
by men and women riding to work on buses and trains and streetcars, and 
by housewives to whose doors it was delivered, and an evening paper 
which was read in the home. This definition exactly described the papers 
being put out by the sensational publishers’ rivals. 

In the history books of journalism, this type of circulation based on 
sensationalism is termed cheap circulation. 

Home Circulation Pays 

World War II brought about a boom in the circulation of all news¬ 
papers. It brought about, too, a shortage of newsprint. Conservative after¬ 
noon papers which had followed the prewar multiple-edition tradition 
(often five or more editions a day) dropped to three editions a day. They 
found that their total circulation and advertising lineage remained con¬ 
stant, and on some papers it even increased. After the war, they did not 
resume the practice of striving for increased street sales by printing more 
editions or breaking unnecessary extras at odd hours during the day. 
They concentrated on building and maintaining a healthy home circula¬ 
tion —in other words, a distribution policy aimed at getting the paper 
into the home each evening. 

What Type for You? 

Street sales are not in the province of your student newspaper. Neither 
do you have to worry about competition from another pubheation in your 
specialized field. Yours is a “home” paper, too. Your market is ready¬ 
made for you. 

In a sense, then, your competition is with yourself. You work not against 
a rival, but against the ideal situation of complete coverage of your mar¬ 
ket. Such coverage is achieved by: 

1. Putting out the best paper possible for your size and kind of com¬ 
munity and school, so that your readers will look forward to seeing it 
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and your advertisers will feel that they are getting their money’s worth. 

2. Seeing to it that your paper reaches all of your potential readers and 
that it gets into their hands on time. 

The first decision is whether or not to charge readers for the paper. You 
have already seen that advertisers are inclined to respect and prefer the 
paper which is sold over the throwaway. Another factor argues for sale 
of the student paper: Readers are willing to pay for a good paper. Why 
give it away? 

These arguments are not offered to disparage or condemn the giveaway 
student publication. In a way, schools with enough money to subsidize 
the whole operation are fortunate. Nor should you condemn the forced 
circulation method in schools where subscription to the paper is included 
in the student activity fee. Many schools, however, cannot afford to sub¬ 
sidize; and in many other schools where forced circulation is the practice, 
the paper is offered at a separate pric’e to tho.se students who do not buy 
activity books. 

Establisiuno Ratks 

Suppose it has been decided to sell circulation. How does one go about 
it? Again staff organization enters the picture. The first purpose is to sign 
up as many subscribers as possible for the term or for the year. This means 
concentrating on a sales campaign each fall, or at the beginning of each 
term, and offering subscription purchasers a rate considerably lower than 
the total cost of single-copy purchase. This plan, you can see, resembles 
the practice of extending contract discounts in advertising. While specifi¬ 
cally it applies here to the student newspaper, it can be adapted for sales 
of the yearbook, too. 

Advance Sales Count 

General practice is to offer the annual for reservation (advance sub¬ 
scription) at the beginning of the year, at a lower price than that charged 
on the day of publication—in other words, at a discount. This procedure 
is just and businesslike for both newspaper and annual. It parallels com¬ 
mercial .sales methods. No publication can plan its budget and its format, 
or sell advertising, without a certain amount of guaranteed circulation in 
advance. This hard truth is mirrored in the circulation campaigns which 
new publications put on far in advance of their initial publication date. 
Frequently these solicitations come through the mail. Because the pub- 
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lication has ntn rr hoeii printed, all that can be <ifFered to the prospecli\’«' 
snbscribcT is a letter or circular describing what the publishers intend to 
offer him for his money. New or old, all publications are constantly reach¬ 
ing out for the solid footing of the annual subscription paid in advance. 

Before a unit sales price and a period subscription rate can be set, it is 
necessary to know what the publication will cost. The method of figuring 
this cost was described in Chapters 18 and 19. On page 330, simple arith¬ 
metic established that a four-page tabloid costing $2(X) to produce would 
cost 20 cents a copy. Obviously, this is far too much to charge. A com¬ 
promise will be necessary. This will probably be to charge as subscription 
price what the traffic will bear; that is to say, a price which the readers 
are willing and able to pay, and this means a far lower price than 20 cents 
a copy. The deficit will have to be made up on advertising. 

Count Free Copies 

This method is exactly the one followed by the dailies. Most news¬ 
papers attempt to split their revenue roughly in this fashion: two-thirds 
from advertising and one-third from circulation. But one other thing must 
be taken into consideration. Actually, the paid circulation will be 900 in¬ 
stead of 1000. The other 100 copies will be given away. Each of the adver¬ 
tisers should receive a free checking copy (some need two or three with 
each bill, as they will indicate). Copies must go to the files of the school 
library, and other copies are sent as exchanges to other schools. A few 
complimentary copies will go to school officials and faculty. But the free 
list must be watched. Overgenerosity can put a heavy drain on finances. 
Remember that each copy that is given away costs money. 

Single-Copy Rates 

Refiguring the costs on the basis of 900 sales copies, you find that: 

1. If 900 copies cost $200 to produce, a single copy costs about 21 cents. 

2. If the plan is to absorb one-third of this unit cost in the subscription 
price, the single-copy rate figiures out to seven cents. 

Perhaps you can safely charge a little more than this, say 10 cents a 
copy. All well and good, if you can. A higher price means that your adver¬ 
tising rate can be lower, or, better still, the advertising rate can stand, 
which will provide a little extra money to improve the paper. Many stu¬ 
dent publications do just this. 
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Portland (Ore.) Oregonian 

Circulation staff drivers traverse mod and snow to get today’s paper into readers' 

hands today. 


Subscription Rates 

Suppose it is decided to charge 10 cents for a single copy. Now the 
problem is to establish a rate for a year’s subscription. Say the paper is 
published once a week for 30 weeks of the school year. At 10 cents a copy, 
that figures to $3. But to attract subscribers, give them an advantage over 
single-copy purchasers. The following terms can be offered: 

1. A discount of 30 percent to those who sign up in advance for the 
full school year. 

2. A discount of 20 percent for those who sign up for one semester only. 

How will you come out? Those who sign up for the full year get a $3 

package for $2.10, or 30 issues for seven cents each—the exact unit price 
you originally arrived at. Those who sign up for the semester get 15 issues 
for $1.20, or at the rate of eight cents a copy. The difference of a penny 
between the average single-copy price paid by the subscriber who signs 
up for the full year and the one who signs up by the semester is an im¬ 
portant penny. Actually, it is likely to be easier to get subscribers to sign 
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up by the semester, for $1.20 comes out of the pocket twice at well-sepa¬ 
rated intervals with much less pain than does $2.10 at one operation. If 
the subscriber signs up for the first semester, he will probably sign up for 
the second—^if someone asks him to do so, and if he has been given his 
money’s worth. This requires a good follow-up system, and a well-organ¬ 
ized staff of workers. 

A closer look at that extra penny you get from the by-the-semester sub¬ 
scriber will show just how important it may be. Assume for the moment 
that 75 percent of the sales are on a semester basis, with the other 25 per- 
eent on the annual and single-copy purchase basis. Seventy-five pereent 
of the total 900 weekly sales amounts to 675 copies. At an extra penny 
each, these copies bring in an extra $6.75 a week; in the full year’s run of 
30 editions this totals $202.50. Since the original cost for putting out your 
edition of 1000 copies each week is $200, this extra penny adds up to more 
than enough to pay the cost of operations for a whole week. It is, then, a 
pretty important penny, after all. And it represents clear extra cash for the 
paper, for it costs nothing in money to call on the semester subscribers. 

Remember that the cost figures used here are wholly arbitrary; we have 
used them to demonstrate a formula by whieh some problems can be 
quiekly solved. Similar formulas for setting up yearbook costs and setting 
rates are provided in Chapter 21. 

Charge What the Paper Is Worth 

In the area of subscriptions, as in advertising rates, student publications 
are generally charging less than they should. Perhaps this is necessary or 
desirable, but at least the staff should be aware of what they are doing in 
terms of their own costs. They should know also that increased prices are 
a definite trend in all publishing activities. Subscription rates and single¬ 
copy prices of daily newspapers and magazines have doubled in some 
cases, and increased by better than 50 percent in others, in the ten years 
prior to the publication of this book. 

The National Scholastic Press Association points out (in the survey 
mentioned in Chapter 18) the importance of keeping accurate records: 
“Records should be kept each year to show just how much the paper costs 
per page per 100 copies. These should be posted along with the circula¬ 
tion figures, subscription prices, and overhead costs to give the new busi¬ 
ness staff complete information for the coming year.” Methods of figuring 
cost per page were discussed in Chapter 18, page 330 and following. 
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Circulation and Blanket Coverage 

The circulation department’s job is to cover the whole market: 

1. By planning subscription campaigns sufficiently in advance that they 
can be conducted smoothly and effectively at the proper time. 

2. By continuous effort throughout the year to pick up loose ends left 
by the campaign, and to bolster sales. 

Notice that the whole reader market is specified. Too many student cir¬ 
culation managers stop when they have covered their immediate, obvious 
market, their fellow students. Other student managers lift their sights and 
see extra sales in the.se areas: parents, alumni, teachers, and other friends 
of the school, including merchants and other citizens who would buy the 
paper and the yearbook if properly approached. The cooperation of the 
editorial staff is necessary, of course, to produce a paper which has appeal 
for some of these other potential buyers. 

In a few instances, private schools mail their newspapers to libraries 
and to other schools throughout the country. I’hese copies are paid for 
out of the school’s public-relations funds. 

Work in Season 

Circulation campaigns naturally come in the fall or at the beginning of 
the semester, and advance planning is needed to produce the material and 
set up the organization. 

Organization generally builds from the circulation manager down 
through assistants, one for each class in the school. These lieutenants, in 
turn, each have a corps of assistants, who are assigned to make a personal 
approach to a certain number of .students. One of the most effective ways 
of accomplishing personal solicitation is the classroom approach, with 
one or several solicitors assigned to cover each classroom. The solicitation 
is made just before, or just after, the class hour. The cooperation of the 
instructor should be gained. A form might be circulated among members 
of the class, with ample room for the signatures of subscribers. A collector 
can pick up the money later. 

Give Receipts 

Again records are important. Each person who collects money should 
be given a receipt book. Receipts are signed in triplicate. One copy is 
given to the subscriber when he pays, and one is retained by the collector, 
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who Inrns in the other, with the money, to the cireiilation office, which, 
incidentally, should give the collector a receipt, too. A sample receipt 
form and another circulation-campaign aid in use in a number of schools 
are shown below. 


South Side Times Subscription Report 


Aj;cnt. Room. Date 


NAME OF SUBSCRIBER 

Begin on Top Line—One Line for Each Name 

Amount 

Paid 










KEEP THIS RECEIPT 



O. K. By. Entered 


South Sido Timo$, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Reports of progress and follow-up are, of course, all-important. Many 
a subscription escapes forever when the subscriber has no money with 
him at the time of solicitation and someone fails to ask him again later. 

Promotion and Circulation 

Other avenues of promotion and publicity besides the columns of your 
paper should be used. They include attractive posters, announcements 
in assembly and other school or class meetings, and radio facilities. The 
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SISTERS—BROTHERS REPORT 

To raise percent of your room it will be helpful 
to fill in this report of brothers or sisters in your 
room who have brothers or sisters subscribing in 
some other room. Send to Room 18 for verification. 


Agent. Room 


Person in Your 

Name of Brother 

His or Her 

Room 

or Sister 

Home Room 


South Side Times, $outh Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

posters, printed or student-drawn, should be placed at strategic intervals, 
not only about school buildings, but also in the school community and 
the windows of neighboring merchants. Assembly programs may be 
handled by the paper s own circulation staff, but they may prove more 
successful and carry more weight if some outside agency, such as the 
student council, will present your story to the school. Remember to have 
a corps of assistants ready to hand out subscription blanks at the door 
when the audience leaves. 

If die school operates an experimental radio station, or is allowed time 
on the local radio station as a public service, a still wider audience is pro¬ 
vided. Perhaps a digest of the contents of the paper of that week might 
be given, if someone on the staff shines as a commentator. Occasionally a 
judicious bit of advertising in the community daily or weekly may be in 
order, if the cost is not too high. Perhaps your paper could exchange ad¬ 
vertising space with the other paper, to the advantage of both. 

Contests Are Helpful 

Your own columns can be used to good advantage. Unsold advertising 
space can carry the paper’s own institutional advertising. Progress reports 
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of the circulation campaign should be printed in your paper. It is custom¬ 
ary to give small prizes to classes which turn up the highest percentage of 
subscriptions before certain stated deadlines, or to individual solicitors 
who turn in the best performance. Some schools in the same city make an 
interschool competition of their campaigns. Examples are The North¬ 
erner, North Side High School, and the South Side Times, South Side 
High School, both of Fort Wayne, Indiana, which compete each year for 
a circulation loving-cup. 

Keep Up the Good Work 

But personal contact is the most effective circulation stimulator. Pro¬ 
motion aids are worthless unless they are followed up by a personal call. 
Even the most clever publicity stunt to boost circulation must be backed 
up by a personal visit from a solicitor, with order blank in hand, if you 
hope to cash in on the interest your bit of promotion may have aroused. 

Remember, too, that efforts must not cease at the end of the fall or 
semester-opening campaign. Circulation selling is a continuous effort. 
Subscriptions that have been missed during the campaign can be picked 
up throughout the year, with appropriate pro rata discount for the issues 
missed by the subscriber. Again, special editions at Thanksgiving, Christ¬ 
mas, commencement, or during the sports season will win additional 
single-copy buyers if you go after them. 

To sell to all classes, of course, the editorial department should main¬ 
tain a good balance of class news, avoiding a tendency to let any one class 
dominate the news columns. This is a basic responsibility of the editorial 
staff, but circulation considerations emphasize it. 

Class Circulation 

If your local daily paper is selling at a single-copy rate of a nickel and 
your student paper charges a dime, you need not be worried. The papers 
are not comparable, and your readers will not compare them as to price. 
The same thing is true of advertising rates. In comparison to its circula¬ 
tion, the local daily may be charging less than you are for its space. But 
again there is no comparison, though some space-buyers try to make one. 
You have a specialized publication, and you charge the rates you must 
charge to keep going. You have a circulation of specialized buyers, as 
pointed out before, or as it is called in advertising parlance, a class circula¬ 
tion. After all, if your student paper were as big as the local daily and 
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carried as much advertising, you could afford to sell it for a nickel, too— 
but then you would have a commercial newspaper, not a student paper. 

Distribution 

If your paper is a giveaway, or tied to the student activity book, deliv¬ 
ery offers no great problem. Bundles of the paper are placed at strategic 
spots about the school, and readers help themselves. But if you are charg¬ 
ing for the paper, delivery becomes a more complicated responsibility. 
One method, by far the most general, is hand delivery. Circulation workers 
make the rounds of home rooms with copies of the paper and lists of sub¬ 
scribers. 

Some student papers provide mail dehvery; and although this method 
is expensive, it is more effective. Generally, student papers (except a very 
few of the dailies) cannot qualify for the commercial newspaper’s second- 
class mailing privilege; and the cheapest rate available to them is third 
class, costing somewhat more. Your printer can tell you about these rates 
and how to apply for them. 

Single-copy sales prospects should not be overlooked. Supplies should 
be placed on the counters of local drug stores and other business places 
where students and other readers congregate. Arrange with the merchant 
to pay him a portion of the unit sales price. That practice is followed by 
the dailies. 

Circulation, like the news story, must be considered in logical rather 
than chronological order. Chronologically, the actual distribution of the 
paper comes at the tail end of a long parade of labors in getting the paper 
out. But distribution is only one small part, though an important one, in 
the whole circulation activity. The other circulation jobs require the same 
energy and efficiency as the jobs of the editorial and advertising depart¬ 
ments. Good circulation is vital. A paper with poor circulation suffers the 
most severe type of anemia. 

And remember that good circulation includes delivering the paper. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Indmdual Assignments 

1. Using the formula on page 330, and referring to your student paper’s unit 
cost (which you determined in working out Exercise 1, page 339), compute 
the following: 
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A. A. siiigl<'-copy salevS pria' basod cm that unit rost. 

B. A full yc^ar’s siibscTiptiou rate and a semester siibseriptioii rale* based on 
the number of issues of your paper which were published during the 
school year. 

2. In tabular form, compare your figures with the established single-copy 
price and the yearly and semester subscription rates charged by your student 
paper. 

3. Submit your tabulation with an analytical report. In this report, state 
whether you believe the present rates of your student paper arc high enough, 
too high, or too low. Give specific reasons for your conclusions. State whether 
you believe the rates should be changed or retained. If you believe they should 
be changed, state by how much and why; if you believe they should be re¬ 
tained, state reasons. Consider what effect, if any, a change in rates might have 
on total circulation. 

If your student publication is a giveaway, determine a single-copy price and 
subscription rates for it, according to Exercise 1. Write a 5(K)-word paper dis¬ 
cussing, in the light of local conditions, whether you think the present practice 
of giving away the paper should be continued, or whether a charge for it 
should be established. Give specific rea.sons for your conclusions. Consider the 
effect a charge for the paper might have on circulation. 

4. Assume you are the circulation manager of the student paper. Analyze the 
past six issues for content. Do the news stories, pictures, features, departments, 
and columns generally satisfy the various interests of the readers? Is too much 
space devoted to some activities in proportion to the probable reader interest, 
and is too little space devoted to other activities? Can you think of areas of 
reader interest which are not now covered at all? Write a 500-word report on 
your findings. Include specific recommendation^ for new coverage to increase 
the reader interest in the paper, and state reasons for believing your recom¬ 
mendations should be adopted. 

5. Draft a plan for a circulation campaign for your student paper. Specify 
the methods to be used to gain the attention of prospective subscribers (news¬ 
paper ads, mailing pieces, posters, word of mouth, and so on). Specify the 
number of workers needed for personal solicitation of all potential subscribers. 
Draw up a chart showing the organization of a circulation staff to do the job, 
and specify the duties of each individual. 

A. Make the layouts and write the copy for three circulation posters that 
might be used to advertise your school paper. 

B. Write the copy for an attractive circulation appeal which could be 
printed on the back of a one-cent mailing card. 

C. Write a script for a one-minute radio broadcast appealing for subscrip¬ 
tions. 
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Port II—Class Discussion 

1. There should be a blackboard chart of the present circulation department 
organization of the student paper to provide background for a discussion of 
the following questions: 

A. Are there enough workers to cover the circulation potential of your pa¬ 
per? 

B. Are their duties defined clearly enough? 

C. Is there an adequate follow-up system on solicitation; that is, are you 
certain that some subscriptions are not lost because a solicitor failed to 
call a second time when a prospect was unavailable at the time of the 
first call? 

D. What specific steps might be taken to strengthen the organization of the 
papers circulation department? 

2. Each student should have samples of the promotional material used to 
stimulate circulation of the paper for a discussion of their adequacy. Specific 
suggestions for improving the material should be offered. 

3. Individual reports submitted in the performance of Part 1 exercises can 
be used to provide background for class discussion of the following: 

A. The adequacy of present subscription rates. 

B. The suitability of present content of the paper to the needs and interests 
of the readers. 

Note: The discussion should be kept to specifics; consider the specific sugges¬ 
tions offered in the above reports on subscription rates, content of the paper, 
and so on. Suggestions approved by the class can be forwarded to student 
newspaper executives for their consideration. 
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Publishing the Yearbook 

Aim for a Work of Lasting Value 


Have you ever paused when buying a magazine or newspaper, 
and really looked at the array of journals displayed? They represent (juite 
a sight. The sports magazines alone take up a whole rack, and the maga¬ 
zines about screen stars another. 

The United States, though not the largest country in the world in area 
or in population, boasts a greater number of self-supporting periodicals 
than any other. Have you ever stopped to wonder why? 

What the Readers Want 

There are scores of reasons. A few of these are our high literacy rate, 
our high standard of living, our growing amount of leisure time, our free¬ 
dom to inquire and to publish, our increasing curiosity about our own 
land, the world, and the universe. 

But the reason that concerns you as a student journalist is more obscure. 
Back of every magazine published today stands a man or woman, the 
publisher, who asked himself a simple question and came up with the 
right an.swer. The question was; What do readers want? 

Every month, in New York or some other American city, a publisher 
launches a new magazine. Some die a-borning; others struggle fitfully 
before they give up the ghost; and still others climb steadily to long life 
and prosperity. There may be a hundred reasons for the failures, but there 
is always one basic reason for success: the publisher knew what readers 
wanted. 

What is true of magazines is also true of newspapers and books and 
any other publishing venture. The successful publisher is the one who 
has solved his readership formula, and there’s a readership formula for 
the school yearbook. 
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PUBLISHING THE YEARBOOK 


From Scrapbooks to Themes 

Let us take a brief glance at the history of annuals. If you understand 
the origin and development of the yearbook, you will be better prepared 
to analyze today’s book and its possibilities. 

The first yearbooks were as personal as books can be. They were not 
printed, and many of them were not bound. But they were prepared with 
loving care. They included photographs and drawings with hand-lettered 
captions, dance programs, commencement souvenirs, perhaps a pressed 
flower or two, ticket stubs, notes from friends, autographs, and even an 
occasional chunk of wood from goal posts uprooted after a football vic¬ 
tory. Each student made his own and placed in it just what he wanted. 
The first yearbook was a scrapbook. 

Print Has Its Own Personality 

Scrapbooks, for all their haphazard charm, are impermanent. Pages 
curl, and ink fades. At last some unrecorded genius hit on the idea of pre¬ 
paring a scrapbook for the whole class. Such a book would, of course, be 
prepared as a group effort. Also, it would be printed and bound, and 
the photographs would be taken by a professional photographer. 

But print has a curious effect on the amateur. It has its own personality 
and frightens the inexperienced into trying to assume dignity. Thus the 
yearbooks of forty and fifty years ago were stiff and formal and sober, and 
for the most part dull. They were little more than collections of carefully 
posed studio photographs of individuals and organizations. Even the in¬ 
dividuals pictured soon grew tired of them and stowed them away in the 
attic, where they remained until discovered by irreverent children and 
grandchildren. 

Informality Becomes the Keynote 

The commercial magazines of forty and fifty years ago were often dull, 
too, viewed by present-day standards. As the informal, conversational 
note began to creep into magazine copy and layout, artists began to ex¬ 
periment with new typographical and make-up techniques. The brightest 
of student editors tried to apply to yearbooks what they saw in magazines. 
The yearljooks, in turn, Iwjcame more lively. Color began to spread over 
the pages of annuals, and the individuals in the pictures began to look 
more like human beings and less like wax statues. 
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Thus far, the development was all to the good. But along with this new 
typographical freedom came an influence that subjected student editors 
to a stricter discipline than that of dignity. The new discipline took the 
form of the theme —the idea that the yearbook had to be organized about 
a single, impressive idea, and that every section had to be forced into the 
pattern. 

Think Twice Before Using a Theme 

The theme itself originally made sense, because it grew out of student 
life and student activities. But before long, student editors ran out of in¬ 
spiration; and they began to reach outside of the school community for 
their themes. This trend grew. Before long it bordered on the absurd. By 
now, most yearbooks have tried the circus theme one year or another, 
pretending that the school itself was a circus, the principal the ringmaster, 
the faculty the headline acts, and the student body the animals, clowns, 
and acrobats. Other themes as remote from school activities have proved 
quite as popular. According to a salesman for an engraving firm specializ¬ 
ing in yearbook work, “In 1949, fifty percent of the yearbooks in the coun¬ 
try went in for the Forty-Niners Gold Rush theme.” He may have been 
exaggerating, but only slightly. 

Staff Organization 

We will return to the theme later. But first, it will help you to go back 
and review a few chapters in this book, particularly those on editing, 
headlining, illustrations, make-up, early copy, advertising, and circulation. 
Although they were written largely with newspaper work in mind, they 
apply equally well, with a few variations, to any sort of journalism, and 
specifically to work on the annual. 

Page 361 shows a chart representing a suggested staff organization for 
the yearbook. It springs from the same principle which produced a similar 
chart for the student paper (page 33)—^function creates the job. 

Editorial Personnel 

Again the editor has final responsibility for nonadvertising copy and 
illustrations, and again he has lieutenants. His principal assistants are the 
chief copy editor and the managing editor. The chief copy editor is in 
charge of all writing, and the managing editor has supervision of all illus¬ 
trations. Working with them are the editor’s other assistants—and there 
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miU’ he a si’orr or iiiorc' of tliein—tli«' sfction orlitors. Tln’so people are 
responsible for special sections of the book, such as activities, honoraries, 
publications, sports, faculty. Some large sections may have to be broken 
down; for example, sports might be subdivided by seasons, with an assist¬ 
ant section editor in charge of each. Photographers and photo editors, 
working in a pool under the managing editor, are available to section 
editors on call. The art editor, of course, is a special assistant of the man¬ 
aging editor. Reporters and copyrcaders, working in a pool under the 
chief copy editor, are also available to section editors. 

Business Personnel 

The business staff is set up much like that of the student paper, and 
functions in much the same manner. Two important differences are: 

1. Advertising and circulation campaigns will be concentrated in the 
fall. The editors must know early in the school year approximately what 
the revenues will be and how many books will have to be printed. Annuals 
require long-range planning. 

2. The annual may have to be supported by additional revenues. Many 
yearbooks are subsidized by school authorities or a student organization, 
or bolstered by the proceeds of fund-raising campaigns or projects and 
social affairs. 


Terse and Uniform Copy 

Writers for the yearbook have months in which to prepare copy, as 
compared with the days or hours for student newspaper reporters. Much 
of what has been said about copy in the chapters on news writing, edito¬ 
rial writing, and feature writing holds for annual copy. Writers for the 
yearbook, perhaps even more than newspaper feature writers, are free of 
patterns and disciplines, with one vital exception: Whatever else it is, 
yearbook copy must be terse and punchy. The yearbook is primarily pic¬ 
torial. There is room in it for copy, but only copy which pulls its own 
weight—copy with the impact and color of photographs. 

The job of copyreaders for the annual differs in one primary respect 
from that of copyreaders on the student paper. The newspaper is a tight, 
compact body which supplies its own unity. Copyreaders on the news¬ 
paper need have little concern for fitting one story in with another. Varia¬ 
tions in style, like variety in make-up, spice the paper. The best annuals 
have unity, too, but it is a unity that does not come easily, a unity that 
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JOURNALISM AND THE STUDENT PUBLICATION 


must constantly be striven for. Copy that flows from page to page helps 
provide that unity. Hence the yearbook copyreaders must see that any 
piece, however sparkling, fits in with the rest of the book. 

Set the Style 

The chief copy editor should set a style and see that his copyreaders 
maintain it—not merely style in the literary sense, but also in the type¬ 
setting sense. Copyreaders must agree on spelling forms, capitalization, 
abbreviation, punctuation, all the mechanics of writing. That kind of in¬ 
sistence on maintaining style is another method of maintaining unity. 

On the student paper, a few copy errors are, perhaps, unavoidable. In 
the yearbook, they are inexcusable. Todays newspaper is used to wrap 
fish tomorrow; that is at once the irony and the consolation of newspaper 
work. But the yearbook is permanent, and so are the mistakes in it. 

Saving Time and Money 

Ideally, a short course in engraving processes and typography would 
be prerequisite to work on the yearbook, for the yearbook is mainly a pic¬ 
torial record of a year’s activities. Everything in the chapters on illustra¬ 
tion and make-up applies to the yearbook, but you should know a great 
deal more about these subjects. Fortunately, there are companies which 
specialize in engraving, printing, and supplying paper and binding for 
the yearbook. Their craftsmen can bring to you, in consultation, the expe¬ 
rience gained from processing thousands of annuals. They cannot do your 
work for you; you should neither want nor expect them to. They can, 
however, give you advice that will save you time and money. 

Some of these companies also publish instructional pamphlets and bro¬ 
chures on the building of yearbooks. These are designed to sell the serv¬ 
ices of the company, of course, and hence must be looked upon as pub¬ 
licity; but they can be helpful. Several'may be rated as competent guides. 
Moreover, special texts are available in this field. 

Of the many ways to save money in the production of an annual, three 
are worth special mention here: 

1. Choose a cover that fits your needs and your pocketbook. As many 
editors have learned, the heavy, embossed, padded leather cover is a lux¬ 
ury, not a necessity. All you ueed is a cover that will hold your pages to¬ 
gether permanently. A hard board cover will do the trick. Anything more 
expensive is window dressing—^fine if you can afiFord it, but not essential. 
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2. Gang your cuts wherever possible. The engraver should be con¬ 
sulted about ganging. Half-tones can be made in series on the same plate, 
and so can line cuts. Remember that the relative cost of engraving, on 
square masses, goes down as the size of the cut increases. For ganging, of 
course, all illustrations must reduce or enlarge to the same proportion. 

3. lAmit your free list. Some staffs give away as many as 100 copies a 
year, needlessly, to deans, professors, advertisers, and friends of the 
school. It is good practice to give advertisers free checking copies of your 
student paper, but it is being overproper when the practice is carried over 
to the yearbook, unless provision was made for a free copy to each adver¬ 
tiser when the advertising rate was established. As Professor Alan Scott, 
formerly advisor for the Wolverine of Michigan State College, pointed 
out in an article in Scholastic Editor, yearbook production costs 
range from $2 to $7 per book. If you give away 100 copies a year, you 
also give away from $200 to $700. 

Make-up and Balance 

Make-up for the student paper is based largely on the single-page unit. 
Make-up for the yearbook must be considered in terms of facing pages. 
Here are two important rules to bear in mind: 

1. Think always in terms of two-page spreads. While it is true that the 
individual pages should hang together, page unity is not enough. Except 
for the first and last pages in the book, every page faces another, and the 
reader looks at both pages at the same time. They must be tied together. 
The bridge or tie is balance, formal or informal. The trend is towards the 
latter, what is sometimes called occult balance—^an eye-pleasing arrange¬ 
ment of masses of type and illustrations on the two-page spread. Deco¬ 
rative page borders will not do the trick; instead of bringing the two pages 
together, they hold them apart in individual, self-contained units. 

2. Think next of sections, and after that of the book as a whole. Unity 
is provided by planning two pages as one, in double-page spreads. Vari¬ 
ety is provided by fitting each spread into its section in a manner that 
will provide changing patterns for the eye. Nothing is so monotonous as 
the repetition of the same two-page pattern throughout a section—or, 
perish the thought, throughout the whole book. Maintain balance, but 
shift the masses about from spread to spread. 

Balance among sections, speaking of the book as a whole, is more diffi¬ 
cult to maintain, but it is just as vital. Don’t let sports, or any other activ- 
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ity, run away with the book; foi- e\'ery student on the ^-arsily football 
eleven there are at least a score of others engaged in activities that to 
them are just as important. 

The Documentary Technique 

Earlier in this chapter we followed the development of the yearbook 
over the years to the point where student editors began to feel they had 
to have a theme for the yearbook. In trying to find novel themes, themes 
which had not been used in their school previously, they began reaching 
far afield. 

With the overstress of the theme, however, there started another trend 
which points the way towards more logical unity. Students in other 
classes who had friends in the senior class, or who wanted a record of 
each school year, began to buy the annual. Clever editors saw in them a 
new market, a chance to increase distribution and thus bring down unit 
costs. They began to publish more and more material about underclass¬ 
men, and, in turn, these underclassmen began to buy more and more 
books. The yearbook became something more than a keepsake for gradu¬ 
ating seniors. It became a permanent, all-embracing record of the whole 
school’s activities for the year. 

Here was an answer to the problem of the theme. In their approach to 
the job of putting out a book for the whole school, the editors adopted the 
documentary technique. What do we mean by documentary? What is a 
document hut a compact, permanent record? 

Decorative and Functional Art • 

The trouble with most themes was that they had nothing to do, really, 
with the book or the school. What possible relationship existed between 
the circus theme, discussed earlier, and the school community? Yet the 
circus theme was quite appropriate, compared with other themes that 
tried to liken the school to a Spanish galleon or a feudal castle. Artists and 
cartoonists were pushed to the limits of their imagination trying to main¬ 
tain these impossible .parallels. 

The idea that art work for the annual should be decorative rather than 
functional was a natural outgrowth of the influence of the theme. {Deco¬ 
rative art, in the sense used here, is that which does nothing to tell about 
the school, but merely attempts to make the book attractive. Functional 
art is that which telb part of the message of the book, tells something 
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Sooner Y 9 arbook , University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Selecting the pictures and making the layouts become an important job of the 
student yearbook editor. Here he carefully examines a picture before he makes his 

choice. 
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about the school.) Student artists were encouraged to produce elaborate 
panels and full-page drawings which had only the remotest connection 
with photographs or copy. There developed a belief that the annual was 
a fine medium for the display of student art work. Perhaps it is, but the 
art work should be fitted to the yearbook, and not the yearbook to the art 
work. The yearbook is no more a vehicle for art students than it is for the 
football team. 


Here are two rules for art work in the yearbook—and for other illustra¬ 
tions too: 


1. Don’t mistake decoration for beauty. Beauty, professionals of the 
graphic arts agree, springs not from ornament but from function. Layout 
and atmosphere for each page should be determined by the copy—^in this 
sense, both text and photographs—on that page. 

2. Don’t go overboard in a search for novelty. Variety is one thing, fad- 
ism quite another. Remember that the yearbook should be planned to last 
a lifetime. Novelties begin to look pale after a few years. 

Instead of unity from a superimposed theme, there can be a unity 
which comes from within the school. Look at the faculty section, for ex¬ 
ample. What do you want to say about your faculty? It is probably some¬ 
thing like this: Here is a group of earnest people, some brilliant, some 
witty, some painstaking, all giving something of themselves to every class 
that passes through the school. 

If that is what you want to say, how better do it than by showing these 
people at work in the classrooms, in conference with students in their of¬ 
fices, or relaxed in conversation on the campus? Certainly such a layout 
for your faculty section will mean more to you several years from now 
than a collection of formal portraits surrounded by art work which tries 


to pose the faculty as knights and ladies of a feudal castle. It should mean 
more to you today. 


Personality From Informality 

Perhaps this example will give you the key to the whole matter of or¬ 
ganization. Originally the yearbook was a personal scrapbook. Today it 
should still be personal. And the avenue toward personality, in this sense 
of the word, is informality. Keep’ the book informal and it will have per¬ 
sonality. Even student portraits can be informal. What you are after is not 
so much theme as character. If your book has character, it will have unity 
—a unity that comes from within. 
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Themes Can Be Good 

All that has been said thus far is not to deny to the yearbook a central 
organization, even a theme that can be stated in a sentence or two. But 
the theme should spring from the school and be shaped by the school. 
Any number of themes can develop out of school activities. For example, 
the book could take the form of a detailed report on the school year to 
parents and friends, enlivened by art and copy representing a reporter at 
work. Similar ideas can be developed in editorial conferences. And, of 
course, if this is a legitimate anniversary year for the school or the book, 
the book can, and should, celebrate it. 

Planning foh Early Copy 

There will be no attempt here to present a detailed discussion of the 
year’s work on the annual. Just remember that it is a year’s work. Adver¬ 
tising and circulation campaigns should be planned in detail as soon as 
possible after the opening of school in the fall. Printing, engraving, book 
covers, and so on must be considered then too. 

Here is an example of planning. Some editors believe that if they hold 
the book up for spring sports, they will be unable to distribute it before 
the seniors are graduated. In some schools editors arbitrarily use spring 
sports from the preceding year and close their ears to subscriber com¬ 
plaints. But a slight compromise will permit this year’s spring sports in 
this year’s book. 

To do this, most of the other copy must be in early. Engravers and 
printers can handle a few late pages if they know in advance that those 
pages will be late—and if all the other copy is ready in advance. 

What does this mean in terms of actual copy? It means, for example, 
that the football pages have to be laid out, and the copy sent to the 
printer and the illustrations to the engraver, not in February, but imme¬ 
diately after the close of the gridiron season. It also means that for spring 
sports you may have to settle for photographs taken during early prac¬ 
tice, or, at the latest, during the first games of the season. 

If copy is planned that way, the job will be easier and cheaper. Many 
yearbook printers and engravers will give rate discounts for early copy and 
illustrations. What is the same thing, in eflFect, others charge at a higher 
rate for late copy and illustrations. 

Teamwork and planning—^year-long teamwork and year-long planning 
—are the answers to successful yearbook production. 
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The Makio , Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Promotion and personal sales effort combine to assure top sales for Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity's student yearbook, The Makio. Here the student editor turns salesman and 
secures orders from two coeds against the background of a poster announcing the 

book. 

Phicing the Yearbook 

The same methods used (Chapter 20) to determine the subscription 
price of the student newspaper can be used to determine the selling price 
of the yearbook. Suppose that the cost of printing 1000 copies of your year¬ 
book is $7025. Of these, 50 copies will be given away, leaving 950 copies 
to sell. To meet costs, a total revenue of $7025 is required. One-third of 
that total cost must be met by circulation. One-third of $7025 is $2341.66. 
The part of the unit cost to ^ borne by circulation, then, is $2341.66 di- 
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vided by 950 copies, or $2.46 plus. Call this $2.50 to simplify computa¬ 
tions. Remember that unit cost is figured on the basis of 950 copies in¬ 
stead of 1000, since 50 copies are distributed free, and their cost must be 
made up by letting the sale copies carry the burden. 

Subscription Prices 

To this $2.50, add 10 cents to provide a small margin of safety, 
bringing the price up to $2.60. This is the lowest price at which you can 
sell to those who purchase in advance. Thus a price and discount must be 
set which will not fall below this rock-bottom figure. 

A fair inducement for people to sign up for the book in advance might 
be a 20 percent discount. What single-copy sales price, with a 20-percent 
discount, will net $2.60? Elementary mathematics gives you a mark-up of 
65 cents. Added to the rock-bottom figure of $2.60, the mark-up gives a 
total price of $3.25. This will be the sales price per copy on the day of 
publication. Those who purchase in advance will receive a 20-percent re¬ 
duction, buying the book at $2.60, the original rock-bottom figure. 

Space Rates 

Advertising rates for the yearbook are determined by much the same 
process as that used to establish advertising rates in the student news¬ 
paper (Chapter 18). If two-thirds of the total yearbook cost of $7025 
must be carried by advertising, $4683 worth of space must be sold. It 
must then be decided how many pages of advertising can be carried. Di¬ 
vide $4683 by that number of pages, and you arrive at a basic page rate. 
This page rate, of course, should be slightly raised to provide a margin of 
safety. Remember that space will be sold in half-pages, quarter-pages, 
and eighth-pages. As an incentive for the advertiser to take a full page, 
the half-page rate should be slightly higher than one-half of the full-page 
rate, perhaps 5 to 10 percent higher. Coirespondingly, the quarter- 
page rate should be slightly higher than half of the half-page rate, and the 
eighth-page rate slightly higher than half of that of the quarter-page. 
Yearbook rates are based on full pages and fractions of pages rather than 
on column inches because the column of type, in the newspaper sense, 
does not appear in the yearbook. 

Avoiding Leftovers 

In deciding how many copies to print, you must be guided first by the 
number of copies that were sold last year, and (after the price has been 
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set and the book has been offered for sale) by the number of copies sold 
in advance. Some allowance must be made for last-minute buyers in set¬ 
ting the printing order, for their money will help pay the bills. This al¬ 
lowance should be controlled by the experience of previous years. It is 
wiser to err on the side of conservatism than to gamble on a large sale of 
single copies. It is better to sell every copy of the book and leave a few 
potential customers empty-handed than to be caught at the end of the 
year with a heavy overstock. Leftover yearbooks have no value except as 
scrap paper. You have no great responsibility to students who decide too 
late that they want to buy the book. 

EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Prepare a 500-word criticism of one of your school’s recent yearbooks 
leased on what you have learned from this chapter. Include answers to the fol¬ 
lowing questions: 

A. Is the theme appropriate, or is it far fetched? Why? 

B. Does the book appear to have unity? If so, how do you think the unity 
was achieved? If not, why does it appear not unified, and what might 
have been done to give it unity? 

C. Is there suflBcient variety in the book? Give reasons for your opinion. 
What do you find of special distinction about it? 

D. Generally, do you think it is a book which will be valued by its purchas¬ 
ers in the years to come? 

2. Gompare the most recent issue of your school’s yearbook with a copy of 
five years ago, ten years ago, fifteen years ago, twenty years ago. Prepare a 
written report of 500 words to include answers to the following questions: 

A. Do the books show sufficient variety from year to year in theme, format, 
and content? What major variations do you note? (Gover styles, page 
size, paper stock, handling of illustrations and the like) 

B. Do you think there has been a general improvement in yearbooks over 
the years? Why or why not? 

3. Prepare rough layouts for a two-page spread which you would like to 
have appear in your class yearbook. Specify the section of the book in which 
they should appear. Indicate and describe the illustrations on these pages, and 
write copy for the printed materials. 

4. Applying the formulas described in this chapter, determine the following; 

A. The unit cost of the most recent issue of your yearbook. 

B. An advance-sale price, and a publication-day sale price. 
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C. A schedule of advertising rates for a full page, a half-page, a quarter- 
page, and an eighth-page. 

Refer to the example given on pages 370-371, and apply the two-thirds froni 
advertising, one-third from circulation, formula in determining the above 
figures. School records may provide useful data, such as the number of copies 
of the last book printed and the total printing bill including cuts. 

D. How do your computed sales prices and advertising rates compare with 
the actual charges made for the latest issue of the yearbook? Were these 
rates apparently high enough to clear expenses, or was there an appar¬ 
ent deficit? 

5. Determine the number of copies which were on the free list of the last 
issue of the yearbook and compute their total value in terms of the unit cost 
which you estimated. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Is your most recent yearbook generally well balanced as to content? 

A. What specific interest areas are covered? Are some overstressed, some 
understressed, some omitted? 

B. How does this yearbook compare with those of other years? Is there im¬ 
provement? 

2. Are the illustrations generally meaningful, or are too many of them purely 
fanciful and decorative? 

3. What can you say of the themes? Specifically, what other themes might 
have been adopted? 

4. Are the illustrations generally well printed? 

5. What kind of paper stock and cover stock was used 

6. As specified in the exercises on advertising and circulation of the student 
paper, a chart should be drawn on the blackboard of the staff organization of 
the yearbook, for purposes of discussion. Record all pertinent suggestions for 
changes and improvements. 
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Building a Career 

Journalistic Training Opens Other Doors 


W^HAT are the opportunities in journalism today? The pessimist may 
answer that jobs are scarce and growing scarcer. He bases this statement 
on the fact that the number of daily and weekly newspapers of general 
circulation has declined sharply in the past quarter of a century, and ar¬ 
gues therefore that the number of jobs has decreased. 

The Scope of Journalism 

This pessimistic viewpoint is distorted because it narrowly considers 
the daily and weekly newspaper of general circulation as the whole of 
journalism, and is blind entirely to the emergence of other great mass- 
commimications media. What are these media? Briefly, they are: 

1. Thousands upon thousands of publications which gather and sell 
news and information about specialized fields. Many of these have enor¬ 
mous circulation. Some are issued daily, others weekly, others monthly. 

2. Radio, television, and newsreels. 

3. Advertising, which has emerged as a big business in itself, princi¬ 
pally since World War I. 

4. The huge field of public relations, including advertising, publicity, 
and sales promotion. In conducting a public-relations program, a com¬ 
pany may use all the general media, some special circulation media, plus 
media of its own manufacture, in presenting a product or an idea to the 
public. 

5. Other mass-communications inventions still in the experimental 
stage, of which the facsimile newspaper is only one. 

Add to these the development’of special reporting and writing jobs on 
newspapers, jobs which were unknown a quarter of a century ago. Add 
also a tremendous growth in businesses which service the daily and 
weekly press directly, such as the wire services, the press syndicates, and 
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companies which produce mechanical equipment and supplies. Then add 
a growth in companies which do special printing and perform other spe¬ 
cial services for these media. A complete listing of all the mass-communi¬ 
cations media, plus the many types of other businesses which depend on 
mass communications for their existence, fills several large directories 
which are published for the convenience of workers in these fields. This 
gives some idea of the number of jobs to be had in the broad field of jour¬ 
nalism and related areas. 

Ability and Education Count 

In the thousands of divisions and subdivisions of the mass-communica¬ 
tions media will be found the reporter, the special writer, the copy editor 
and other editors, the layout man, the make-up man, the photographer, 
the cartoonist, the advertising copywriter and layout man, the salesman 
of advertising and the salesman of circulation, the librarian, the technical 
expert, the mechanical worker, the skilled manager. In fact, all the men 
and women whose activities are described throughout this volume are 
found in many fields other than direct newspaper work. Perhaps, indeed, 
more of these workers are employed in related fields than in the field of 
the general-circulation newspaper. 

This is not to say that jobs are overplentiful and easy to get, or that it 
is easy to build a successful career in journalism. Maybe you will be lucky 
enough to get a job just by asking for it, but to hold the job and to pro¬ 
gress to bigger jobs—in short, to build a career—^you will need something 
substantial to build on. Even a strong aptitude is not enough. A good 
education must supplement aptitude. 

Newspapers and News Magazines 

The daily newspapers of general circulation in this country number 
more than 1700, with a total circulation every day of in excess of 50 mil¬ 
lion copies. These dailies vary in size from the big metropolitan newspa¬ 
per, with a million or more readers, to the smaller daily in the smaller 
cities, with circulation ranging from a hundred thousand copies daily to 
2000 or less. 

Weekly newspapers of general circulation number more than 10,000. 
They are found not only in smaller cities and towns throughout the na¬ 
tion, but sometimes in the largest cities, where such papers may service a 
district of the city. 
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Thm Oktahoma Daily, Univarsity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

These young women plan journalism careers. Here they check o story coming in on 

o wire-service teletypewriter. 


The weekly news magazines are a relatively recent development in the 
history of journalism, having come into prominence dming the past quar¬ 
ter of a century. Among the better known of these are Time and News¬ 
week, each with a weekly circulation running into the millions, and read 
all over the nation and in many other parts of the world. These big weekly 
magazines have large stafiFs of workers and maintain their own news bu¬ 
reaus in all parts of the world. 

Radio and Television 

Radio as a news medium gained great prominence over a period of 
years. The first regular radio broadcast was made in 1920; and following 
that date, radio broadcasting stations increased until they now number 
more than 3000 throughout the nation. Almost all of these stations broad¬ 
cast news; about a thousand of them are directly coimected with news- 
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papers. Some of the stations have substantial news-gathering and editing 
staffs; nearly all use wire services. The growing medium of television is 
another important method of distributing news. 

Special Press Services 

Wire Services 

The big press associations which service the daily newspapers with 
news from near and far are the wire services, such as The Associated 
Press, United Press, and International News Service. The AP services 
some 1700 newspapers in the United States and about 2300 foreign pa¬ 
pers; the UP over 1000 domestic newspapers and over 900 foreign papers; 
and the INS over 600 domestic newspapers and about 600 foreign papers. 

These wire services transmit news, features, and pictures from all over 
the world directly into newspaper offices by teletype, by mail, and by tel¬ 
egraph. They maintain reporters in strategic locations everywhere. News 
is processed and edited in regional bureaus with a staff organization par¬ 
alleling the daily newspaper organization of reporters, editors, and so on. 
These wire services also have complete and separate staffs to write and 
edit news for distribution by teletype into radio broadcasting stations. A 
recent development in news service is the transmission of photographs by 
wire. 

Syndicates 

Syndicates are considered separate and distinct from wire services. A 
syndicate buys material and sells it to newspapers and other publications. 
This material consists chiefly of features, as distinguished from straight 
news; it includes articles, editorials, photographs, cartoons, comic strips, 
crossword puzzles, science stories, and other kinds of special material 
widely used by daily and weekly newspapers and by magazines. 

About 200 syndicates are listed as servicing various publications. The 
largest is probably King Features Syndicate, which services thousands of 
daily and weekly newspapers, and some magazines, with hundreds of spe¬ 
cial features. Western Newspaper Union performs a similar task in the 
weekly newspaper field. A few of the larger newspapers—for example 
The New York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, and the Chicago 
Daily News —syndicate to other newspapers some of the material gath¬ 
ered by the special bureaus they maintain in large cities all over the 
world. 
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Much syndicate material is sent in mat form, which the pubhcation can 
cast in metal and so print (page 174). Shipment of materials in mat form 
also makes for faster and cheaper distribution. 

Through syndicates, newspapers can a£Ford to buy, at relatively small 
cost, stories by well-known writers, comic strips by famous cartoonists, 
and much other material which would be prohibitive in cost if the indi¬ 
vidual paper undertook to keep the author or artist exclusively on its staff. 
The advantage of syndication to the writer and to the artist is a vast in¬ 
crease in income over what he might make working for one paper alone. 
Some syndicated writers and artists have top-bracket incomes. 

The Specialized Press 

Thousands upon thousands of special publications have as their prin¬ 
cipal business the gathering and selling of certain limited kinds of news 
and information. Some of these are daily newspapers. The Wall Street 
Journal (financial), FUm Daily (motion pictures), and Women’s Wear 
are examples. 

The N. W. Ayer annual Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals lists 
these under the major heading of “Trade, Technical, and Class Publica¬ 
tions,” and then subdivides them into more than 200 different classifica¬ 
tions from “Advertising” to “Zoology.” A glance at the display on any 
large newsstand will give you an idea of the range of subject matter of 
these specialized publications, although many are distributed exclusively 
by mail. 

These publications are sold to the reader, and are not to be confused 
with the advertising or publicity giveaway publication. They are de¬ 
signed to appeal to people by sexes, by age groups, or by their particular 
vocational and avocational interests—^magazines for boys and magazines 
for girls, magazines for women in the city and women on the farm, for 
men with hobbies such as fishing or model railroads, magazines for home 
builders and homemakers. Some publications are devoted exclusively to 
news and reviews of the literary world, others to music, others to paint¬ 
ing. Still others are devoted to subjects ranging from archery to stamp 
collecting to the United Nations. 

Every profession from astronomy to engineering to medicine to zool¬ 
ogy, every trade, every business from the manufacture and sale of auto¬ 
mobiles to the manufacture and sale of pottery has such a pubhcation; 
some trades, businesses, and professions have several pubhcations, some 
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have hundreds. Many of these publications, besides employing sizable 
staffs, buy articles and fiction from free-lance writers. Many carry large 
advertising space. 

The list of agricultural publications alone runs into the thousands. 
Some are distributed on a national basis, some by state, and some are con¬ 
fined to a single county. 

The foreign language press also comes under the heading of special¬ 
ized publications. In the United States, new.spapers and magazines are 
published in many languages. 

The Field of Advertising 

Advertising has grown to a major industry since World War I. Hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars are .spent by businessmen for advertising in 
national magazines, on the radio, in local newspapers, and in other media. 
Broadly, the advertising business splits into two main segments: 

1. Advertising agencies prepare and place advertising as a service to 
their clients. These agencies select the publications in which the adver¬ 
tising is to appear, buy the space for their clients, prepare the advertise¬ 
ments including the copy, art work and layouts, prepare radio programs 
on a local or national basis, buy the time, and do many other services for 
the fees they collect. 

2. Advertising departments in business establishments buy space in 
pubhcations directly and prepare copy for that space. These are found in 
such retail sales establishments as department stores, and in large firms 
that produce consumer goods, from soap to cigarettes to cereals. 

Not only does the advertising department prepare material for publi¬ 
cations and programs for the air, sometimes in cooperation with an adver¬ 
tising agency, but the department also prepares many other printed 
pieces to be used in sales campaigns by mail or as posters as well as 
booklets and catalogues, and prepares window and counter displays, and 
other visual aids. 


The Field of Public Relations 

We can give no more than a glance at the vast effort termed public re¬ 
lations. Manufacturing concerns; trade and professional associations; var¬ 
ious departments of federal, state, and local government; schools, col¬ 
leges, and universities; retail business establishments; and many other 
organizations have come to see the need of telling their story to the pub- 
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lie. They use mass-communications media to a large extent. Besides 
straight advertising done through agencies and their own departments as 
described above, they maintain special publicity departments with sev¬ 
eral distinct duties that should be of particular interest to jovimalism stu¬ 
dents. These duties are: 

1. Preparation of news and feature stories for newspapers and maga¬ 
zines of general circulation and for periodicals in their special field. 

2. The publication of special newspapers and magazines, commonly 
called house publications or house organs. These are sometimes prepared 
for employees, sometimes for stockholders, sometimes for distribution to 
the general public or a segment of it. 

3. Preparation of visual exhibits for county fairs, conventions, and the 
like. 

4. Preparation of other special printed material in booklet and pam¬ 
phlet form. 

5. Preparation of speech material for executives. 

Many other tasks are performed by a well-organized and well-managed 
publicity department; a bare listing of them all would take many pages. 
However, the point is that again journalistic training and specific journal¬ 
istic skills come into play. In fact, newspaper training is sometimes pre¬ 
requisite to employment in a publicity department. 

Busy editors and reporters frequently find the publicity worker of great 
value to them in collecting material, if it is prepared in newspaper form 
and if the facts are reliable. Here is where newspaper training counts, 
then, in familiarizing the publicity worker with the needs and demands 
of newspaper editors. In judging any publicity story, the editor follows 
two guides. He asks himself: 

1. Is it news? 

2. Is the sourch reliable? 

If the story passes these tests, and if it is well written, the chances are 
good that it will be printed. 

House Publications 

The house publications, or house organs, deserve a special word here. 
More than 5000 such publications' are printed in this country. Some are 
daily newspapers; others are..weekly or monthly magazines. Some are 
elaborately printed on smooth paper and in color, and rival in attractive 
appearance the national ma^udnes. Large staffs of workers are often em- 
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ployed in preparing these publications. Some are published with several 
editions to cover various branch plants or retail outlets; some circulate 
only within a single establishment. Journalism-school graduates fre¬ 
quently find employment with them. 

Association Publicity 

Activities which depend greatly on direct public support, such as the 
Red Cross, the March of Dimes, and the Community Chest, have large 
publicity departments. Colleges, universities, and public school systems 
are reaching more and more into this field. The complexities of modem 
government have brought into being the public-information specialist, a 
publicity worker. Professional associations, including medical and engi¬ 
neering societies, business and trade associations, chambers of commerce, 
and labor unions have also developed staffs of specialized workers in the 
publicity field. Recreational publicity has also become an important ac¬ 
tivity of many state and local governments, in an endeavor to attract 
tourist business. 


Getting a Start 


The Smaller Papers 

Too often the beginning journalist overlooks the possibilities of the 
smaller daily newspaper and the weekly newspaper in seeking his first 
job. Experienced journalists frequently counsel the beginner to seek em¬ 
ployment on the smaller paper. Not only does the smaller newspaper offer 
greater opportunity of learning the different steps in newspaper proce¬ 
dure at first hand, but experience on the smaller paper will help later in 
getting a job on the metropolitan newspaper. 

But do not forget that a job on the smaller paper can build to an out¬ 
standing career in itself. Some famous journalists have done just that. 
William Allen White of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, and Ed Howe of 
the Atchison (Kan.) Globe are outstanding examples of men who stayed 
in the small towns and achieved national and international fame. 

Circulation Management 

Again, the business departments are too often overlooked by aspirants 
for jobs and careers. Dr. James E. Pollard, Director of the School of Jour¬ 
nalism at Ohio State University, in an article for QuiU and Scroll said: 
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Celebrating his 91 st birthday anniversary. Noble Hunter inspects an early copy of 
his weekly, the Capac (Mich.) Journal, which he publishes singlehandedly. Hunter, 
then principal of the Capac school, decided in 1887 that the community needed a 
newspaper. In the first edition he stated his purpose: “Viewed from whatever quarter« 
we are certain that a newspaper is a public necessity—to the businessman to reach 
his customers, to the professional man for the convenient notices, and to the general 
public for intelligence and social entertainment." The paper is still prospering—and 
with that purpose, little wonder. 
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“Modem circulation calls for ability of the highest order—managerial 
ability, sales ability, and ability to recmit and handle personnel. It offers 
an outlet for young people of promise and it holds out financial rewards 
in keeping with their experience and ability. What is more important and 
significant is that newspapers are looking for trained help in this 
field. . . 

Jobs for Women 

For many years, the woman in journalism was a rarity. Even today, in 
some newspaper shops, she can be found working only on society or club 
news, or writing news of fashions or articles about cookery or home deco¬ 
rating or of other subjects thought to be chiefly of interest to women 
readers. Women, however, have proved that they can hold their own in 
heavy assignment reporting. Some have gained fame; Dorothy Thompson 
and Doris Fleeson are two outstanding examples. Some editors may still 
feel that women generally cannot endure the long hours and hard work 
that go with many a rcportorial assignment. But women are found on 
magazine staffs; some magazines, in fact, employ only women, while 
other magazines in the fiction field buy stories and articles only from 
women writers. Women are employed as research workers on the big 
news magazines; many have made outstanding successes in advertising 
and publicity; and many others have found a fruitful pursuit in editing 
house organs. At any rate, women find it no harder to hold their own 
against the competition of men in journalism than they do in any of the 
other professions. 

The Range of Salaries 

Salary scales vary greatly from city to city, from region to region, and 
from time to time. Beginners on smaller daily papers may possibly expect 
starting salaries from $35 to $40 a week. Experienced reporters on the big 
metropolitan newspapers can command $100 a week or even higher. Some 
of the top special writers command salaries running into five figures. The 
salaries of metropolitan newspaper managing editors, advertising man¬ 
agers, and circulation managers compare favorably with managerial sal¬ 
aries in other big business. Publicity salaries will probably range about 
the same as newspaper salaries, though in the higher levels of publicity, 
advertising, and public-relations management, salaries in the six-figure 
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range are paid. But these are unusual cases, and the men and women are 
of nationally recognized ability and accomplishment. 

Generally spea^g, salaries and working conditions in journalism now 
compare favorably with salaries and working conditions in other busi¬ 
nesses and professions, in contrast with conditions some years ago when 
journalism ranked with the lowest paid activities. In those years gone by, 
the journalist took much of his pay in the satisfaction of being with a 
newspaper and of seeing his work in print. Newspapermen’s willingness to 
join together to improve their status has done much to effect this change. 

Education for Journalism 

The growing complexities and volume of the news demand a well-edu¬ 
cated journalist. The old-fashioned editor usually considered a college 
education a hindrance to the aspiring journalist, but the modem editor is 
coming more and more to demand such an education of the applicant. 
So, too, are the advertising manager and circulation manager, as well as 
the heads of the advertising agency, commercial advertising department, 
and public-relations firm. 

For the modem reporter, an ability to write is not enough. He must 
have a good education to understand many of the stories he covers, before 
he imdertakes to inform his readers. Chapter 23, “Reading the News¬ 
paper,” explains the responsibility of the reporter and the editor on these 
levels. 

The vast investment involved in the operation of the modem news¬ 
paper, and any of the other mass-communication media, also demands 
trained workers in the business departments. 

Today over 600 institutions of higher education in the country offer 
special courses in journalism. Some offer a complete curriculum; and of 
these, 38 or mote have been accredited as Class A schools and depart¬ 
ments by the American Council on Education for Journalism. They are 
aU members of the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. These schools and departments place great emphasis on a 
completely rounded program of courses in history, political science, lit¬ 
erature, languages, and other liberal arts subjects. Actually, students 
spend less time on technical studies than they do on liberal arts courses, 
for these are considered indispensable for proper background. Some of 
the schools offer special instmction in advertising, newspaper manage¬ 
ment, and public relations. 
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Choosing a Vocation 

Too often a person chooses a vocation for the wrong reasons. Some¬ 
times the choice is not based on reason at all, but on emotion. Perhaps an 
admired relative or older friend has made an outstanding success in a cer¬ 
tain field of endeavor; perhaps admiration of a great man may become 
desire to follow in his footsteps. Perhaps enthusiasm is kindled by a favor¬ 
ite film star in an exciting role or a character in a novel. 

While enthusiasm and admiration and imitation often figure strongly, 
and rightly, in the choice of a career, by themselves they are not enough. 
They must be backed by intelligent, deliberate choice. Choice can be in¬ 
telligent and deliberate only if it springs from a knowledge of yourself 
and a knowledge of the requirements of the vocation under consideration. 
Specifically, that choice should follow the answers to these questions: 

1. What are my own aptitudes and inclinations in terms of the specific 
jobs in the field under consideration; that is, which specific jobs fit my 
aptitudes and inclinations and which jobs do not? 

2. What formal education must I have to fit myself to enter the field; 
what additional training and education will be necessary to provide a 
reasonable chance to achieve success? 

These questions should be explored as earnestly by the aspirant to a 
career in journalism as by the aspirant to a career in law, medicine, engi¬ 
neering, teaching, or any of the thousands of other professions and busi¬ 
nesses. 


EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Name three specific kinds of jobs on a newspaper, and prepare a paper to 
include the following: 

A. What are the duties of each job? 

B. What background information or special knowledge would you need to 
fit yourself for one of these jobs? 

C. What courses of study in school and in college would help you in fitting 
yourself for each of these jobs? 

2. Do the same exercise with respect to three specific jobs in the newspaper s 

3. List ten specific jobs in your community (or the nearest large city) open 
to men and women with journalistic training. List jobs outside actual news- 
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paper work. In a paragraph describe the duties of each position and state why 
you think newspaper training is a help in discharging these duties successfully. 

4. Read the biography or autobiography of a famous newspaperman or 
newspaperwoman. Write a 500-word review of the book. Include answers to 
the following questions: 

A. To what traits of character do you attribute the individual’s success? 

B. What particular studies did the individual engage in which helped him 
to achieve distinction? 

5. Interview some member of your community, such as an editor, an adver¬ 
tising manager, a lawyer, or the executive secretary of the local chamber of 
commerce. Find out to what the individual attributes his success. Write a re¬ 
port. If the individual grants his permission, write an interview story for sub¬ 
mission to your student paper. 

6. Assume that you are to graduate this year. Compose a letter which could 
be sent to the newspaper of your choice applying for the type of job which 
most appeals to you. Address your letter to the editor, or the business manager, 
or the advertising or circulation manager. 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Refer to the organization chart on page 17 and discuss the qualifications 
for each of the various posts. 

A. Individual duties of each position should be discussed and special knowl¬ 
edge and training required for each position should be listed. For ex¬ 
ample, the different levels of reporting, the various editors’ positions, 
the various posts in the advertising department, and so on. 

B. Discuss specific courses of study and reading in relation to an individ¬ 
ual’s preparation for each position. 

2. The individual positions open to trained newspapermen and women, 
drawn up from individual answers to Exercise 2 (Part I) should be listed on 
the blackboard and supplemented by the group. The qualifications required by 
each position should then be discussed. 
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Reading the Newspaper 

The Reader Has an Obligation to Himself 


Inevitably at one time or another you will hear someone say: “You 
can’t believe anything you read in the papers.” This opinion is unthinking, 
not to say ignorant. It proves nothing ordinarily except that the person 
who utters it knows very little about newspapers. But amend this state¬ 
ment to; “You can’t believe everything you read in the papers.” At once 
it becomes not only inteUigible but intelligent, and it will win the instant 
agreement of every newspaper editor in the land. 

The conscientious newspaper editor goes even further than passive 
agreement: he actively insists that the reader should not take everything 
he reads in the newspaper as literally true. This insistence on the part of 
the editor that the reader should read with discrimination is embodied in 
every newspaper story, for every newspaper story contains a complete set 
of guides by which the reader can instantly determine what parts of the 
story are literal fact and what parts are someone’s opinion. 

What are these guides? They are the Who, What, When, Why, Where, 
How, and Who Says So in any news story. As you have seen in the chap¬ 
ters on the gathering and processing of the news, every story must con¬ 
form to these five Ws, the H, and the Who Says So. No story is acceptable 
on any well-run desk which does not contain, somewhere within it, these 
indicators. 


• The Reader’s Responsibility 

Plainly enou^, the newspaper cannot guarantee the absolute truth of 
everything in every story it publishes. Reporters and editors may do all in 
their power to check the reliability of sources, but beyond that they can¬ 
not go. Nobody can. Good reporters and good editors guarantee that 
what they report as having happened did happen, and what they report 
as having been said was said. They indicate what part of a story may be 
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taken as fact and what part as opinion. They also indicate whose opinion 
by quoting the sovirce, directly or indirectly, and in many instances they 
give information about the source which helps the reader to gauge its reli¬ 
ability. 

If the editors and reporters accept their responsibility to the reader, 
they have a right to expect the reader to have a sense of responsibility to 
himself. 

Read the Story as Written 

No matter how big the headline on a story, or how prominently the 
story may be displayed, the reader can always assess the relative truth 
and relative value of the information ofiFered by reading the story as it is 
written. 

Why is it important for the reader to read the newspaper intelligently? 
As we stated in the preface, a course in journalism would not be complete 
if it did not take this aspect of the subject into serious account. The rea¬ 
son is that an understanding of the newspaper is all-important to citizens 
in a democracy. This reason will be explored in greater detail later in this 
chapter. For the present, let us continue with our examination of how to 
read a newspaper. 

Source, Fact, and Opinion 

The presence of the yardsticks of fact, opinion, and source can best be 
shown by looking at some stories taken directly from the newspapers. 
Here is one which appeared in the New York Herald Tribune under the 
head: “P6tain Is Reported Losing His Reason.” 

PARIS, July 6 (AP)—Former Marshal Henri Philippe P^tain’s mind 
is slipping and he should not be left to die in prison, his lawyers told 
President Vincent Auriol Wednesday. 

In a letter appealing for P6tain’s release or transfer, the lawyers 
said his mind has entered ‘kittle by little into the darkness of the 
night.” 

One of the lawyers said the ninety-four-year-old P6tain no longer 
remembers why he is imprisoned on the He d’Yeu ofiF the southwest 
coast of France. 

P6tain was one of the nation’s greatest heroes of World War I. In 
World War II he served as Chief of State of the Vichy regime. After 
France’s liberation from the Germans he was sentenced to life im¬ 
prisonment on treason charges. 
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What Is the Source? 

The first question to ask about this story is “what is the source?” The 
unthinking reader might say: “Did you see where the Herald Tribune 
said that Marshal P6tain is losing his mind?” 

The slightly more sophisticated reader may say: “Did you see where 
the Associated Press reported that Marshal P^tain is losing his mind?” 

But the person who knows how to read a newspaper looks closer. He 
sees that neither the Associated Press nor the Herald Tribune said that 
the former marshal was mentally ill, or said anything at all about his san¬ 
ity. The intelligent reader sees that the AP reported to the Herald Trib¬ 
une, as it did to other member papers, a legal maneuver by attor¬ 
neys for P6tain. The source of the story, then, is a letter from P6tain’s 
legal counsel. Note that this source is plainly stated in the lead of the 
story. 

Which Is Fact, Which Opinion? 

Having located the source, we may now assess the story itself for fact 
and opinion. 

Facts. It is a fact that Marshal P^tain is in prison, a fact also that he is 
imprisoned on the He d'Yeu oflF the southwest coast of France, a fact that 
he served as Chief of State under the Vichy regime and that he was sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment on treason charges after France’s liberation 
from the Germans. It is a fact that his lawyers have written a letter in 
which they have asked for P^tain’s release, a fact also that in that letter 
they have stated certain opinions. 

Opinion. The statement of the lawyers that P^tain is losing his sanity 
and therefore ought to be released is an opinion. All the quotations, direct 
and indirect, from the letter are also opinion. The sense of these quota¬ 
tions may eventually be established as fact; but at the present they are 
definitely an opinion, as stated in the story, and not even an authoritative 
opinion. On the contrary, the opinion is from an obviously interested 
group of individuals. (On the question of his sanity, an authoritative 
opinion might later come from a commission of doctors assigned to exam¬ 
ine him. If so, this would make another story.) 

Part Fact, Part Opinion. The statement that P6tain was one of the na¬ 
tion’s (France’s) greatest heroes of World War I is part fact, part opin¬ 
ion. (The reporter has included this bit of information as background to 
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Tfi« Oklahoma Daily, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Journalism students make a comparative study of newspapers, alert to see varied 
treatments of the same story; checking coverage, display, positioning. 
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clarify the story. This is correct practice.) In the opinion of the French 
nation, at the time of World War I, P^tain was a hero. However, some 
military critics of that war contend that he was far from deserving the 
role of hero. 

Someone may ask, “Why does a newspaper carry a story such as this, 
which is so evidently based on someone’s questionable opinion, the opin¬ 
ion of some lawyers about someone’s sanity? Why isn’t such an opinion 
story rejected altogether?” The answer is that the fact that someone is 
making a move to get Petain out of prison is important; it is news. It is 
important also to know who is behind the move. The intelligent reader 
recognizes that the essence of the story is that someone is trying to get 
Petain out of jail on a plea of insanity. Definitely, he does not conclude 
from the story that Petain is insane. 

Headlines and the Facts 

Note, incidentally, how the Herald Tribune headline preserves the 
sense of the story. The head accurately informs the reader that Petain is 
reported to be losing his reason. From headline to the last sentence, the 
story is nothing more than a report of events. The Associated Press nei¬ 
ther confirms nor denies the truth of the attorneys’ statements. In passing 
along the report to its readers, the Herald Tribune observes the same im¬ 
partiality. If the editors of the Herald Tribune wanted to state an opinion 
about Petain’s sanity, they would do so in the editorial columns. 

No matter what type of headline or what kind of display this AP story 
might be given in any of the other newspapers serviced by the AP, these 
facts would not be altered. By reading the story, regardless of the head, 
the reader would come out with a true evaluation of the information. 
Thus the size or prominence of any headline need never cloud the read¬ 
er’s judgment. 

Areas of Controversy 

Even those stories in the news which spring from controversies, with a 
rapid exchange of charge and countercharge, are subject to the same 
source-fact-opinion treatment. Many such stories spring from the field of 
politics; a correct understanding of them is important to the reader, since 
the outcome of the controversy may have a profound effect on his life. 
Here is such a story, from the PMladelphia Inquirer: 
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WASHINGTON, July 9 (AP)— 
Secretary of Defense Louis John¬ 
son said today the publication of 
pictures of atomic energy facilities 
‘‘caused no significant harm’’ to 
national security. 

Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R., Iowa) retorted: “Just another 
example of minimizing vital se¬ 
curity.” 

Johnson added, however, that 
“some senior officers expressed 
deep concern” at the time the pho¬ 
tographs were published. 

CLEARANCE NECESSARY 

And the Secretary said that the 
national military establishment he 
heads will in the future require 
military clearance prior to publi¬ 
cation of pictures of major atomic 
installations. He said arrangements 
had been made with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to insure such 
clearance. 


“Only information and photo¬ 
graphs which do not jeopardize se¬ 
curity will be released in the fu¬ 
ture,” Johnson said. 

APPEARED IN FORTUNE 

Johnson outlined his view in a 
letter to Chairman Brien McMahon 
(D., Conn.) of the Senate-House 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

At the committee’s request, Mc¬ 
Mahon wrote Johnson for his views 
as to whether there was a “security 
breach” involved in the publication 
of pictures of atomic installations. 
The photographs in question ap¬ 
peared in the fifth semiannual re¬ 
port of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, and in the January, 1949, 
issue of Fortune magazine. 

Senator Eugene D. Millikin (R., 
Colo.), a member of the joint com¬ 
mittee, said he was “not wholly sat -1 
isfied” with Johnson’s reply. 


Facts. Photographs showing atomic energy facilities were published in 
the fifth semiannual report of the Atomic Energy Commission and in the 
January, 1949, issue of Fortune magazine. Senior oflBcers of the armed 
services expressed deep concern at the time the photographs were pub¬ 
lished. At the request of the Senate-House Atomic Energy Committee, 
the committee chairman, Brien McMahon (Democratic Senator from 
Connecticut) wrote Secretary of Defense Johnson for his views as to 
whether there was a "security breach” involved in the publication of the 
pictures. Secretary Johnson replied by letter, in which he expressed his 
opinion and added that the national military establishment will in the fu¬ 
ture require military clearance prior to publication of pictures of atomic 
installations, and that arrangements had been made with the Atomic En¬ 
ergy Commission to insure such clearance. Only information and photo¬ 
graphs which do not jeopardize security would be released in the future, 
he said. 

Upon receipt of Secretary Johnson’s letter, both Senator Hickenlooper 
and Senator Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado made statements, the &st 
commenting on the 
secretary’s letter. 


publication of the pictures and the second on the 
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Opinion, That part of Secretary Johnson's letter which said the publi¬ 
cation of the pictures “caused no significant harm” to national security. 
Senator Hickenlooper s statement: "J^st another example of minimizing 
vital security.” Senator Millikin's statement that he was “not wholly satis¬ 
fied” with Secretary Johnson's reply. 

Where does the truth lie? You as a reader will have to decide for your¬ 
self, or better still, suspend judgment until time supplies a definitive an¬ 
swer. The newspaper's job is to give you both sides, as the story develops, 
and this the Associated Press and the Philadelphia Inquirer have done. 
It may be that many stories will be printed on this subject before you can 
find the truth, but always you can winnow fact from opinion, as we have 
above. 

Opinion Can Be Hidden 

Some stories are almost all opinion, others carry opinion and fact in 
varying degrees of balance, and still others are almost all fact. Some 
which are apparently all fact may seem to the hasty reader to contain a 
hidden cargo of opinion. Here is such a story from the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


Held in Mexican 
Police Slaying 

McALLEN, Tex., June 4 (UP) 

—A United States and Mexican 
rancher, Estaban Garcia, was 
charged today with killing Briga¬ 
dier General Heron Ramirez Gar¬ 
cia, chief of police of the Mexican 
State of Nuevo Leon. The two were 
distant cousins and had been life¬ 
long friends. Garcia refused to 
discuss the shooting after he sur¬ 
rendered at Edinburg, Tex. There 
were no witnesses. 

Fact. The first Garcia was arrested and the second Garcia was killed. 
The two were distant cousins and friends. Estaban Garcia surrendered at 
Edinburg, Texas. There were no witnesses to the alleged killing. Estaban 
Garcia is charged with murder. 

Believe it or not, the careless reader might assume that the paper which 
printed this story, or the United Press, which reported it to the paper, 
made the accusation of murder. Not so. The police have made the charge, 
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and the UP and the Herald Tribune merely reported their action. Care¬ 
less readers might make a further and dangerous assumption: that the 
man charged is guilty of murder. But legally and morally he is innocent, 
and must remain so until the case is tried and the charge is proved in 
court. 

Here is a story from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot which is all fact: 

Truck Company Head 
To Speak to Rotary 

Robert S. Black, president of the 
White Motors Corporation, of 
Cleveland, will speak on “Harris¬ 
burg in Retrospect and Prospect” 
at a Rotary Club luncheon today at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Black, a former resident of this 
city, is a brother of Ramsey Black, 
former state treasurer. He is a 
graduate of Mercersburg Academy 
and Princeton University and was 
formerly vice-president of Mack 
Trucks. 

Opinion may enter the story after Mr. Black speaks, for his speech is 
almost certain to contain opinion, and a good reporter will report his opin¬ 
ions with the facts of the speech. But until the speech is given, you have 
only facts, such as the fact that Mr. Black will speak, the fact that he is a 
former resident of the city and a brother of the former state treasurer. 


Problems of the Editor 
What the Newspaper Offers 

To summarize, the well-run newspaper o£Fers the reader, in a news 
story, the following: 

1. A report of events as they happen, and of remarks as they are uttered 

2. A source of the information 

3. An assurance that the source is quoted accurately 

What the Newspaper Does Not Offer 

In presenting information, the newspaper definitely does not undertake 
to guarantee die three facts listed on die next page. 
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1. That the source of the story is absolutely unbiased or that what he 
says is absolutely true, except in certain rare cases where complete docu¬ 
mentary evidence is provided. Some statements quoted in a story will 
stand unchallengeable, of course, when they are clearly substantiated by 
facts. 

2. That any story is the last word on any subject. Many stories appear 
as parts of a developing whole; each story may be a report of a single 
event in a series of events as they happen, or a report of information as 
it is disclosed day by day and thus story by story. In many instances, the 
absolute truth about something in the news may not be known for years, 
if at all. Historians are constantly writing books based on new informa¬ 
tion about events which happened many years ago. 

3. That the size of the type or the prominence of the headline is any 
guarantee of the absolute truth of the story. Again, the truth may be rela¬ 
tive. Though the headline should always indicate this, the story will even 
when the headline does not. 

Again, What Is News? 

Once again we must bring into focus a definition of news. The more 
people who are interested in any event, or the more people affected by 
any event, the bigger will be the story, the more prominent the headhne, 
the more prominent the position in the paper. Thus a sensational story, 
such as a murder involving prominent people, may be boldly displayed 
under a big headline on the front page, while a murder involving people 
who are relatively obscure may be relegated to the inside pages under a 
small head. 

Again, a story based on an announcement by a prominent person, or on 
an interview with that person, will be carried in a prominent display. It 
is always important news, for example, when the President of the United 
States makes a statement on almost any subject, because his statements 
can affect so many people. 

Names make news; big names make big news. And sometimes news 
makes names big. People in public life know this, and thus know the 
value of publicity. Especially in election campaigns do they vie with each 
other in making newsworthy statements, which frequently consist in hurl¬ 
ing charges at each other. The intelligent reader takes this into account, 
and considers not only what was said but who said it and why he said it. 
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The Other Side of the Story 

The well-run newspaper, of course, attempts to give equal space in the 
news columns to both sides of any controversy, and not only equal space 
but equal display. If the newspaper decides to take sides in a controversy, 
it will do so on its editorial page. 

This ideal may be breached, but many a critic of the press does not 
realize that the breaching is often due to a newspaper production prob¬ 
lem, rather than to intent. For example, press critics who have no per¬ 
sonal experience in newspaper work seldom realize that neither the re¬ 
porter nor the editor has any control over the way a story breaks or the 
time it breaks. No story can be printed till it does break, no answer to any 
accusation can be printed till the answer is uttered. 

Here is an example. In a fiery speech in Congress, Senator A accuses 
Senator B of all sorts of chicanery in supporting a certain appropriations 
bill. Stories quoting Senator A are carried by the wire services to news¬ 
papers all over the country. The teletypes deliver the copy to the city 
room of your favorite paper in time to make the noon edition; and when 
you pick up that edition, you find Senator As charges printed on page 1 
under a glaring banner headline. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Senator B is preparing a reply, giving his 
side of the story. A couple of hours pass before his statement is released 
to the press, and again the wire services carry the story. It reaches the 
city room of your paper at 3 p.m., after the last edition for the day has 
been locked up and is running o£F the presses. Many other stories also 
broke too late, and they, with Senator B’s story, will bave to wait few an¬ 
other day. If the Senator’s reply had arrived by 2 p.m., his story might 
readily have been given a display in the final edition as large as Senator 
A’s charges received in the earlier edition. 

Timing Affects Coverage 

Suppose there is no morning paper in your town. By the following 
afternoon, other news—^“newer” news—demands top treatment in the pa¬ 
per, and Senator B’s story is crowded by bigger events. The Senator’s 
story may appear somewhere at the bottom of page I, or perhaps on one 
of the inside pages. In any event, critics who have not investigated the 
circumstances of the release of the two stories may charge the editors of 
your paper with being prejudiced against Senator B. 'The same critics 
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may also charge the wire services with like prejudice if they haven’t taken 
the trouble to learn that the second story was actually carried by the 
wires, and appeared in bold display in morning papers in other commu¬ 
nities. 

Sometimes, even when a “reply” story such as this does appear in time 
to make a final edition, and is given display equivalent to the original 
charges, many readers will miss the reply because they bought the first 
edition and not the final edition. Knowing this, some newspapers carry a 
week-end summary of the news; but again, every single item of news can¬ 
not be repeated in a summary, and the Senator A-Senator B incident may 
win only a small summary paragraph when scaled against the other events 
of a busy week. 

The recognition of this deadline difficulty of newspapers—a mechani¬ 
cal production problem—^has caused many individuals and many firms to 
employ men and women who know newspaper procedure to act as their 
counsel in releasing information to the press at times when the press can 
make the most efficient u.se of it. 

Editors Must Edit 

Because of the tremendous number of news stories which pour into 
every daily newspaper shop every day, from sources all over the world, 
every editor must be an editor. He cannot use all the news he receives 
each day. Space limitations force him to decide which stories he can use, 
and how much of each story. 

As preceding chapters have shown, editors must decide not only what 
news to use and what to reject, but also how much to use of the stories 
chosen, how to display them, how to position them on what page. 

There are gauges for “fitness” of course. In the opening chapters, the 
primary gauge, or yardstick, was defined as the needs and demands of 
the reaiders, and we have seen this yardstick applied throughout. The edi¬ 
tor must meet reader need and demand, as he knows them, within the 
serious limitations of space which confront him every day. As you have 
seen, the number of pages is rigidly controlled by the volume of adver¬ 
tising. Adding pages costs money. The editor who insists on adding them 
without sufficient advertising will find himself out of a job; the publisher 
who permits such editing will eventually find himself and his paper bank¬ 
rupt. 
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You Cannot Please Everybody 

In building his paper, the competent editor tries to strike a balance of 
local, national, and international news, as well as a balance of everything 
else in the paper from sports to fashions to comics. He may decide to cut 
a long story on international politics down to a few paragraphs of facts on 
page 1 in order to make room for a longer story on a new local industry, 
on the obvious conclusion that more people are immediately interested 
in possible jobs at the new plant than are interested in international poli¬ 
tics. Some critic is sure to complain that the editor cut too much of the 
international story in playing up the local story, and thus distorted the 
news balance. Even if this critical reader knows, as the editor does, that 
the person whose special interest is international stories can get complete 
information in any one of a dozen magazines which specialize in the in¬ 
ternational field, the critic still complains. 

Some readers will complain that their newspaper doesn’t run enough on 
sports, while others complain that the paper runs too much sports. Some 
complain that not enough space is devoted to stamp collecting, or to 
fashions, or to advertising, or to comics (not all children, either). Others 
complain that too much space is given over to these matters and not 
enough to their particular interest. So it goes, all through the long list of 
departments which every newspaper carries. Some people even complain 
that comics, for example, should never be carried at all; others consider 
advertising a menace. What is the editor going to do? He cannot satisfy 
everybody all the time. What he does is to leave it to the numerous spe¬ 
cialized publications to cover all these special activities in detail; he 
knows that the interested reader generally knows of these publications 
that fit his special interest, and that he can buy them on the newsstand or 
subscribe for thejn through the mail. 

Judging the Newspaper 

One of the more flagrant errors of many critics of the press is the at¬ 
tempt to view the press as a whole. Thus they tend to accuse all news¬ 
papers of faults which may be found in. some, and attribute to all news¬ 
papers virtues which may be foun^ in only a few. Either way is loose and 
dangerous thinking. It is like judging humanity as a whole by a few indi¬ 
vidual human beings. Each man, woman, and child must be judged on indi¬ 
vidual merits if the opinion is to be just. A person may be judged by the 
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way he lives within the accepted code of ethics and within the body of 
restrictive laws. So too must a newspaper be judged—as it operates within 
a well-defined body of journalistic ethics, and within a body of special 
laws (laws on libel and decency) that apply to press operation. In short, 
a newspaper must be judged as a newspaper. 

The function of criticism was discussed in Chapter 16. It was pointed 
out that criticism, to be fair and eflFective and therefore worth anything 
at all, must stay within the limitations of the subject, and the critic should 
stay within his own limitations. Thus, the performance of a dance band 
cannot be compared to that of a symphony orchestra, nor can architec¬ 
ture be compared to chemistry. Neither can a newspaper be judged as 
falling short if the scale of such judgment is the novel or the play or the 
poem. A newspaper does not pretend to be anything but a newspaper, 
though, as we have seen, many a work of literary art may find its way 
into a newspaper s pages. 

Problems of tius Newspaper 

Admittedly, much criticism of some individual newspapers isj’ust, but 
much is neither just nor intelhgent because it springs from twofold igno¬ 
rance. Many people do not know how to read a newspaper; in addition, 
they do not know what a newspaper is, what newspapers in general un¬ 
dertake to do, and what newspapers are not. Knowing what newspapers 
are not is important because much criticism consists of accusing news¬ 
papers of failing to accomplish things which no newspaper can be ex¬ 
pected to do. 

What Is a 'Newspaper? 

Particularly errant in this respect are some of the sociologists, econo¬ 
mists, political scientists, and even educators who have found that the 
newspapers fall somewhat short of being the panacea for all human ills. 
These critics do not consider that a newspaper is a business. The early 
chapters of this book present a picture of the newspaper as a business 
that must pay its way and make a profit. But also in those first chapters, 
and throughout this book, the newspaper is seen as meeting another neces¬ 
sity—that of providing in its news columns a free flow of information. 
This necessity, this ethic, we have already expressed as the newspaper’s 
proper implementation of the constitutional right of all citizens to free¬ 
dom of the press, freedom of information. This ethic, then, distinguishes 
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the newspaper as a business from all other businesses, because while all 
business has ethics, the breaching of the newspaper ethic has the most 
profound results. 

To restate the definition, then, the newspaper may be viewed as both 
a business and a public service. The two parts of this definition are in¬ 
separable. They are two equal parts of a whole. No newspaper can over¬ 
emphasize its business life to the detriment of its pubhc-service aspects 
and remain a good newspaper. In illustrating this point, examples have 
been offered throughout the book to show the sharp line of demarcation 
which is drawn on any good newspaper between the news departments 
and the business departments, when it comes to decisions about process¬ 
ing the news. But neither can a newspaper sacrifice its business proce¬ 
dures completely and remain a newspaper; because in so doing, it would 
cease to be a public service in time, and in time it would cease to exist. 

Opinions Are Labeled 

In adhering to the newspaper code of ethics, the good newspaper may 
have strong opinions; but it keeps those opinions out of news stories and 
states them on its editorial page. As the chapters on advertising have 
demonstrated, some newspaper business departments and some adver¬ 
tisers make considerable effort to keep advertising free from false and 
misleading claims. 

Newspapers rvm much material in the category of special features, such 
as background articles and syndicated columns of commentators. But the 
reader can also sift fact from opinion in editorials, backgrotmd articles, 
and signed pieces (some of which are called “think pieces” in the trade). 
Sources should always be detectable in these offerings, even when it is 
only that very old, very tired “usually reliable source.” 

Write for the Readers 

Some editors and many educators have shown concern about the read¬ 
ability of newspapers and books. The meaning of “readability,” however, 
has been variously interpreted. Some of the interpretations we considered 
in the chapters on writing the news.and writing featmres, when a distinc¬ 
tion was made between writing simply and writing down. Therein lies a 
real danger. Those who attempt to measure the readability of words, 
phrases, and sentences solely by an arithmetical formula stand in danger 
of achieving not simplicity, but dullness. Remove all the imusual words 
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New York Hero/cf Tribuif 


Ordinarily you read down and to the right. But newspaper executives make studies 
of the habits of those who only scan the paper, as this New York Herald Tribune 
“skimmer’s map" demonstrates. Eye-catchers are cuts, by-lines, italic heads, cutlines, 
heavy type, advertisements with generous use of white space. 

from a given passage, remove the imusual types of sentence structure, 
make all sentences short, and you run the risk of removing all the flavor, 
too. Good writing is vital writing. 

The skilled editor knows that not every story in his paper is intelligible 
to every reader. This point was developed in Chapter 7, on editing, when 
the special languages of finance and of sports and of fashions were cited 
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as examples of a special vocabulary completely intelligible only to the 
habitual readers of those stories, which hold no interest at all for many 
readers. 

Although simplification is always desirable, oversimplification must be 
avoided. It wins no readers and drives away many. The oversimplifier 
also runs the risk of distorting meanings. Simple writing, which is the best 
writing, comes when a native talent is cultivated by constant and pain¬ 
staking practice. In this respect, writing is an art, like painting, music, 
and sculpture. 

Perhaps what newspapers, criticized as unreadable, really need is better 
writers rather than the simplifiers with their mathematical formulas. 

H. L. Mencken, veteran newspaperman and writer of books as an avo¬ 
cation, proved that the unusual word provides no barrier to readership 
when he entitled one of his best-selling books A Mencken Chrestomathy. 
Self-appointed experts predicted that the unfamiliar word would scare 
away potential buyers. They added scathingly that even the book critics 
would have to look it up. The readability enthusiasts would have had him 
call it “A Mencken Collection,” for the word “chrestomathy” means “a 
collection of passages.” But the unusual word, instead of scaring buyers, 
aroused their curiosity; and the book critics who looked it up lengthened 
their reviews by a paragraph or two in passing along their new-found in¬ 
formation to their readers. All of which Mencken, shrewd old journalist, 
foresaw. 

Individuals Have Individual Viewpoints 

In the complicated life of today, a full view is hard to come by. Even 
such a simple thing as a house does not appear quite the .same to any two 
individuals. The point of view may be different if only because the angle 
of vision is different. Physically, each of us occupies a different point in 
space, and thus each sees from a different vantage point. Even a difference 
in height offers a slightly different perspective of the house, and eye de¬ 
fects may cause other differences. 

Differences in age mean differences in experience and information 
when two individuals view the house, and thus differences in what they 
look for as well as in what they see. Men of different occupations will see 
different things in the same .house. The painter and the architect will see 
different houses altogether in looking at the same house, and neither will 
see quite what the camera 1^ records. 
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Two landscape painters treating the same house from the same angle 
will produce at least slightly different canvases. Both are honest; each 
paints what he sees. The famous English painter Constable shocked the 
Royal Academy when he mixed green with his brown pigments to render 
the color of grass. Traditionally, English painters up to that time had 
shown grass as brown. To vindicate himself, Constable had to take two 
members of the Academy out into the fields and demonstrate that his pig¬ 
ments matched the grass—^in other words, that grass really is green! 

This controversy, famous in the history of art, would mean little to the 
man who is color-blind. He sees a house as he sees the rest of the world, 
as all brown or gray, for greens, blues, reds, and yellows that are visible to 
the normal eye appear neutral to him. Yet, in describing the house, the 
color-blind man would tell the truth—as he sees it. 

Thus a full view of a house is hard to come by. This is true of things in 
the physical environment, things that are relatively static, that remain 
relatively imchanged for you to look at as long as you like or return to as 
often as you please. And it is much more true of the complex and chang¬ 
ing scene of current events which we only glimpse. Such is the record of 
the sayings and doings of man, and it is this record which makes the news. 

Eyewitnesses May Disagree 

Surprising as it may seem, eyewitnesses to an event will often disagree 
about what they have seen. How many spectators at a baseball game al¬ 
ways agree with the umpire? One of the first things cub reporters have to 
learn is that the report of one eyewitness to an event is rarely dependable 
in all its details. 

To try to convince students of this fact, teachers of journalism often 
stage an elaborate scene. In one version, the class is led into a dark room. 
At one end of the room various unrelated articles are arranged, perhaps a 
score of objects of different sizes, textures, colors, and shapes. These 
might include a flashhght, comb, a kettle, a bathrobe, a phonograph, an 
alarm clock, an oil drum, a telephone, a wig, a football, a can of vege¬ 
tables. Suddenly, a light is thrown on the objects and the students are 
told that they will have just one minute for observation. When the light 
goes off, the students are led out of the room, and then asked to list all 
the articles they saw. 

The students are usually gi'eatly surprised to discover how few objects 
they did see. Their surprise is greater when they find they have listed ob- 
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jects that were not in the room at alll A curious consistency shows in these 
tests. Almost all the boys see the football and the flashli^t; almost all the 
girls see the wig and the comb. Apparently we see what we want to see. 

Expression Is Difficult 

Clarity of vision is difficult to achieve, and so is clarity of expression. 
Here is one of the genuine tests of readability as well as writability. On 
page 257, where five steps for efiFective writing were given, the fourth and 
fifth steps were stre.ssed as the ones most frequently skipped. Many writers 
do not make a practice of reading what they have written to make sure it 
says what they wanted to say. This failure to read one’s own production 
is combined with a failure to rewrite when it falls short of the original 
intent. Thus, when you start writing, you may have firmly in mind what 
you intend to say but fail to express it. You think you have stated your 
thoughts clearly, but when your statement is printed you are shocked to 
find that it may say the exact opposite of what you intended. 

Misunderstandings Do Happen 

Many a speaker claims he was misquoted (and sometimes really be¬ 
lieves that he was) because what he actually said, as it appeared in print, 
was not what he thought he said. Often it is impossible to convince such 
a person that he, and not the reporter, made the mistake. One such expe¬ 
rience with one newspaper may make such a person a relentless enemy of 
all newspapers, may convince him forever that “you can’t believe any¬ 
thing you read in the papers.” 

Witness too the many lawsuits over contracts. Originally, both parties 
to the contract agree about what is to be done, and agree on the wording 
of their agreement in the written contract. Yet often, before the contract 
period runs out, they begin to argue over what is to be done, argue over 
the meaning of the wording of the contract, and finally go to court to set¬ 
tle the argument. True, occasionally one party is trying to cheat the other; 
but more often the plaintifiF honestly believes the defendant owes him 
money or services, and the defendant just as honestly believes the exact 
opposite. 

The Newspaper in a Democracy 

We have already mentioned the importance of the newspaper in a 
democratic system. Now let us examine this thought in more detail, and 
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WId* World Photos 


The home-town newspapers have an irresistible pull. Soldiers on leave in New York 
stop by at an out-of-town newspaper stand on Times Square to brush up on home¬ 
town news. 

consider the reasons why a newspaper reader .should know what a news¬ 
paper is and know how to read one intelligently. 

You Must Learn and Act 

In a democracy, any decision any individual makes is bound to affect 
not only himself but others. Even simple everyday decisions may affect 
many others. For example, deciding what brand of shoes to buy, and 
where, affects not only the maker and the seller of the brand you selected, 
but also the makers and sellers of each of the other brands you might 
have chosen. Obviously, some individual decisions, more complex, affect 
more people more drastically. For examples of such complex decisions, 
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consider the congressman deciding how he will vote on an appropriations 
bill, or a tax bill which will aflFect everybody by establishing the amount 
of taxes each citizen will have to pay. Consider an even more complex 
and difficult decision, a decision to declare war. 

What has the ordinary citizen to do with all these high governmental 
decisions? The answer is that the ultimate decision is largely the citizen’s 
because he is the one who put these governmental officials in office and 
the one to whom the officials are in the end responsible. The citizen may 
state his approval or disapproval of the President, the congressman, the 
governor, the mayor, the city councilman, by voting for or against thei 
official when he comes up for election; the citizen can also state his ap¬ 
proval or disapproval of the officials acts, or contemplated acts, at any 
time between elections by writing to the official or seeing him personally. 
That is how our governmental system is built. If enough voters express 
their opinion, the official will heed. 

But the citizen cannot act, cannot state his opinion, if he does not know 
what the official is doing, or has done, in the conduct of the public busi¬ 
ness. Here is where the American newspaper, the American press, enters 
the picture. 

Newspapers Affect Your Life 

The newspaper is one of the main sources on which people rely for in¬ 
formation on which to base their opinions, on which in turn they base 
their decisions, on which in turn they act. Therefore, the information 
which appears in the press, whether it is an advertisement for shoes or a 
story about the actions of public officials, may afiFect not only yom: life as 
an individual but the lives of all the individuals who comprise the nation, 
and thus aflFect the nation itself. At times, perhaps, as in the case of 
threatening war,* that information and your understanding of it may af¬ 
fect the future of the human race. 

Thus the high responsibility of the newspaper to the reader is clearly to 
present the information; the high responsibiUty of the reader to himself is 
to understand it to the best of his ability. 

This chapter is in some respects the most important chapter in this book, 
because all students, no matter what their futme vocations, will be read¬ 
ers of newspapers, and so influenced by them for the rest of their lives. 
Some people say, even boast, that they are entirely unaffected by journal¬ 
ism because they never read newspapers or magazines, or listen to the 
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radio, or view television or newsreels. To these, the specialists in the study 
of mass-communications media reply: “You are living in a delusion. Many 
of the books and other publications which you do read are ba.sed on in¬ 
formation and opinion advanced in the mass-communications organs, 
principally the newspapers. Again, such newspaper information and 
opinion find their way into conversations, discussions, and debates in 
which you engage, and thus come to influence you whether you realize it 
or not. And this information and opinion are frequently translated into 
mass action, such as legislation, which affects your life as it does the lives 
of everyone else.” 

The importance of this view of journalism is seen by many educators, 
sociologists, political scientists. This view is also highly important to 
journalists who consider as paramount their responsibility for keeping a 
free flow of information to the reader. 

In this view also, the newspaper is seen as the foundation stone of mass 
communications. Resting upon it are other mass-communications media, 
such as certain magazines, radio and television, and newsreels. An un¬ 
derstanding of the new.spaper is basic to an understanding of these other 
media. 

'Not AU Newspapers Are Perfect 

The wise reader frequently suspends judgment. In controversial areas, 
he makes up his mind only on the basis of facts, and sufficient facts to 
show a clear preponderance of right on one side or the other. A completely 
negative attitude toward the press is of no help to anybody. Newspapers 
welcome criticism from their readers. Most newspapers print a “Letters to 
the Editor” column, in which are published letters not only from readers 
who agree with certain newspaper stands, but from readers who disagree. 
Some newspapers have begun to sound out reader attitudes toward indi¬ 
vidual policies. 

None of this discussion is designed to suggest that all newspapermen 
are perfect or that all newspapers are great. Nor is it intended to deny that 
the rogue editor and the rogue reporter exist. They do, of course. Un¬ 
fortunately, there are rogues in every business, every profession—^in teach¬ 
ing, in law, in medicine, and even in the church. But their existence does 
not cancel the honesty and integrity of the thousands of fine teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and businessmen all about us. 

Journalists themselves are among the sharpest critics of their own pro- 
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fession. They conceive it to be a growing thing, with old practices con¬ 
stantly being replaced by better ones. 

A great editor of a great newspaper expressed it this way in an address 
to a group of college journalism students:' 

“What are the fundamental responsibilities of the press? I doubt if you 
could perform a greater service of leadership than to study and define 
them, and to insist that they are fulfilled. There is nothing academic about 
your responsibility. To realize this you have only to start grading your 
newspapers for irresponsibility. 

“A newspaper is certainly irresponsible if it refuses to give its readers 
imbiased news, if it distorts stories to reflect a publisher’s personal whims. 

“It is irresponsible if it surrenders space to shrieking, intemperate 
columnists while making no efiFort to determine their fairness or accuracy. 

“It is irresponsible if, as a matter of policy, it habitually favors certain 
names in the news and ignores or discredits others. . . . 

“A newspaper is irresponsible if it does not carry enough straight news 
to give its readers the basic information needed by every citizen in a de¬ 
mocracy. 

“It is certainly irresponsible if its headlines consistently stretch and 
magnify reasonable news significance to promote street sales. . . .” 

Many readers Have not come to recognize the place of the newspaper in 
their lives. Of them, a well-known American newspaperman once wrote: 
“A free-bom American citizen is never down and out. If he is too lazy to 
farm, too ignorant to keep books, too ornery to clerk in a store, and too 
trifling to work in a saw mill, there are always three lines he can fall back 
on that require no special ability. He can teach school, govern the state, or 
edit a newspaper.”* 

Which is to say, somewhat wryly, that everybody thinks he can teach 
school, govern a state, or run a newspaper far better than the people who 
happen to be doing those things. Perhaps this attitude springs from the 
fact that schools, politics, and newspapers are three of the most public of 
human activities, carried on for the most part in full view of all who go to 
make up a democracy. 

Particularly is the conducting of a newspaper a public matter. News¬ 
papermen offer their work for public examination every day. 

^ James E. Pope, mana^ng editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier^Journal, speaking at 
the University of Georgia School of Journalism, July 13, 1949. 

^ "Great Newspapers if Any,** by Gerald W. Johnson, Harper's Magazine, June, 1948. 
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EXERCISES 

Part I—Individual Assignments 

1. Clip ten news stories from your local daily paper. Find stories that are 
not longer than half a column each. Paste each one on an individual sheet of 
paper. Examine each story carefully and answer the following questions, in ac¬ 
cordance with the procedure described on pages 387-389. 

A. Where did the story originate? Is it local—^that is, from your city or state? 
National? International? The dateline or the lead will tell you this. Name 
the city of origin. 

B. Is this a wire story, a bureau story, a story by a special correspondent, or 
by a local reporter? Again, datelines, by-lines, and leads will help pro¬ 
vide this information. If a wire service, specify which one. 

C. What is the main point in the story? State it in a few words. 

D. Is this main point a fact or someone’s opinion? 

E. Indicate which parts of the story may be taken as fact, and which as 
opinion, again following the pattern laid down on pages 387-389. 

F. Is the main point of the story, whether fact or opinion, sufficiently sub¬ 
stantiated by information in the story, so that you can come to a conclu¬ 
sion about the story? Can the main point of the story be accepted as fact 
on the basis of this one story, or is more information required before a 
decision can be reached? If more information is required, what infor¬ 
mation? 

2. Clip five stories of controversial nature, such as political stories or court 
stories. Mount them as specified for Exercise 1, and analyze them as in points 
A, B, C, D, and E (above). In addition, answer the following questions: 

A. What is the controversy? State briefly. 

B. Are both sides represented in this particular story? 

C. Do you think sufficient information is given in this one story to establish 
the truth at this point, or should judgment be suspended? If more infor¬ 
mation is needed, what information? 

D. If the truth is apparent now, what is it? Why? 

3. Keep a file of a series of news stories which appear for a week on some 
particular controversial subject of your choice, such as a political campaign, 
legislative issue, labor-management dispute. At the end of the week, reexamine 
each clipping carefully and write an analysis covering the following questions: 

A. What was the impression created biy the first story? Why? 

B. How do the subsequent stories modify—weaken or strengthen—this first 
impression? 

C. State in a few words the main point or points at issue, and list the argu¬ 
ments advanced in support of each side. 
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D. On the basis of information presented by the stories published to this 
point, can the truth of the matter, or the rightness of either party in the 
controversy, be established now, or must judgment be suspended? Why? 

E. If the truth can be established now, at the end of the week, at what point 
during that week did the truth of the matter appear? How many news¬ 
paper stories were necessary to disclose the truth? 

Part II—Class Discussion 

1. Results of the preceding exercises may be used as the basis for class dis¬ 
cussion. 

2. Lead news stories from page 1 may be read to the class, or thrown on a 
screen by a lantern projector, for a paragraph-by-paragraph analysis to distin¬ 
guish fact from opinion, and locate sources of information reported. 

3. The possible effects on public opinion of prominent positioning of certain 
types of news may be discussed, using examples from newspapers. 

4. The exercise in observation described on pages 403-404 may be performed 
by the class. 
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Books for Additional Reading 
and Study 


The following bibliography is not a complete list of books about 
journalism. More than 2000 books and pamphlets about various aspects of 
journalism have been published in the United States. The titles listed here 
were selected as offering additional information about .subjects discussed 
in this textbook, and are generally available on the shelves of any well- 
stocked school library or public library, or can be readily obtained through 
your local bookseller or directly from the publisher. Many other excellent 
books are also available. 

For a more complete listing, consult the Editor and Publisher Interna¬ 
tional Yearbook, published by Editor and Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York City, and the Journalist’s Bookshelf, published by the Quill and Scroll 
Foundation, 339 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Autobiography and Biography 

Casey, Robert J. Such Interesting People. Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1943. 

Duranty, Walter. I Write as I Please. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1935. 
Elus, Elmer. Mr. Dooleys America. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 
Ferrer, Edna. A Peculiar Treasure. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1939. 
Forrest, Wilbur. Behind the Front Page. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1934. 

Fowler, Gene. Timber Line. New York: Covici-Friede, 1933. 

Frankun, Benjamin, The Autobiography of Benjamin FrarMin. Available in 
many editions, including a 25-ceut newsstand paper-bound edition. 

Irwin, Will. The Making of a Reporter. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 
Miller, Webb. 1 Found No Peace. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1936. 
Sheean, Vincent. Personal History. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1935. 
Steffens, Lincoln. The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. New York: Har- 
court. Brace & Co., 1931. 
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Seitz, Don C. The James Gordon Bennetts, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1928. 

-. Horace Greeley, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. 

-. Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and letters. New York: Simon & Schuster, 

1924; New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1930. 

Ross, IsiiBEL. Indies of the Press, New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 

Stewart, Kenneth. News Is What We Make It, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1943. 

ViLLARD, Oswald Garrison. Fighting Years, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1939. 


Gathering and Writing the News 

Clayton, Charles C. Newspaper Reporting Today, New York: Odyssey Press, 
1947. 

Jones, John Paul. The Modern Reporters Handbook, New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1949. 

MacDougall, Curtis D. Interpretative Reporting, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. 

Neal, Robert M. Newsgathering and News Writing. New York: Prentice-IIall, 
1949. 


Editing 

Bastian, George C. and Case, Leland D. Editing the Days News, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. 

Garst, Robert E. and Bernstein, Theodore M. Headlines and Deadlines, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 

Editorials 

Waldrop, A. Gayle. Editor and Editorial Writer, New York: Rinehart & Com¬ 
pany, 1948. 


Make-up and Typography 

Allen, John E. The Modern Newspaper, New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 

-. Newspaper Designing, New York; Harper & Bros., 1947. 

Barnhart, Thomas F. Weekly Newspaper Makeup and Typography, Minne¬ 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 

Melcher, Daniel, and Lerrick, Nancy. Printing and Production Handbook, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 

Sutton, Albert A. Design and Makeup of the Newspaper, New York: Pren¬ 
tice-Hall, 1948. 
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BOOKS FOR ADDITIONAL READING AND STUDY 


Business I^kpahtments 

Dyar, Ralph E. Newspaper Promotion and Research. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. 

Kleppner, Otto. Advertising Procedure. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. 

Pollard, James E. Principles of Newspaper Management. New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 

Business Journalism 

Bentley, Garth. How to Edit an Employee Publication. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. 

Elfenbein, Julien. Business Journalism. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 

Press and Public 

Bird, George L. and Merwin, Frederic E. (Editors). The Newspaper and 
Society, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. 

Chafee, Zechariah. Free Speech in the United States. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1946. 

Commission on Freedom of the Press. A Free and Responsible Press. Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 

Ernst, Morris. The First Freedom. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 

Hocking, William E. Freedom of the Press. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. 

Nieman Fellows. Tour Newspaper. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1947. 

Vocational Opportunities 

Broughton, Averell. Careers in Public Relations. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1943. 

Campbell, Laurence E. (Editor). Careers in Journalism. Chicago: Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, 1946. 

Claire, Blanche, and Dignam, Dorothy. Advertising Careers for Women. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. 

MacNeil, Neil. How to Be a Newspaperman. New York; Harper & Bros., 1942. 

History and Law of the Press 

Arthur, William R., and Crosman, Ralph L. The Law of Newspapers, New 
York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 

Lee, Alfred M. The Daily Newspaper in America. New York; The Macmillan 

Company, 1937. 

Mott, Frank Luther. American Journalism. New York; The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1941. 
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-. A History of American Magazines. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1938. 

PoLLAFD, James E. The Presidents and the Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 

-. The Newspaper as Defined hy Law. Columbus: Ohio State University 

Press, 1940. 

SiEBERT, Fredrick S. The Rights and Privileges of the Press. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1934. 

Thayer, Frank. Legal Control of the Press. New York: Foundation Press, 1944. 
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Student-Professional Cooperation 
in a Typical City 


General reader interest in high school news, as remarked in Chapter 1, 
is demonstrated by the eagerness of publishers throughout the country to adopt 
so-called ’teen-age pages. A typical example is that of the school page which 
regularly appears in the Harrisburg (Penna.) Patriot and Evening News, The 
development of this feature is particularly interesting, for the student-written 
correspondence which appears on this page is geared directly to high school 
and junior high school journalism studies. 

The Correspondents’ Club of these jointly-owned papers, which contributes 
to perhaps the most extensive high school news project appearing in a com¬ 
mercial daily in the United States, has been given recognition by Editor and 
Publisher, the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association Bulletin, Call¬ 
ing All Girls, and the Pennsylvania State Manual on Educational Projects. 

The project was established in the fall of 1948, with a nucleus of representa¬ 
tives from the fifteen schools in the immediate Harrisburg area. So impressed 
with the importance of the work was the publisher that he placed a former city 
editor of The Patriot, C. Curtiss Demmy, in charge. After two planning meet¬ 
ings, the first fifteen correspondents, appointed by advisers of their respective 
schools, submitted the news stories which made up the first school page, which 
appeared October 13, 1948. 

Letters were then sent to thirty other high schools, who joined the club and 
named pupil representatives within a week. Only the fifteen charter members 
and the thirty receiving letters were directly invited to join, but other schools, 
five, three, or one at a time, asked to be admitted and were welcomed. Some 
schools rotated the correspondence work among several correspondents. By 
the end of the first academic year, 110 schools and 150 correspondents were 
enrolled. 

The first student page contained but a half-column of school news. In four 
weeks the students were filling a whole page, with copy to spare. The school 
news originally appeared in The Evening News, but swiftly spread to The 
Patriot. Since the first column appeared, The Evening News has carried some 
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school copy on every publication day. The Patriot, a morning paper, occasion¬ 
ally drops the school copy on Saturdays. One student turned in an eight-week 
total of 421 inches, and it is worth noting, incidentally, that she did not repre¬ 
sent one of the city’s three big high schools. 

After submitting news to a school page daily for the school year, the student 
writers tackled a commencement supplement. The 12-page special section, with 
pictures and stories, ran in both papers, and included copy from 79 schools. 
Other special projects included: 

1. Publicizing of a county-wide school essay contest. 

2. Complete coverage of the Pennsylvania Scholastic Southern District 
music festival. 

3. Complete coverage of all area forensic league contests, including the 
state finals. 

4. Coverage of a State Tri-Hi-Y convention. 

5. Coverage of a district YMCA-Hi-Y conference. 

6. Coverage of a local Student Government Week. 

In addition, many front-page stories, some of which were eventually carried 
by wire services, were turned in by students. 

Correspondents are paid for their work at the paper s regular space rates, 
with bonus awards for feature or front-page stories. Monthly conferences are 
held where students hear talks by editorial and mechanical staff members of 
both papers, hold round-table discussions on news writing, and give talks on 
their own news-gathering experiences. A monthly bulletin is published for 
members, advisers, school principals, and school board presidents. Three news 
executives serve as a board to select a Story-of-the-Month, the winner s name 
to be announced in the bulletin, with a listing of the space-leaders for the 
month. Special conferences are held at which students are asked to bring with 
them their faculty advisers, their parents, and their school principals. Climax¬ 
ing the year s activities is a correspondents’ dinner-dance, at which prominent 
newspapermen and leaders in student journalism are speakers, and medals are 
presented to Story-of-the-Month winners and other outstanding correspondents. 

The papers release student news in cobweb style, spreading out from the 
city’s central schools, with schools closest to the city, understandably, receiv¬ 
ing most frequent and most generous space allotments. Stories on the city 
schools, for example, appear as often as four times a week, while the news of a 
smaller, outlying school may appear but once or twice. Individual stories from 
the smaller schools are not cut, but fewer stories are run. 

By-lines are awarded for stories, and representatives of the two papers make 
frequent visits to the schools to address assemblies and career conferences. 
Each correspondent carries a club identification card. The school pages are 
highlighted by heavy use of art—^usually photographs of student activities. 
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The papers' circulation staff has never used the school project as a selling 
point in soliciting subscribers, but both papers report a substantial and steady 
gain in circulation with adoption of the pages. Reader surveys demonstrate high 
readership among adults as well as among students. Advertisers have wel¬ 
comed both the new readership and the new, special audience appeal. 
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Scholastic Press Groups 


High school journalists may expect to find both pleasure and the re¬ 
wards of the best sort of competition in affiliation with one or all of the three 
nationwide scholastic press groups. Two of these—The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and the National Scholastic Press Association—open their 
rolls only to school publications. The third, the Quill and Scroll Society, em¬ 
phasizes individual activity. 

The National Scholastic Press Association 

An outgrowth of the Central Interscholastic Press Association, formed on 
the University of Wisconsin campus in 1921, the National Scholastic Press As¬ 
sociation has 3,000 member publications in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
the Canal Zone, and overseas. It is now sponsored by the University of Minne¬ 
sota, and its address is as follows; School of Jounalism Building, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

NSPA membership entitles a school publication to a thorough criticism by 
professional journalists, who use elaborate scorebooks which in themselves 
prove helpful to staffs. Publications—newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks 
—are rated yearly. NSPA also sponsors a national student press conference 
each year, with professional journalists to address and advise student and ad¬ 
viser delegates; makes available specimens of model student publications 
through a loan semce; publishes bulletins and booklets; provides special serv¬ 
ices for schools without trained jounalism advisers. Scholastic Editor, a maga¬ 
zine published nine months of Ae academic year, is the official organ of the 
association. The Associated Collegiate Press is a NSPA affiliate. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 

Organized at Columbia University in the fall of 1924, the Columbia Scho¬ 
lastic Press Association has more than 1,900 member publications. Attendance 
at the annual convention in 1950 was 3,500. The organization is open to news¬ 
papers, magazines, yearbooks of elementary, junior high school, senior high 
school, junior college, normal schools, and teachers colleges. 
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Annual contests are held in various grades, and publications are criticized 
and rated. Individual awards are given for outstanding writing. Professional 
journalists and publishers speak and advise delegates at the annual convention 
on the campus of Columbia University. The Associatioh publishes booklets and 
bulletins prepared by committees of faculty advisers. The official journal is the 
School Press RevieWy published eight times during the school year. It may be 
addressed at Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

The Quill and Scroll Society 

Quill and Scroll, the International Honorary Society for High School Jour¬ 
nalists, was organized in April, 1926, by a group of high school advisers who 
wanted to encourage and reward individual achievement in student journalism. 
The Society is connected with no school or university. Because chapters are 
widely scattered, no national convention is held. To be eligible for a charter, a 
high school must publish a newspaper, yearbook, or magazine considered of 
sufficient merit by Quill and Scroll’s executive council. The address is as fol¬ 
lows: Executive Secretary, Quill and Scroll Society, 339 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

To be eligible for admission to a chapter, students must be of at least junior 
standing; be in the upper third of their class in general scholastic standing; 
have done superior work in some phase of journalism or “creative endeavor”; 
be recommended by a faculty adviser or committee; be approved by the ex¬ 
ecutive secretary. 

The Society provides a critical service, issues frequent publications, and con¬ 
ducts contests throughout the school year. Quill and Scroll, the Society’s mag¬ 
azine, is published every other month during the school year. Annually the 
Society awards a $500 scholarship to an outstanding high school journalist. 
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PROOFREADER’S MARKS 


Insert comma 


Superscript (number spec- 


Insert apostrophe 


ified) 

9 

Insert quotation marks 


Subscript (number spec- 

o 

Insert period 


ified) 

<D 

Insert colon 

# 

Insert space 


Insert semicolon 

A/k# 

Hair space between letters 

% 

Insert question mark 

J/ 

Push down space 

»/ 

Insert hyphen 

c 

Move to left 

if 

One-em dash 

3 

Move to right 


Two-em dash 

U 

Lower 


En dash 

n 

Elevate 

Mil 

Ellipsis (If preceded by a 

X 

Broken letter 


period there will be 4 


Ligature (AEsop) 


dots.) 


Spell out (^^) 


Delete 


Let it stand (seme^day) 


Clo^ up 


(«<i< « 

Wr<@k font 

3 

Delete an^d close up 

H 

Set in ^Idface type 

5 

Reverse; upside-do0a 

Am 

Set in Cromaf^ type 

A 

Insert (caret) 

jtaL 

Set in italic type 

fl 

Paragraph 


Small caoitals 

Twrfl 

No paragraph; run in 


Capit^ 

tu 

Transpose (tl]^,(Sn^yi§^ 

JU. 

^^Rnlower ^ase 


Align 

U> 

Insert lead between lines 


The American College Dictionary, 
copyright, 1947, by Random Houso, Inc. Text Edition copyright, 1948, by Harper & Brothers. 
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Basic Glossary of Newspaper 
Terminology 


The following newspaper terms are among those which will be most commonly en¬ 
countered by the student. 


ad: an advertisement. ^ 

add: an addition to a story. 
advance: story of an event to take place in^ 
future. 

agate: a type size, Sis points, 
agate line: a unit of measurement for ad¬ 
vertisements; 14 agate lines equal one 
column inch. ^ 

A.M.: a morning newspaper. 
angle: the aspect stressed ina story. ^ 

A.P.: Associated Press. 
art: newspaper illustrations. y/ 

assignment: a task assigned to a report.^ 


breakover: see jump. 

bull dog: an early edition, generally carrying 
mostly time copy and rewrites of previ¬ 
ous stories. 

bulletin: important but brief last-minute 
news on a running story. (Not to be 
confused with “fla^.”) 
by-line: the author's name, printed usually 
at the beginning of the story, 
canned copy: see handout, 
caps: short for capitals. Also called “upper 
case,” 

caption: the headline over a cut. 


astonisher: an exclamation point. y center spread: see double tnick. 

bank: any deck of a headline which follows^ chase: metal frame for holding a page of 
the top deck. Also, a table on which is 

placed type that hns been set. Vcity room: the newsroom oi a paper. 

\ banner: a large headline across the top of ^ clean copy: copy which is relatively free 
the page; also called a “streamer.” X from errors or corrections. 

\ beat: a reporters assigned territory; also an'^ clip: newspaper clipping. 


exclusive story 
V b.f.: boldface or blackface type, also called 
“full face.” 

blotter: record of arrests kept at the police 
station. 

body type: type in which the body of news 
stories (except heads) is usually set. 
Usually 8 point. 

boil: to cut or condense a story. Also boil 
down. 

boiler plate: material from syndicate in plate 
form (mat or stereotype), 
box: material, generally a short item, en¬ 
closed in a Dox (rules on all four sides), 
box head: a headline enclosed in a box. 
break: a story “breaks” when it becomes 
known for publication. 


clip sheet: publicity prepared and offered in 
printed-sheet form. 

^ column inch: a unit of space measurement. 
A column inch is one column wide by 
one inch deep; a space two columns 
wide by one inch deep ecjuals two col¬ 
umn inches; two columns by two inches 
deep equals four column inches, and so 
on. 

\ column rule: a vertical line used to separate 
columns. 

composing room: the room in which type is 
set and made ready for printing. 

\ condensed tyjpe: a style of type which is nar¬ 
row ana crowded. 

\copy: all material to be printed—written 
stories, advertising and illustrations. 
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copy cutter: a composing-room employee 
who cuts up stories and distributes them 
to different machines for rapid setting. 

copy desk: the desk where copy is edit^ 
and headlined. 

^ copy editor: one who edits a story. Also 
“copyreader.” 

cover: to collect the information and write 
the story. 

\ credit: a line acknowledging the source of a 
story or picture. 

^ub: a beginning reporter. 

crossline: a headline deck composed of a 
single line. 

cut: an etching or engraving of a picture on 
metal or other material for purposes of 
printing. Sometimes the picture itself, ^ 
as printed, is called a “cut.” To “cut” a 
story is to shorten it. 

outlines: description printed under an illus- ^ 
tration. 

dash: a short line or other separating device 
used between paragraphs of a story or 
decks of a headline. 

date line: the date and point of origin at 
the beginning of a story from out of 
town. Also the publication date at the 
top of each newspaper page. 

.^deadline: the final moment when a story can 
be accepted or when an edition must go 


dummy: a diagram of a page layout to show 
position of stories, heads, illustrations, 
and advertisements. 

dupe: a carbon copy of a story. Also refers 
to the duplication of a story in the same 
edition of the paper. 

'ears: small boxes at the top of a page, for 
example at either side of the nameplate 
or flag, carding short announcements 
on the weather, contents of the paper, 
etc. 

edition: a run of the press during any one 
day. Examples, “Home Edition,” “Mail 
Edition,” ‘Tinal Edition.” 

editorialize: to inject the writer’s opinion 
into a news story. 

.^cm: a measurement of type, the square of 
any given size of type. 

en: one half an em. 

exchanges: copies of other papers in ex¬ 
change for your own. 

exclusive: a story published exclusively by 
one paper. 

extra: a special edition published to carry ^n 
important news break. 

' feature: a feature story is a story not written 
from the spot news angle, but timely 
and newsworthy because of the human 
interest or informative angle. The fea¬ 
ture of a news story is the angle which 
is stressed in the lead. To feature a 


^ 'deck: a component part of a headline. 

dirty copy: copy containing many errors or 
corrections. 

display type: large or bold type, usually in 
advertising. 

dog watch: the late shift on an evening pa¬ 
per, the early shift on a morning paper. 
(See lobster trick.) 

dope story: an opinion story, usually by- 
lined. 

double truck: two pages facing each other, 
made up as a single unit. (See center 
spread.) 

. down sMe: minimum use of capital letters 
and use of short-form spellings and ab- 
' breviations. (Opposite of “up style.”) 

dress: the paper’s style of make-up, induding 
style of type and headlines. (See for¬ 
mat.) 

drop head: a head following a streamer and 
on the same story. 

drop lines: style of headline, sometimes 
called “staggered” or “stair-stepped.” 


story or illustration is to give it promi¬ 
nent display in the paper, 
filler: short items prepared and typeset in 
advance to fill out space at ends of col¬ 
umns. Sometimes used in reference to 
any copy prepared and set in advance 
for use any time. (See time copy.) 

Five W's: who, what, where, when, why. 

(Also How and Who Says So.) 
flag: the title of the paper appearing on page 
1. Also called ‘nameplate.” (Not to be 
confused with “masthead.”) 
flash: a brief message (usually telegraphic 
or on the teletypes) giving the first 
news of an event, later followed by 
more complete details. (Not to be con¬ 
fused with “bulletin.”) 
flimsy: thin paper used for making carbon 
copies. 

X'flush: type set even with margins. 

/^flush left head: an informal type of a head¬ 
line set flush against the left-hand col¬ 
umn rule, but not reaching all the way 
to the ri^t-hand rule. 
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fold: place where the newspaper page is Insert: copy to be inserted in a story already 
folded in half. written or set. 


folio: a page or a page number, 
follow-up: (sometimes “folo”) a story giving 
subsequent developments of a story 
which has been printed earlier, 
font: the complete assortment of a style of 
type. 

form: when the chase has been filled with 
type and locked it is called a “page 
fonn.” 

format: the general appearance of a publica¬ 
tion induding type style, arrangement 
of type and cuts, size of page, quality 
of paper and so on. (See aress.) 
future bo(^: a record of future assignments 
kept by an editor, 
f.y.i.: for your information, 
galley: a metal tray with sides for holding 
type when it is set. 

galley proof: an imprint on paper of the type 
in a galley made for the piurpose of cor¬ 
recting errors. 

ghost: a writer who produces material to be 
run under some other person’s by-line, 
guideline: a short descriptive line placed at 
the beginning of a piece of copy to 
identify it throughout the mechanical 
processing. 

half-tone: a method of transferring a photo¬ 
graph to metal through a screen, and by 
subsequent engraving. Sometimes the 
term is applied to the engraving itself. 
(Not to be confused with "line cut.”) 
handout: a publicity statement. (See canned 
copy.) 

hanging indentation: a style of headline or 
cutline where the first line is followed 
by lines that are set in from the left- 
hand margin. Also called "hanging in¬ 
dent.” 

head: short for headline, 
hell box: a box to hold discarded type, 
hold for release: written on a piece of copy 
to be set and held for later instructions 
on printing date. 

h.t.k.: head to come. On a piece of copy 
sent to the composing room this speci¬ 
fies that the head wul be written and 
sent down later. Sometimes written 
"Hed to Cum.” 

hole: an unfilled space on a page, 
indent: instruction to compositor to set copy 
a specified distance from the margin. 
I.N.S.: mtemational News Service. 


inverted pyramid: descriptive of a style of 
setting headlines. 

—itals: short for italics. 

jump: the continuation of a story to another 
column or another page. (See break.) 
'jump head: Head written to identify the 
continuation or jump of a story, 
justify: to space type so that all lines come 
out even at the margins. 

-Hcill: to destroy a story or part of a story, 
label: a head which lacks a verb to make it 
a true headline. 

" layout: the position of the material on the 
page or, in the case of advertising, 
within the individual advertisement. 

^ l.c.: lower case letters, small letters as dis¬ 
tinguished from capitals. The desig¬ 
nation u. & l.c. or c. & l.c. means set 
in capitals and small letters, 
lead (pronounced leed): the beginning of a 
story. Also used to designate the most 
important story of the day or on a par¬ 
ticular page. 

- lead (pronounced led): a thin metal strip 

used for spacing out between lines of 
type. To ^lead out” a story means to 
space the type to fill a given depth, 
library: files of reference material, including 
books, clippings, photographs, and so 
on. (See morgue.) 
lobster trick: see m>g watch, 
make over: to rearrange a page or pages to 
better the appearance or accommodate 
new material. 

make-ready: final preparation of the page 
form for stereotyping or printing. 

^make-up: the placement of type, engravings 
and so on in the page form. 

— masthead: a box, rul^ or unruled, on the 

editorial page, giving information about 
the paper, including statenlent of own¬ 
ership, subscription rates, and some¬ 
times names of editors. (Not to be con¬ 
fused with "nameplate” or 'Hag,”) 
mat or matrix: a mold for making a stereo¬ 
type; that is, for casting menten metal 
into type. The mat of a page is made of 
papier-m&ch^. In the linotype machine 
and the ludlow machine the mat is made 
of brass. 

\ morgue: see library, 
must: vnritten on a piece of copy to indicate 
that it must be used. 
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naineplati*: see Hag. (Not to be confused 
with “masthead.”) 
obit: obituary. 

" overlinc: the caption over a cut. 
overset: material which has been set but for 
which there is no room in the paper, 
personal: a brief news item about a person, 
pi, or pied: type which has been hopelessly 
jumbled. 

\ pica: a unit of type measurement. Pica type 
is twelve-point type, about one-sixth of 
an inch high. 

play up: to feature an angle in a story, or 
to give the story itself prominence in 
the paper. 

^ point: a unit of measurement. There are 72 
points to the inch. 

P.M.: afternoon newspaper, 
puff: a publicity item disguised as a news 
story. 

precede: explanatory material preceding a 
story, usually an editor's note introduc¬ 
ing the author, or explaining something 
unusual about how the story was ob¬ 
tained. 

police blotter: see blotter. 

\ proof: an inked impression of type or cuts 
taken on paper for the purpose of check¬ 
ing and correcting errors. (See galley 
and galley proof.) Sometimes a page 
proof is also taken, 
pull a proof: make a proof, 
quotes: a direct quotation. Also used to des¬ 
ignate quotation marks, 
railroad: to rush copy through without edit¬ 
ing, or to print without proofing, 
release: instruction to print a story held for 
publication. 

replate: to make over a page after an edition 
has gone to press. Usually done with 
page 1 for an extra. (“Replate” means 
to make a new stereotype.) 
rim: the opter edge of the horseshoe-shaped 
copy desk where the copy readers sit; 
the chief copy editor sits in the slot, and 
is called the slot man. , 
rule: a strip of metal type-hi^ which prints 
a line. (See column rule.) 
run: a reporter's regular run or beat. 

\ scoop: an exclusive story. (See beat.) Scoop 
is rarely used; beat is preferred. ‘ 


slot: the place on the copy deck where the 
chief copy editor sits. 

^ slug: an identifying notation on a story. (See 
guideline.) A line of type is also called 
a slug. 

split page: the first page of the second sec¬ 
tion of the paper. 

\stet: Latin for “Let it stand.” Generally used 
to designate the restoration of material 
which has been marked or edited out 
of copy. 

standing ads, heads, or boxes: type which 
has been used and held to be used again 
and again is designated as “standing.” 

stick: a typeholder; a measure equaling two 
inches. The frequent instruction to 
“write a couple of sticks,” means to 
write a story about four inches long 
when set in type. 

stone: the table, now usually metal, on which 
the type for the page is assembled. 

streamer: see banner. 

^subhead: a short one-line head, usually bold- 
face or italic inserted in a long story to 
break up masses of type. (Not to be 
confused with “bank.'; 

take: each section of a story as it is written 
or sent down to be set is referred to as 
“a take.” When time is short and speed 
essential, “takes” may be a single para¬ 
graph, or sometimes a single sentence, 
followed by the others. 

^ 30: end of story. Usually, however, the des¬ 
ignation is #. 

time copy: material prepared in advance to 
be run any time. 

tombstones: two headlines (usually one col¬ 
umn) of the same type style and size 
appearing side by side. 

upper case: capital letters. 

^up style: lavisn use of capitals, long-form 
spellings, etc., the opposite of “down 
style.” 

underline: descriptive lines under a cut. 
(See cutlines.) 

U.P.: United Press. 

tight paper: an edition in which the large 
volume of advertising severely limits 
the space for news. 

wirephoto: a photograph transmitted by 
wire. 

V, yellow journalism: sensational journalism. 
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Abies Irish Rose, 290 
Accounts, advertising, 311-313, 316-318 
Advance story, 230-231 
Advertising agencies, 315-379 
Advertising copy, 335 
Advertising layout, 331, 334-335, 337 
Advertising manager, on commercial paper, 
17, 25-26, 334; student, 33, 36, 315 
Adviser, 32-33 
Agate line, 167, 168, 322 
Agate type, 26 
All caps, 199 

American Association of Schools and Depart¬ 
ments of Journalism, 384 
American Council on Education for Journal¬ 
ism, 384 

Annual. See Yearbook 

Art, decorative, 366-367; functional, 366- 
367; in journalism, 155-156 
Art editor, 17 

Associated Collegiate Press, 420 
Associated Press, 22, 377, 388, 390-391 
Atomic Energy Commission, 392 

Back Where I Come From, 275 

Balanced make-up, 190, 191, 196, 365 

Baldwin, Hanson, 279 

Bank, 128-129 

Bank Script type, 204 

Banner head, 130, 203 

Beat, 23, 43 

Beat card, 85 

Beat men, 23 

Billing sheet, 318 

Black letter type, 204-205 

Blind lead, 87 

Blue pencil, 103 

Bodoni type, 146, 148, 204 

Body, 250-251, 253 

Body copy, 152 

Body face, 173, 216, 222, 224 

Boiler plate, 107 

Boldface, 200 


Book reviewer, 20 

Brace make-up, 190, 192, 197, 219, 222-223 
Broken-column make-up, 197 
Broken head, 136, 137 
Bulletins, news, 200 
Business department, 18, 362 
Business manager, on commercial paper, 17, 
25; student, 33, 36, 362 
By-line, 14, 47 

Cartoons, 170, 220, 230, 254, 284-285 

Cartridge lead, 80 

Caslon type, 204 

Casting, 174 

Censorship, 307-308 

Central Interscholastic Press Associalion, 420 
Chase, 185 

Cheap circulation, 344-345 
Cheltenham, 204 
Churchill, Winston, 270 
Circulation, 341-356 
Circulation contests, 352-353 
Circulation manager on commercial paper, 
17, 25-26; student, 33, 36 
Circus make-up, 190, 194, 197-198 
City editor, 17, 20-22, 183, 189 
City room, 15, 20-25 
Clamp, 185 

Class circulation, 353-354 
Club circulation, 343 

Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 38, 
108, 420-421 
Column inch, 321-324 
Column rules, 11, 185 
Columnists, 279-280, 299-301 
Columns, 282-283, 296-299 
Composing room, 26-27 
Composing-room foreman, 17, 26-27 
Composition, 158 
Conclusion, 250-251, 253, 255 
“Continued on” line, 220 
Contract, advertising, 319-320, 332 
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Cooperative advertising, 304-305, 333-334, 
344 

Copy, 181 
Copy cutter, 184 

Copy desk, defined, 102; student, 105-106; 
universal, 102 

Copy editors, duties of, 23-25, 102; in news¬ 
paper organization, 17; students, 33, 35, 
362-364; symbols used by, 106, 110, 184 
Copy flow, defined, 181, 182; on student 
paper, 188 

Copyreaders. See Copy editors 
Correspondents, 17, 22, 54, 237 
Cost per page, 322-324 
Costs, figuring, 321-324; fixed, 329-330; 
variable, 330 

Cracker, 250-251, 253, 255 
Criticism, 288-294 
Cnippipg, 161-164 
Crossline, 129 
Crowded bead, 136 

Cut, defined, 163; face, 177; half-tone, 169- 
170; line, 169; linoleum, 177; mortising, 
176; plastic, 177; reverse, 175; saving 
money on, 177; wood, 177 
Cutliiies, 158, 173-174 

Dana, Charles A., 62, 64 
Decks, defined, 128-129; multiple, 129 
Defoe, Daniel, 68 
Departments, advertising, 379 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
378 

District men, 27 
Documentary, 366-368 
Down style, 107 
Drama critic, 20 
Dreiser, Theodore, 262 
Drop, 148 

Drop-line head, 129 
Dry runs, 9 

Dummy form, 189-190, 207-212, 214 
Dupe, 224 
Duplicate, 224 

Ear, 19 

Early copy, features as, 236^237, 260; fillers 
as, 233, 235; pages of, 228-229; types 
of, 230-231 

Editor and Publisher International YearbooK 

413 

Editorial-page make-up, commercial, 203- 
204, 240; student, 218, 220 
Editorial writers, on commercial paper, 17, 
20; student, 33, 34 


Editorials, background, 243; body in, 250, 
251, 2^; conclusion of, 250, 251, 255; 
cracker in, 253, 255; examples of, 246- 
247; get-away in, 250, 251; human in¬ 
terest, 241-243; lead in, 251-252; length 
of, 244; local angle in, 245; message, 239, 
240; and news, 245; news-peg, 243; prob¬ 
lem, 244; purpose of, 239; steps in writing, 
256-257; subjects for, 248-249 
Editor in chief, on commercial paper, 17, 19; 
student, 33-^4 

Education for journalism, 384 
Electrotype, 107 

Engraving and stereotyping foreman, 17, 
26-27 

Engraving and stereotyping room, 26-27 
Engravings, mortising, 176; saving money on, 
177; screen in, 171-172; types of, 168- 
169, 175; uniformity in, 177; variety in, 
175-176 
Exposure, 158 

Face cut, 177 
Family type, 204-205 

Feature, as cartoons, 284-285; column, 282- 
283, 269-299; as puzzles, 271-272; re¬ 
views and reports, 283, 286-289 
Feature story, boxed, 217; as early copy, 218, 
232, 233, 280; ending the, 276; examples, 
262-265; as fillers, 221, 235; hobbies in, 

272- 273; and interview, 42, 48, 281; the 
lead in, 289; local interest in, 268; in news 
story, 266, 268-269, 270; about people, 

273- 275; and regular column, 282-283; 
standard, 220; student, 236 

Filler, 218, 221, 233-235 

Five W s and the H, 62, 68-83, 289, 387 

Fixed costs, 329-330 

Flag, 197, 199 

Floating flag, 199 

Flopping, 175-176 

Flush-left head, 129 

Focal center in advertising, 335 

Focus, 158 

Follow-up story, 230-231 
Footstick, 185 
Fonn, 185 

Forced circulation, 343 
Format, 213-214 
Free circulation, 343 
Frisket, 163, 164 
Front office, 18 
Full-line head, 130 
Full-size-page format, 213 
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Galley proof, 184-185 
Ganging, 177, 365 
General manager, 17, 18-19, 25 
Get-away, 24^252 
Giveaway, 342-343, 344 
Gothic type, 204-205 
Goudy type, 205 
Glossy print, 163 
Graph, 169 

Guideline, 110-111, 149-150 


purpose of, 68-69; questions answered in, 
70-71; wiriety in, 76-80 
Lead story, 19 
Legmen, 9 
Librarian, 27 
Line cut, 169, 170 
Linoleum cut, 177 
Linotype, 26, 184 
Linotyper, 26, 184 
liOciil angle, 65 


Half-tone, 169-170 
Hanger, 148 

Hanging indent, 130, 173 
Handout, 43 
Head. See Headline 

Headline, classification of, 128-130; count 
systems for, 133-135, 140; defined, 127- 
128; guideline for, 149-150; history of, 
123; identification, 124; make-up and, 126; 
purpose of, 125; rules for, 151-152; style, 
139; writer, 122 
Headlines, 141, 144-146 
Head-schedule, 133, 140-144 
Home circulation, 345 
House organ, 343, 380-381 
Howe, Ed, 381 

Illustrations, action in, 156-160; and copy 
flow, 188; checking, 174; cropping, 161- 
163; cutlincs for, 173-174; importance of, 
155-156; posing groups for, 160-161; re¬ 
quirements for, 158-160; scaling, 163, 
164-167; special effects in, 175-176 
Indent, 201 

Inside pages, 201-204 
Institutional advertising, 324r-326 
International News Service, 22, 377 
Interview, and the news story, 42-47, 62; 
carrying on the, 50-55, 58-60; example 
of an, 55-58; preparing the, 47-^0 
Inverted pyramid, in headline, 129; in news 
writing, 91 

Inverted triangle make-up, 190, 193, 196 
Italic type, 200 

Journalises Bookshelf, The, 413 
Jump head, 220 
Jump story, 212 

King Features Syndicate, 377 
Kipling, Rudyard, 68 

Layout, 177, 331, 334-335, 337 
Lead, blind, 87; cartridge, 80; constructing 
a, 70-74; defined, 70; emphasis in, 74-76; 


Maga/inc advertising make-up, 338-339 
Mail, 354 

Make-up, defined, 181; dummying for, 189- 
190, 207-212, 213, 214; of editorial page, 
218; emphasis in, 199-201; examples of 
page, 191-194, 215, 219, 223; of front 
page, 218; headlines in, 141; and illustra¬ 
tions, 217; of inside pages, 201-204; me¬ 
chanical process of, 184-186, 188; pat¬ 
terns of, 190-198; planning, 181, 189-190, 
207; of sports page, 220; trends in, 198- 
199, 216-217; type and, 204-205 
Make-up in advertising, 336-339 
Make-up box, 201, 217, 254, 265-266 
Make-up editor, 163, 189 
Make-up man, 189 
Making an edition, 46 

Managing editor, on commercial paper, 17, 
19; student, 33, 34 
Masthead, 199, 218 
Mat, 107, 174, 186 
Matrix, 174 

Matting room, 185, 186 
Matting table, 185-186 
Mechanical department, 18 
Mechanical superintendent, 17, 26 
Mencken, H. L., 402 
Montage, 177 
Morgue, 49 
Mortising, 176-177 
Multicolumn lead, 201 

Nameplate, 195, 197, 199 
National Fire Underwriters, 268 
National Scholastic Press Association, 319, 
349, 420 
News, 64-65 

News editor, on commercial paper, 17, 20; 

student, 33, 34 
News hole, 190 
News lead, 200 

News magazine format, 213-214 
News magazines, 375-376 
News peg, 241, 243 
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News style, 98-99 
“No count” head, 140 
Note? taking, 51-52 

Obituary, 95 
Occult balance, 365 

Office manager, on commercial paper, 17, 
25-26; student, 33, 36 
Old English type, 204-205 
Organizational chart, of commercial paper, 
17; of student paper, 33; of student year¬ 
book, 361 
Overline, 173-174 
Overset, 221 
Outlining, 175-176 
Owner, 16-18 

Page editors, 35, 220-221 
Page mat, 186 

Panel make-up, 190, 195, 198, 338-339 
Paste-up dummy, 207-212 
Pennsylvania State Manual on Educational 
Projects, 417 
Pica em, 133 
Photoengraving, 168-172 
Photographers, on commercial paper, 17, 23; 

student, 33, 35 
Photo layout, 177 
Photomontage, 177 
Pica, 167-168, 205 
Picture editor, 17, 156 160 
Plastic cut, 177 

Plate, defined, 170; reverse, 174 
Point in type measurement, 205 
Police blotter, 43 
Positioning, 127 
Press card, 89 
Pressroom, 26-27, 186-188 
Pressvoom foreman, 17, 26-27 
“Profile” as type of story, 275 
Promotion manager, 27 
Proof press, 184 
Proof pressman, 184 
Proofreaders, 27, 185 
Proofreader’s marks, 422 
Public relations, 379-381 
Public-relations director, 27 
Publisher, 17, 18 
Pulitzer l^ize, 20, 241 

Pyramid, in advertising make-up, 336, 339; 
double, 338, 339 

Qum and ScroU, The, 381-382, 421 
Quill and Scroll Society, 381-382, 413, 421 
Quoin, 185 


Race, 204 

Radio, 352, 376-377 

Rates, advertising, 318-324,371; space, 318- 
324, 371; subscription, 347-349; 370-372 
Rate card, 319-320, 333 
Readership formula, 357 
Read-in line, 131 
Ready bank, 185 
Receipt form, 351 
RcK^ords, advertising, 315-321 
Report, 283, 286-289 

Reporters on commercial paper, 17, 23: on 
student paper, 33, 35 
Retouching, 158 
Reverse plate, 174 
Review, 283, 286-301 
Rewrite man, 17, 23-24 
Roman type, 200, 204-205 
Rotary press, 27, 186-188 

Salaries, 383-384 
Sans-Serif type, 205 
Scaling, 163, 163-168 
Scholastic Editor, 365, 420 
School Press Review, The, 421 
Scotch type, 205 
Screen, 170-172 
Script, 204 

Second-class mailing privilege, 354 
Sections in yearbook, 365 
Serif, 205 

Shame of the Cities, The, 59 
Shoppers* guide, 344 
Silhouetting, 176 
Sister-brother report, 352 
Sked, 133,140-144 
Slip sheet, 229 
Slogans, 337 
Slot, 102 

Slot man, 102,123, 183, 184,189 
Slug, 110, 111, 184 
Slug sheet, 183, 184, 189, 221, 363 
Society editor, 17, 20, 189 
Space rates, 318-324, 371 
Special departments, 19-20 
Special features, 17, 20, 33, 34, 232 
Split page, 178, 189, 204 
Sports desk, 17 

Sports editor, on commercial paper, 22; on 
student paper, 33, 34, 189 
Sports page, student, 220 
Spot news, 9 
Spreads, 365 
Stair-step head, 129 
Standing copy, 332-333 
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State editor, 17, 22, 183 

State Manual on Educational Projects, 417 

Steffens, Lincoln, 59 

Stepped head, 129 

Stereotype, 174 

Stereotyping room, 186 

Steve Canyon, 64 

Stone, 185 

Straight sale, 343 

Streamer head, 130 

Strips, 199 

Style, 107-109 

Stylebook, 100 

Subhead, 200, 217, 244 

Subscription rates, 347-349 

Subscription receipt form, 351 

Swift, Jonathan, 262 

Syndicates, 377-378 

Tabloid, 213 
Telegraph editor, 22 
Television, 376-377 
Terry and the Pirates, 64 
Theme, 360, 366-369 
Third-class mail, 354 
Throwaway, 342-343, 344 
Time copy, 221, 233-235 
Times, Tne London, 124 
Tombstone, 201, 203 
Top deck, 129 

Triangle, in advertising make-up, 336, 339; 

double, 338, 339 
Twain, Mark, 262 
Type high, 174 


Underline, 173-174 
Unit cost, 330, 347, 370-371 
Unit-count system, 133-137, 146-150 
Unit sales price, 347-349 
United Press, 22, 377, 393-394 
Universal desk, 102 
University School News, The, 265 
Upper- and lower-case heads, 134 
Up style, 107 

Variable costs, 330 
Varityper, 222, 224 
Vignetting, 175-176 

Well in advertising make-up, 338, 339 
Western Newspaper Union, 377 
White, William Allen, 381 
White House correspondents, 54, 237 
W/io's Who in America, 105, 119 
Wire editor, 17, 22, 183 
Wire services, 17, 22, 183-184, 377 
Woman's page editor, 17, 20 
Womens Wear, 378 
Woollcott, Alexander, 294 
Woodcut, 177 
World Almanac, The, 105 

Yearbook, advertising in, 371; cover of, 364; 
development of, 359-360; illustrations in, 
365, 366-368; planning the, 360-366, 369; 
preparing copy, 362, 364; pricing the, 
370-371; staff of, 360^62; theme of, 359, 
360, 366, 369 
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From Your Friend 

DARIEN BOOK AID PLAN, IN 
DARIEN, CONNECrCUT, A 



